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PREFACE 

Wuen Virgil undertook to sing of ‘ Arms and the man," he 
knew well that an account of the ‘arms'—the actual 
ecampaigne—would fail in interest without a study of ‘ the 
man’ himself. Following afar off so great an example, 
I have striven in these volumes to bring before my readers 
the man John Churchill whilst I relate the Duke of 
Marlborough’s feats of arms. 

There is, both at home and abroad, ample material for 
the history of his wars in Queen Anne’s reign, but there 
is little to be found which bears upon his domestic life, or 
illustrates the inner working of his curiously constituted 
mind. 

After a caretul study of my subject, I found it would be 
impossible to make the reader understand Marlborough’s 
character and actions without giving a brief account of the 
picturesque period in which he lived and of the people with 
whom he associated. 

It is not easy, therefore, to condense the story of his life, 
and I would disclaim all intention of competing with the 
writer of the following stanza, who won the prize of live 
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hundred pounds which the Duchess of Marlborough offered 
for the best poem commemorating the deeds of her great 
husband : 


+ Five hundred pounds, too small a boon 
To sot the port's Muse in tune 
‘That nothing might escape her. 
‘Were I to attempt the heroie story 
Of the illustrious Churchill's glory, 
It scaree would buy the paper."* 


In these volumes the dates are given according to both 
the old and new styles. When at home, Marlborough 
invariably used the former, and when abroad, the latter. 

I need hardly add that this book has been written at the 
odd moments of leisure in a busy life, on board ship, in 
camp, and often at long intervals of time when on duty 


abroad and in the field. 
WOLSELEY. 
June 4, 1893. 


* Notes and Querict, Ind series, vol. i¥., Pp. 153. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


CHAPTER I. 


MABLBOROUGH’S BIRTH AND BIRTHPLACE. 


‘The registry of his birth—His horoscope—Situation of Ash House, 
his birthplace—Asminster and ita church—Tho Axe River—Mus- 
bury and its church—The Drake Family—Lord Boteler—Ash 
House burnt— Mrs, Churchill’s ‘groaning chair’—Ash House 
Chapel—Marlborough’s lineage—The Manor of Chure! 


‘Those will not look forward to their posterity, who never look 
backwards to their ancostors.’—BuaKx. 


Tars is tho facsimile of an ontry* in the badly-kept and  Oxar=n 
sorely-neglected parish register of the very old church of 
St. Mary’s, Axminster. The year is noted on the margin, 165°. 
as there was apparently no room for it elsewhere. There 


* This entry hms boen examined mort carefully, and the following 
reading of it has been corroborated by those well skilled in deciphering 
this old written charagter, John y* Sonne of Mr. Winstone Churchill 
‘was Baptized at Ash y* Ind Dey of June in y* year of our Lord God.” 
Aa mentioned above, the year 1650 is added on tho margin of tho 
age. 

YOU. 1. 1 
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is also a marginal reference to a note written on the 
cover in 1780 by the Vicar, the Rev. B. Symes. This 
note refers to tho entry, not only of John Churchill's 
baptism, but also to that of his sister Arabella, two years 
before, in which her surname and the Christian name of 
her father are incorrectly spelled: it is as follows: ‘For 
Churclacell read Churchill ; for Weston read Winston ; and 
for Aithe Haule read Ash Hall. The pereon whose baptiem 
ie here so simply recorded was afterwards the illustrious 
Duke of Marlborough, Prince of Mindleheim, Generaliesimo, 
ete.” 

The date given is Old Style; had it been rendered ac- 
cording to the New Style, it would have been June 12, 
1650. This christening took place, when the child was a 
wook old, in the little detached chapel belonging to Ash 
Hall, The coremony was performed by the Rev. M. 
Drake, Rector of Musbury, the parish in which Ash 
stands.* It is not clear why tho entry of this baptism was 
made in the Axminster instead of in the Musbury parish 
register, where most of the baptisms and marriages cele- 
brated in Ash Chapel are recorded, but it may have been 
because the church of St. Michael's, Musbury, was closed 
at the time for extensive repairs, and for the addition of 
what is known as ‘Drake's Aisle.’ 

John Churchill was born in Ash House, about 1 a.m. on 
Sunday, 27 1650. Many have asserted that he could 
not have been born there aa the house was then in a 
tuined condition from injuries sustained during the Civil 
War. But although it was in a dilapidated state, his 
parents did certainly live there in 1650, and there he was 
born. Mr. Prince, the author of ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ was 
then seven years old, and lived at Newenham Abbey, close 
by Ash Hall. He was related to Mra. Winston Churehill’s 
family, and Marlborongh’s maternal unele, Sir John Drake, 
was his godfather; in writing, therefore, about the birth 

* The Rey. Matthew Drake was a distant relative of the Drakes of 
Ash. 
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pergonally known to him. He refers io the companion of 
his boyhood as ‘The present Right Honourable the Earl 
of Marlborough, whose birth at Ash, in the parish of 
Musbury, hath greatly honoured our county of Devon."* 

The date of John Churchill's birth has been variously 
recorded, but that given above may be relied on. Two 
of his autograph letters bear out this statement. It was 
his invariable practice to use the ‘New Style’ when writing 
from abroad, and the ‘Old Style’ in letters written at 
home, In one of these two letters, duted 6th June, 1707, 
and written in Flanders, he eays: ‘This day makes y* 
humble servant 57.’+ The 6th June, N.S., in the eighteenth 
century, corresponded with the 26th May in the seventeenth. 
The other letter was written at home, and its date, the 26th 
May, 1710, was ‘ Old Style.’ In it he states that day to be 
hie sixtieth birthday. 

A manuseript book in the British Museum, by Partridge, 
the well-known contemporary astrologer and almanack- 
maker, gives Marlborongh’s ‘Scheme of Nativity.’ Ac- 
cording to it, he was born 58} minutes after midnight, 
25th—26th May, 1650. In a note to this horoscope it is 
said that had he come one hour later into the world he 
must have been beaten at Blenheim.t 

His birth was in the darkest period of the rebellion, 
when Cromwell was made Captain-General of all the forces 
of the Commonwealth, and when chivalrous Montrose waa 
hanged in Scotland. King William III. was born some 
five months Inter. Thus the same year gave England two 
ot her most remarkable history-makers—two men destined 


* Page 564, quarto edition of Prince's ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ Princo 
was an accurate historian of his awn locality. 

+ This letter is in the Earl Stanhope’s possession, 

} Mr. Henry Jenner, of the British Musoum, has been 
to work out this horoscope ostrologically. Of it he writes: ‘It doos 
not seem at all characteristic ; it has avowedly been “ rectified" as to 
time by working backwards from some evont in Marlborough's life." 
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Gurr to be in after life most intimately associated, and to take 


1650. 


prominent parts in that great but vulgar drama of the 
Revolution. 

The traveller who visite the birthplace of Marlborough 
will not be rewarded by any striking scenery. But associ- 
ation will give intorest fo a epot not otherwise remarkable. 
111 dwell on the surroundings of the house in which he 
spent the first ton years of his eventful life, it is because 
I feel that his strong personality has power to lend charm 
to a humble landscape, and dignity to a homely valley. 

Ash Honse lies about two miles south-west of the drowsy, 
stone-built little town of Axminster, and about one hundred 
and fifty by road from London. It is well situated, 
though, like most English dwellings of the same period, it 
stands low. It is on the left or eastern bank of the river 
‘Axe, from which it is distant some five hundred yards. 
Originally a simple oblong block, facing north-west, it wae 
partly burnt during the civil wars, which about 1642, 
began to surge wostward into Somerset and Devon. Ax- 
minster was occupied alternately by the troops of both 
sides, between whom there were frequent encounters. The 
town stands on a hill, at the foot of which rans the Axe, 
a bright and rippling stream. Tho narrow streets of the 
present little town creap up from the river to the high 
ground, once a British, and afterwards a Roman station. 
From earlioat times tho site had been occupied as a strong- 
hold. In Saxon days the town was called Brunenburgh, 
and the great battle of that name was fought close by 
nearly @ thousand years ago. 

Early in this century most of the old houses were 
destroyed by fire, and few now exist that Marlborough 
could ever have seen. The Grand-Duke Cosmo IIT. passed 
through the town in 1669, and describes it as a collection 
of about two hundred houses, mostly of mud, and thatched 
with straw. He refers to its manufacture of woollen cloth, 
and remarks upon the pleasing harmony of ita bells, The 
church, dedicated to the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, 
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is mainly of the thirteenth century, but part of an earlier 
structure, notably one doorway, remains which was built by 
King Athelatan to mark the burial-place of those who fell 
in the battle. Within the chureh lie many of Marlborough’s 
maternal ancestors, the Drakes of Ash. 

On many a surly winter evening, as the boy John 
Churchill aat listening for the latest news of Cromwell's 
doings, he must have heard the curfew-bell toll ita slow 
and solemn admonition from this massive, square-towered 
belfry. Two centuries later the narrator of his deeds was 
busy in searching the records of that church’s register for 
information about the Duke of Marlborough, and in copying 
from its pages the entries of sums expended by the church- 
wardens to supply General Churchill's troops with guides 
and transport during another, though much less serious 
rebellion. 

To reach Ash Honse from Axminster, you follow for about 
two miles the winding, narrow rosd—the Fosseway of the 
Ancient Britons—which runs from that little town through 
the village of Musbury to Axemouth.* Near Ash House 
the river flows lazily over a gravelly bed through a deop 
fertile valley. The smooth, luxuriant meadows of luscious 
grass, often covered with flights of seagulls and curlews 
driven inland by stress of weather, afford rich grazing to 
herds of red Devonshire cattle. These choice fields have 
belonged in turn to Celtic, Roman, Danish, Saxon and 
Norman invaders. 

In the seventeenth century the lower waters of the Axe 
abounded with salmon, but none run up now, though its 
bright, gleaming pools and rippling, sun-coloured shallows, 
still afford the trout-fisher good sport. No troublesome 
bushes entangle his casting-line, for the mower's scythe 
sweeps the very edge of its shelving banks. The peace- 
ful, meandering stream is at certain seasons a chosen 


* The Fosseway was used by the Romans to connect Ischalia and 


Moridinam. It was said to run ‘ from the south-west to the north-east 


into England's end,” 
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haunt of wild duck and widgeon, and a happy nursery 
of water-hen and bald-coot. After many a sunny reach 
of placid, slowly-running water, the Axe discharges itself 
noiselessly into the sea, some four miles below Ash 
House. The dominant characteristic of the scenery is 
smiling tranquillity. Thera is a harmony in the tone and 
colouring of this essentially English landscape that is 
most restful to the eye. The rich green of its herbage 
contrasts plessantly with the deep red of its stone- 
strewn ridge-and-furrow. The fields, small, and curiously 
irregular in shape, have been fenced in by the patient 
industry of generations, with huge, hedge-topped banks 
which in places rival the dykea of Holland. The grass- 
covered ramparts of many a Flemish city may well have 
reminded Marlborough in after-life of these great fences 
of his own native valley. These thick, robin-haunted 
hedges are well studded with small-sized trees of oak, 
elm, sycamore and beech. But there is certainly no 
oak now there that could have existed when the great 
Alfred, or his equally-great though less-known grandson 
Athelstan, hunted in the extensive forest then surround- 
ing the royal residence at Axminster. 

Deep hollow lanes, perhaps dating back to Druidical 
times, wind their tortuous way in all directions. Snug 
homesteads surrounded by small crofts or great orchards, 
and 'bosomed high in tufted trees,’ find shelter there from 
the winds of winter, while thatched cottages, covered with 
honeysuckle and other creopers, sleep on in the sunshine. 
Time would seem to have no value for these good Western 
folk, and the air of drowsy idleness which pervades both man 
and beast, appears, as it were, to be stamped upon the very 
face of nature herself. It is a vision of languid rest, and 
even the clouds seem to move in a lazy and objectlesa 
fashion. Stillness, fitfully broken by the song of birds and 
the lowing of kine, reigns supreme in the ripe maturity of 
this fruitful valley. Here gentle nature breathes content, 
and the well-fed herds, and the pleasant humming of bees 
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in the fruit-laden orchards, bespeak a land flowing with 
milk, honey, and cider.* 

Looking south from Ash House, about three-quarters of 
a mile down the valley, you see the little stone-built hamlet 
of Musbury, with its narrow street of detached cottages, 
and small, trim gardens. It is built upon a spur of the 
rounded hills which there form the eastern side of the Are 
Valley. High above the village is the parish church of 
St. Michael’s, whose square tower forms a conspicuous 
landmark in the neighbourhood. There, many of the 
Drake family lie buried, and some interesting monuments 
exist to their memory. One represents three couples, 
husbands and wives: the men in armour, all in raffs, and 
cleverly painted in the fashion of the day. The hands of 
each figure are joined in prayer, and in front of each 
couple is an open book, inscribed with thia Royalist text : 
‘Let the Lord arise, and let His enemies be scattered.’ 
In part of the church still known as ‘ Drake's aisle,’ the 
windows are of the same character as those in Ash House, 
and like them doubtless came from the ruins of Newenham 
Abbey. 

Early in the fifteenth century the estate of Ash, Aish, 
or Esse, as the name was variously spelled, passed by 
marriage into the Drake family, from a junior branch of 
which came Sir Francis Drake, the great navigator. 

Sir John Drake of Ash, Marlborough’s maternal grand- 
father, was a Cavalier, and commanded the quota of militia 
raised in Axminster. He died in 1686, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom—Elizabeth—was Marl- 
borough's mother.t+ His sldest son, Sir J. Drake, knight 


+ Duke Cosmo complains of the badness of the roads, abounding in 
mud and water, but he romarks upon the ‘spacious moadows for 
feeding cows in which this district abounds.'—The London edition of 
his travels, 1821. 

+ This Sir J. Drake is buried in Musbury Church, where a part of 
his tombstone still existe. Ho was inarried in the church of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, $45, 1616. His family consisted of eight sons and five 
daughters. 
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iy 6, 1665, 


on bad terms with his Puritan mother, to whom Ash was 
left absolutely.* He lived at Trill, then known as the 
‘Tenant's House,’ and about half a mile south-east of 
Ash.t 

Lady Drake, his mother, a stanch Parliamentarian, 
lived at Ash until her death in 1666.; She left the place 
to her grandson, passing over her son. She was the 
eldest daughter of Lord Botelor (sometimes spelt Butler$), 
of Bramfield, Herts, by his wife, who was sister of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James I., 
and of his son Charles I; hence the cousinship between 
Marlborough and Barbara Villiers, the infamous Duchess 
of Cleveland, of whom more anon. Another daughter of 
Lord Boteler married James Ley, second Earl of Marl- 
horongh, a fine chivalrous gentleman, who was killed in 
the naval battle off Lowestoft, in 1665. His title became 
extinct in 1679. It was in consequence of this distant 
connection that Lord Churchill took the title of Earl of 
Marlborough. 

In 1644 the Roundhead Lady Drake sent to the officer 
commanding the rebel troops at Lyme to ask for a detach- 
ment of soldiers to garrison her house of Ash. Lord 
Powlett, then in command of the King’s forces at Hinton- 
St. George, being told of this, marched forthwith upon 
Ash. He effected an entrance through the window of the 
chapel, which then joined the house, and put to flight the 

* During Lady Drako's widowhood, her son, Sir John, was not 
allowed access to Ash Chapel. We find from the parish registers that all 
his children were baptized in his house at Trill, or in Musbury Chureh, 
whilst all Winston Churchill's children were baptized in Ash Chapel. 

+ He was in 1648 godfather to John Prince, author of ‘ Worthies of 
Devon.' See Davideon’s ‘ History of Newenham Abbey,’ p. 221. 

{ She died %, 10, 1686, and was buried in Holyrood Church, 
Southampton. 

§ This family had also representatives in Bedfordshire, and one of 
the Botelers from that county was Lord Mayor of London in 1615. 


| The first Lord Marlborough of the Loy family was « lawyer who 
became Chief Justice, and afterwards Lord High ‘Treasurer, 
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Roundheads before they had had time to finish the de- 
fonsive works they had begun.* The King’s troops upon 
this occasion did great injury to the house, and burnt 
part of it, Enough, however, remained for Lady Drake 
to live in, and shortly afterwards, about 1646 or 1647, 
her daughter Elizabeth with her Cavalier husband, Mr. 
‘Winston Churchill, joined her, and, being destitute, wero 
glad to find a home, even in that ruined place. 

In 1647 Lady Drake demanded, and soon afterwards 
obtained from the Cromwellian Government, the sum of 
£1,500 as compensation for the damage done to her house 
and chapel by tho Royal troops.t After the Restoration, 
the house was repaired, and two wings added, by Marl- 
borough's cousin, Sir J. Drake, Bart., who thus converted 
it into an E-shaped building, with the open part of the 
letter facing north-west. The Drokes had some control 
over the neighbouring abbey of Newenham, and its ruins 
seem to have been extensively drawn upon for the 
mullions and other cut stone required for these additions. 
Sir John Drake enclosed the park with a wall, dug fish- 
ponds, and atocked the gardens ‘with a great variety of 
choice fruits, etc., 20 that now it may vie for beauty and 
delight with most other seats in those parts.’} In 1778 
the stables and offices were destroyed by fire, the house 
itself was injured, and upon the death of the last Lady 
Drake, in 1782, it was dismantled as a gentleman’s resi- 
dence. What remained of it was converted into the farm- 
house which we now soe. 

Amongst the old furniture then sold was the ‘groaning 
chair,’ in which Mrs. Winston Churchill was delivered of 
her son John. It had beon highly valued in the Drake 
family as an heirloom ‘home to the time of Lady Drake's 

* ' Axminster during the Civil War,’ by Davidson. 

+ Roberts, in his ‘History of Lyme Regis,” says thia money was 
voted to her by the burgesses of that place in August, 1648, from the 
rents and profits of Lord Powlett’s lands, sequestered by the rebel 


Government. 
t Prince's ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ 
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death.’* Such an article of farniture was common in 
many parts of England during the seventeenth century, 
when ‘groaning cake’ and ‘groaning ale’ wera aa cus- 
tomary at births as plum-cake now is at weddings. 

The existing farmhouse of Ashi is evidently the southern 
wing, that represented by the upper stroke of the E in the 
former plan of this ‘antient and gentile’ family mansion. 
It is in the Tudor style of domestic architecture, and built 
of the gray limestone of the neighbourhood. Some few 
windows of the same fashion have recently been added. 
‘The present owner, an Axminster grocer, has only lately 
purchased the farm. All immediately around the house is 
commonplace and unlovely. There is an air of dirt and 
decay about the grim old place and its rickety, badly- 
thatched barns. It is about a hundred and eighty yards 
from the main road, with which it is connected by a mean 
farm lane. The original drive quitted that road much 
nearer the village of Musbury, making a wide sweep to the 
south and west of the house. The visitor reaches the 
present hall-door through a dirty straw-yard, where even 
the old watch-dog who sniffs your heels has an air of 
having seen better days that is in general keeping with 
the place... 

Ina large orchard behind the existing farmhouse stands 
a little slated building of the same perpendicular style. It 
was once the family chapel, and formed part of the house, 
but it belongs to an earlier date than the home of the 
Churchills, for the Bishop of Exeter had licensed it in the 
fourteenth century. It continued to be used as a chapel 
until the Hall was dismantled, when it was ignobly turned 
into a cider-house, 


‘Thus in this poor world of ours, 
Noblest things find vilet usings.” 


* This grouning chair was purchased by Sir J. W. Pole, of Shute, 
in 1782, when the property was aold by the trustees. This ia taken 
from a note in the handwriting of the well-known antiquary, Mr. John 
Crouch, on ® copy of Polwhele’s ‘History of Devon’ (1793), now in 
possession of General Sir Redvers Buller, of Downes, Crediton. 
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Carved in stone over the door are the Drake arms, with Cuarrzs 
the baronet’s bloody hand, showing that the chapel, as = _*_ 
well as the house, was restored after 1660, the year in 1650. 
which the baronetcy was created. The chapel is now 

divided into two storeys, the upper a wretched apple-loft, 

whilst in the lower stands a cider-press. The fifteenth- 

century piscina still remains, also a little old oak panelling 

in the loft; but dirt, neglect and decay are now the chief 
characteristics of what was once a shrine of holiness. 

‘There Marlborough and most of his brothers and sisters 
were baptized, and there, just a century later, Lord North, 
the Minister, and as some have it, the half-brother of the 
King, married Anne Speke, the daughter and heiress of 
the last Lady Drake by her second husband. Both Marl- 
borough and North were the favourites of their respective 
sovereigna, and in their day of power both wielded great 
authority. One name recalls the story of victory and 
national triumph ; the other, of failure, folly, and defeat. 

Of the fish-ponds with which Ash was once provided, 
one still remains, and the site of the old level bowling-alley 
can even yet be traced in the adjoining orchard. Not long 
ago some of the old bowls were found in the fish-pond. 
Near the chapel is a fine old walnut-tree, under whose 
spreading branches tha handsome boy Churchill may often 
have played, and watched the pink apple-blossome of the 
neighbouring orchard flutter down into the fish-ponds, 
or whirl about in the soft wind of a Devon summer. 
Descending some stone ateps, you reach the now neglected 
garden, where box borders hem in the ill-kept flower-beds, 
and where herbs and weeds struggle for supremacy. The 
lichen-covered fruit-trees, gnarled and bent, are in keeping 
with the high moss-tufted and crumbling walls by which 
they are enclosed. 

Standing on these garden steps, the threshold of Marl- 
borongh’s forgotten birthplace, what heart-atirring memories 
of English glory crowd upon the brain! Surely, the imagi- 
nation is more fired and national sentiment more roused by 
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Carr: a visit to the spot where one of our greatest countrymen 
_* was born, and passed his childhood, than by any written 
1850. record of his deeds. This untidy farmhouse, with its 

neglected gardens and weed-choked fish-ponds, round 
which the poor, badly-clothed boy sported during his 
early years, seems to recall his memory—aye, even the 
glory with which he covered England—more vividly than 
s visit to Blenheim Palace, or a walk over the famous 
position near the village of Hochstadt on the banks of 
the Danube. The place, the very air, seems charged 
with reminiscences of the great man who first drew breath 
here. Yet there is nothing in the scenery of this placid 
valley to justify the theory that man’s mind takes a tone 
and colouring from its early surroundings. The fair 
valley, rich with farm produce, seems essentially peaceful 
and incapable of producing men of the sword. It is difi- 
calt indeed to realize that its smooth, grassy banka were 
once torn by the feet of contending armies, that its hillsides 
rang with the clash of swords and the din of war, and that 
nigh ten centuries ago thousands of Norse warriors 
trampled its rich meadows, as they fled to their ships 
before the victorious Saxons. The little stream which 
circles round what was once the park, or, as it was still 
styled in the Restoration epoch, the ‘barton,’ of Ash 
House, has been known as the ‘ Warlake’ ever since that 
Saxon victory. It crosses the Axminster road near Ash 
House, at a spot still called the ‘King’s Field.’* We 
learn from local folklore, that until recently the children 
of the neighbourhood prattled of the time when that brook 
ran red with the blood of Norse warriors, and that there 
was bardly a grown man between Axminster and the sea 
who, if obliged to cross the Warlake by night, was not 
sensible of a certain creeping feeling of superstitious 
terror.+ 

* It is common in Devonshire to use the word ‘luke’ for brook.— 


“Book of the Axe. 
+ * Book of the Axe.’ 
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But the place may remind ua still more of later times, Cuarrea 
when Royalist and Roundhead, gay Cavalier and prim _© 
Puritan, stalked through the land in such grim contrast. 1850. 
The sight of this once goodly country house revives atir- 
ring memories of gallant Drakes and Powletts and other 
neighbouring squires who fought and auffered for their 
luckless and unworthy King, and their very names re- 
mind us of the long struggle between ruler and people 
in this distant comer of England. Local tradition is still 
full of stories about the handsome, ill-starred aon of Luey 
Walters, who landed hard by with & handful of followers, 
and whose abortive career presenta such a contrast to that 
of his early friend and comrade, Jack Churchill, who 
Imew not failure. In this spot we recall Monmouth’s re- 
bellion, in the suppression of which Churchill took such 
a leading part, and we pass naturally from the fate of Mon- 
mouth to the ‘Bloody Assize,’ ordered and directed by 
Churehill’s merciless master, whose memory is to this day 
execrated in these south-western counties. Thus a visit 
to Ash House is like opening a page of history inscribed 
with the names of kings and princes and mighty warriors, 
and looking ot the hill across the river, we reflect that in 
1688, it was there that Orange William met John, Lord 
Churchill. 

Born here ten years before the Restoration, Marl- 
borough’s earliest recollections were of civil war. Stories 
of hard-fought fights had inflamed his young imagination. 
Sites of camps, new and ancient, lay thick around his home, 
and the old folk, far and near, were wont to amuse their 
children with war stories and legends of Saxon heroea and 
of Danish invaders. Brought up amongst those who had 
fought for the King, his young companions were the sons 
of Cavaliers who had charged at Naseby or bled at Edge- 
hill. The stories of these events were then household 
words in every neighbouring Hall; and the dented breast- 
piece and notched sword hanging in the parlour, bore 
silent witness to hard blows given and received for unfor- 
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tunate Charles. Taught by a ruined Cavalier father to 
hate the canting Puritan, and to ridicule and despise his 
vulgarity, the chivalry of the unselfish Royalist appealed all 
the more strongly to the heroic sympathies of the boy, while 
the remembrance of the overwhelming misfortunes of the 
picturesque Royal martyr appealed to his imagination and 
excited his compassion. Whatever effect the peaceful 
character of the surrounding scenery may have had upon 
him, the atmosphere of his early home could not fail to 
foster a love for war, to arouse within him a healthy 
personal ambition, and to tinge his young dreama with 
military enthusiasm. 

Biographers sometimes think it necessary to prove their 
heroes to be of ancient lineage, and long pedigrees are 
accordingly invented by ingenious heralds to substantiate 
the existence of mythical ancestors. But the vexed 
question of John Churchill's genealogy will not be entered 
upon here, for it is impossible to connect him positively in 
any direct way with the long list of forefathers allotted to 
him by many historians. Indeed, it seems doubiful if his 
descent in the male line can be traced with any certainty 
beyond his grandfather, Mr. John Churehill, though there 
can be no doubt, that, like most of England's greatest 
leaders, he sprang from a family that had long been 
reckoned amongst the landed gentry of the Kingdom. 

In the list of landowners near Bridport, in 1880, we find 
the name of ‘John Chirehille,’ who was doubtless one of 
his ancestors.* In Wilts and Dorsetshire, families of that 
name had long been settled ‘+ Mr. Awnsham Churchill, 
the celebrated bookseller and publisher in the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, was a kinsman of Marlborough, and 
Sir John Churchill, Master of the Rolls, was his father’s 
first-cousin.} Many Churchills had been knights of the 

+ Appendix to Sixth Report of Historical MSS. Commission. 

4 Hutchin's ‘Dorsetchire'; Anthony Wood; Collinson’s ‘ Somerset- 


shice,’ vol. iii, p. 67. 
} Sir John, born about 1620, married Susanna, daughter of Edinund 
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shire, which generally implied that they were men of birth 
and position, and the name of Elias de Churchville appears 
in the list of Edward II.’s Parliament, as ‘manucaptor of 
Rogerus de Nonaunt, Knight of the Shire,’ returned for 
Devon.* 

The family would seem to bave come originally from 
Somersetshire, and probably derived its surname from the 
hamlet of Churchill, in the parish and manor of that 
name. Some biographers, not content with dilating upon 
the assumed ancient lineage of Marlborough, insist upon 
his French origin, because of the strong similarity between 
coureil and Churchill. They ignore the fact that the 
name is composed of two very common Saxon words, 
frequently found joined together in all parts of England, 
churches being often built upon hills. No combination of 
two words could be more natural than that of ‘ Churchill;’ 
indeed, no fewer than four parishes and one hamlet in 
England are so named. It has its counterpart in Churcham, 
Churchdown, Churchover, and Churehston. A common 
family name in Dorsetshire is Churebnaye — ‘naye,’ or as 
it is sometimes written, ‘nayro,’ being the South-country 
word for ham, or hamlet. Crichel (Circel) is evidently the 
same word ag Churchill. Long Crichel, Dorset, is written 
in the ‘ King's Book’ Kyrchil Longa. Churchill is, and 
was, by no means an uncommon name, and looking to its 
derivation, it is unlikely that all who bear it come from a 
common stock. The post Churchill come of an Essex 
family, and there are other families of that name who can 
trace no connection with Marlborough or any of his for- 
bears. Of these families, one was settled in the seven- 
teenth century at Crawley, in the parish of Chardatock, 
Doreet ; another at Crewkerne, near Lyme Regis, Devon. 
A Churchill family now resides at Colliton House, Dor- 


Pridesux, and died in October, 1685. He was godfather to Henrietia, 
Marlborough’ second child. ‘There was aleo another Churehill at the 
Bar, who died in April, 1709, ns M.P. for Dorchester. 

* Palgrave's ‘ Parliamentary Writs.’ 
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chester, where there still hangs a picture of the Colonel 
Joshua Churchill who joined Monmouth when he landed. 

Luttrell records: ‘Yesterday one Deborah Churchill, 
sometime since found guilty of murder, was carried in 4 
coach to Tyburn, and there executed for the same.’ Among 
the twenty ‘ poore Weomen ’ paid to ‘ walke’ at the funeral 
of Charles I1., we find one ‘ Ann Churehill.'* In reference 
to the Duke of York's partiality for John Churchill, Legge, 
and Hyde, Lord Halifax writes: ‘He ought to consider 
those who had ancestors, as well as those who had none.’ 
Sir J. Reresby describes those three Iavourites as ‘ being 
scarce Gentlemen.’+ But in the Oxford matriculation 
papers of Murlborough’s father, the grandfather is de- 
scribed as ‘Generosus, which may be deemed as equiva- 
lent to what we now mean by ‘ Esquire.’ 

The manor of Churchill, in Somersetshire, did not 
apparently belong to anyone of that name, until Marl- 
borough’s cousin, the Master of the Rolls, bought it, in 
1652, from Mr. Richard Jennyns, the father of Sarah, 
Marlborough’s wife.§ It had only been about a century in 
possession of her family, Ralph Jennys, her great-great- 
grandiather, having purchased it in 1568./ At Sir J. 
Churchill's death it passed to one of hie daughters, and 

* Warrants for funerals in the Lord Chamberlain's.office. 

+ ‘Reresby Diary,’ 28, 2, 1688. 

At Oxford the term ‘ Anmiger’ was not, it appears, then bestowed 
upon snyone under the rank of a knight's eldest son. A knight's 
younger son and all the sons of country gentlemen were described as 
‘generosus.’ The entry in question runs thus: ‘ Winstonus Churchill 
Lond fil. Johis Churchill de Glanvile Woot# in Com. pa. Gen. an, 
! The pa. (predicto) is evidently a clerical error for * Dor- 

This information has been kindly furnished by Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian Library. 

§ Mr. Green, in his history of this manor, describes it as consisting 
of 20 messuages, 20 cottages, a windmill, 20 gardens, 20 orchards, 
200 acres of land, 60 of meadow, 250 of pasture, 80 of wood, and B00 
of gorse and heath. Common pasture for all mannor of cattle, and 
free warren in the appurtenances of Churchill. 

|| He bought it from Sir Wm. Lo, or Lowe. See the ‘Manor of 
Churchill,’ by E. Groen, F.S.4. 
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throngh her to her husband’s family. It was thus but a 
very short time in possession of any member of Marl- 
borough's family. 

‘The manor of Great Mintorn, in Dorsetshire, where 
Marlborough’s father and grandfather hed lived, was not 
their frechold property, but was only rented from Win- 
chester College.” 

* The original lease was granted to Marlborough’s grandfather in 


1642, and it was ronewed by Mr. Winston Churehill, Marlborongh’s 
father, in 1660. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MARLBOROUGH'H MOTHER, FATHER, MROTHERS, AND SISTERS, 


The violent temper of John Churchill's mothor—His father at 
Oxford, in the Civil War, and afterwards in Dublin—‘Divi 
Britannici '—Sir Winston's ten children, 


Mantnoroven’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the 
stanch Cavalier Sir John Drake, by his Roundhead wife, 
Eleanor Boteler. She was clever, but her talents did 
not compensate for the sharpness of her tongue and the 
violence of her temper. Her great son inherited his 
mother's ability, but, happily for him and for England, not 
hor irritable disposition. After his marriage she had many 
serious encounters with her imperious daughter-in-law, 
which led to unpleasunt family jars. A letter from 
Dublin in June, 1668, contains an amusing allusion to the 
fiery, jealous tone of the letters she sometimes wrote to 
her husband when he was in Ireland. She twitted him for 
not coming to England occasionally to see his wife, as, she 
asserts, his colleagues were in the habit of doing. This letter 
says: ‘Sir Wineton’s lady saluted him with such a tem- 
pestuous epistle, as if the only reason he sought not the 
same liberty was because he was more delighted with hia 
divertizements than obliged by hia business to continue 
here.’* 

Marlborough’s father, Winston Churchill, was born in 
1620, and lived at Mintern, near Dorchester. He was the 


* "The Carte Papers, Bodleian Library. 
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son of Mr. John Charchill, of Wottan Glanvile in the same 
county, who was a member of the Middle Temple, and one 
of the Deputy-Registrars of the Court of Chancery.* Mr. 
John Churchill had married Sarah, daughter of Sir Henry 
Winston, of Standiston, Gloucestershire, from which con- 
nection the name of Winston came into the Churchill 
family. He is said to have made money at the Bar, and 
the Duchess of Marlborough, in describing her husband’s 
family, states — with some exaggeration certainly — that, 
when Winston married, his father was able to give hin 
property worth £1,000 per annum. Winston, she adds, 
was no favourite with his father, who bequeathed his pro- 
perty to his grandson John, her husband, only giving his 
own son Winston a life-interest in it. In 1678, when 
seriously in debt, Winston induced his son John to break 
the entail, in order to raise money on the property to pay 
off his lisbilities.+ @ 

In 1686 Winston Churchill, then only sixteen years of age, 
was sent to St. John’s College, Oxford.; There he soon 
acquired a reputation for sedateness, talent, and application, 
but for some unexplained reason he did not remain long 
enough to take a degres. He quitted the quiet of a Col- 
legiate life when England was already on the brink of that 
great civil war which for many years ravaged her most fertile 
districts, destroyed many of her cities, castles and country 
houses, and laid low thousands of her noblest and man- 
liest sons. The Churchills, father and son, remained loyal 
to their King. Winston became Captain of Horse, and 
took part in many a hard-fought encounter. He distin- 
guished himself at the battles of Lansdown Hill and Round- 


* He was admitted to that society on 38, 1613. Sea ‘Tho Manor 
of Churchill,’ by E. Green, p. 6. 

+ MS. poper by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in the Spencer 
House Collection. 

+ The following is the entry of his matriculation, as given in Coxe, 
+1686, April 8, Winstonus Churchill Londin’ fil. Johis Churchill do 
Glanville Wooton in com.tié Gen. an. nat. 16.’ 
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way Down, at the siege of Taunton, and at the defence 
of Bristol.* For the active part taken by father and son 
against the Parliament, heavy fines were imposed upon 
both. The father’s fine was £440, the son’s £4,446. The 
former was paid, but the latter was so much more than the 
son, Winston, could afford, that he was compelled to sur- 
render his property to the Commonwealth. Thus rendered 
houseless through his loyalty to the King, he was glad to 
avail himself of his mother-in-law’s invitation to share with 
her the possession of Ash House, her ruined home near 
Axminster. There he lived with his young wife until bis 
property was given back to him at the Restoration. 

During this forced retirement of twelve years at Ash 
House most of his children were born. It was a period full 
of portentous excitement for all Englishmen, especially for 
those who, like Winston Churchill, had staked their all in 
the eause of the King. He had the good fortune {o be fond 
of books, and was consequently able to find occupation in 
literary pursuits and in the personal education of his 
children, for which duty he was eminently qualified. It 
was from him, at this time, that his son John acquired the 
rudiments of education. 

At the Restoration Mr. Winston Churchill sat in Parlia- 
ment for Weymouth. Fond of science, he became in 1661 
one of the earliest members of the Royal Society, then 


* These names are mentioned in the grant of augmentation of arms 
—now at Blenheim Palace—given to Winston Churchill in 1861; but 
these names are indistinct, and those of other battles in which he took 
a part are entirely illegible. 

+ ‘On the 9th April, 1646, Jobn Churchill, of Doreet, late one of the 
Deputy Registrars in Chancery, prayed in regard he was aged, of in- 
firm body, and unable to travel, that he might be admitted to make o 
composition by deputy. Following this, in July, he stated he had re- 
signed his office to his nephew, Jobn Churchill, of Lincoln's Inn; and 
then came John Churchill, of Lincoln's Inn, and answered for the 
payment imposed on his uncle John, of Wotton Glanville. On the 
28th August the fine was fixed at £440.’ The Royal Composition 
Papers, 2nd sec., vol. xiii; *The Manor of Churchill,” by E. Green, 
PBA. 
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in its infancy. In recognition of hia loyalty, an ang- 
mentation of arms and (what wos then by no means 
common amongst the smaller gentry) a crest were con- 


Ouarrex 
IL 


1650. 


ferred upon him by special warrant.* This was a very 361, 1669. 


cheap way of rewarding loyalty, but, when the privilege of 
bearing arms at all was confined to a few, it meant more 
than it sounds to modern ears. As some sort of recogni- 
tion for all he had lost through his fidelity to the King, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners of the Court 
of Claims, created by patent to hear the appeals of the 
Irish ogoinst the Cromwellian Settlement, and to distinguish 
between the ‘innocency and the nocency’ of all concerned. 
This court sat at the King’s Inns in Dublin, where the Four 
Courts now stand.+ The date up to which cases were to 


be heard was May, 1661, afterwards prolonged for some , 6, 1661. 
years more.: The first case was heard in February, 1662, #4 7, 1668. 
and the court did not close its proceedings until the be- 13% 166} 


ginning of 1689.§ Many of the cases brought before it 
were heartrending in the extreme. Impoverished gentle- 
men claimed back the properties of which they had been dis- 
possessed by Cromwell because of their loyalty to the King. 
The doors of the court were daily crowded by famished 
soldiers and by tattered peers and squires in absolute want. 
A fow had their lands restared to them; but in most cases 
those who had sided with the regicides were allowed to retain 
the castles and the baronies, which, robbed from the loyal 
Irish, had been given to them by Cromwell as the reward of 
their troason. It was about this time that Sir Winston took 
as his motto ‘Faithful, but unfortunate’; for he, too, in a 


* This warrant of §2 1, 1669 is registerod in the Heralds’ College. 
It was then he assumed the Spanish motto of ‘ Fiel pero desdichado' 
—faithful but unfortunate. 

+ Kennet’s ‘ Register of Events,’ 14, 8, 1669, 

+ Some of the Cromwellian Settlers wh» had obtained forfeited lands 
were ruined by the decisions of this court. 

§ It may be of interest to know that the weekly allowance granted to 
thove commissioners for board and lodging in Dublin was 4/4 9s. 1)d. 
each. 
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small way had been similarly made to suffer in England. 
How the boy John Churchill must have pondered over 
these words in Dublin, when he saw daily in those men 
who appeared before the Court a striking illustration of 
how often steadfastness in faith and loyalty led to penury, 
and in how many cases wealth and titles had been won by 
treason and perfidy! It was a bad lesson to be learned 
by @ youth at the most receptive period of life. 

Reealled to London by the King’s’ order in January, 
1663,* Wineton Churchill had conferred upon him the 
distinction of knighthood, and the following year he was 
made Junior Clerk Comptroller of the King’s Household.t 
He again went to Ireland in January, 1665-66, to sit on 
the same commission as before. 

“Brother Churchill,’ writes one of his colleagues, ‘was 
particularly severe upon the Duke of York's agents.’t 
Why he shouild have been so is difficult to determine. 

In 1675 he published a dull, but by no meana an un- 
learned, book, under the curious title of ‘ Divi Britannici.’ 
It proves him to have been a man of great research, skilled 
in heraldry, and well read in ancient history. It contains 
the lives of the English monarcha from the earliest times, 
and dwells forcibly upon the Divine right of kings to rule 
their subjects absolutely. It aleo gives some interesting 
information about the armorial bearings of our reigning 
houses.§ In the dedication of this book to Charles IL, he 
says it was ‘begun when everybody thought that the 

* Fourth Report of Historieal MSS. Commission, p. 247. 

+ Records of the Board of Green Cloth. We read of him as visitor 
to the Bodleian Library on 4, 10, 1665. 

t In the Report of the Carte MSS, by Russell and Prendergast, pub- 
lished 1871, there is a curious story of s fight between Sir Winston 
Chorchill and Captain Thornhill at the chambers of the former in 
King’s Inn, Dublin. 

§ Anthony Wood describes this book as ‘very thin and trite." Lord 
Macaulay, in his lofty, offhand fashion, refers to it with pitying con- 
tempt. Tho work is described on the title-page as ‘Being a remark 
upon the lives of all the Kings of Shis Isle from the year of the world 
2855 unto the year of grace 1660. 
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monarehy had ended, and would have been buried in the Ouartex 
same grave with your martyred father,’ and‘ when none 2 
of ue that had served that blessed prince had any other 1660. 
weapons left us but our pens to show the justice of our 
zeal by that of his title.” 

When James II. came to the throne, Sir Winston Churchill 
was continued in his position as ‘ Eldest Clerk Comptroller’ 
of the Green Cloth, and he represented Lyme Regis in Par- 
liament daring the whole of that King’s reign. He was 
shortly afterwards promoted to be Second Clerk of the 
Green Cloth in ordinary. He died in 1688, and was buried '’-i, 1687-8 
in St. Martin’s-iu-the-Fields, Wostminster. He had very 
little to leave his widow, and nothing to leave any of his sons, 
having beon in straitened circumstances for some years before 
hia death. ‘The entail having been broken by arrange- 
ment with his son John, as already mentioned, he left 
the leasehold of Mintern and all his personal property to 
hia widow, with a request that she should bequeath it at 
her death to their third son, Charles, from whom he had 
borrowed money to pay his debie.* 

Mzs. Winston Churchill bore her husband twelve 
children. Their names were as follows : 

1. Arabella, born in Ash Houss, and baptized in Ash 
Chapel, 33-2, 1648, She died in 1780.+ 

2. Winston, who died young, 

8. John, born at Ash, #°-f, 1650, and baptized in Ash 
Chapel, 3 6, 1650; died 1722. 

4, George, born at Ash, #§-3, 1652-8; baptized $4 5, 
1653; he died 1%, 5, 1710. 

5. Ellen, baptized in Ash Chapel, 9°-4%, 1652-8. 

6. Mary, born 3# 7, 1655; baptized %-2, 1655; buried 
afr 5, 1656. 

T. Charles, born 7'; 2, 1655-6; baptized seven days 
aftorwards. 


* Mintern was held on lease from Winchester College. His wife, 
Lady Churchill, died in 1697. The probate to her will is dated 
Ys B, 1697. 

+ The name in the parish register is spelt ‘ Churchwell.’ 
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9. Jaspar; died young. 

10. Theobald, born in Dublin, and baptized in St. 
Bride's Church, }} 1, 1662-3.* 

There were two other daughters, Dorothy and Barbara, 
who died in infancy. 

Of these only one deughter—Arabella—and four sons— 
John, George, Charles, and Theobsld—lived beyond child- 
hood.t 

In small county families like the Churchills of those 
days, it was the common ambition of parents to provide for 
their sons in the army and navy, and, if they had any 
Court influence, to place their daughters in some royal 
household. Sir Winston and his father had suffered much 
for their King in the ‘Great Rebellion,’ and at the 
Restoration, Charles II. and his brother, the Duke of 
York, felt bound to do something for them in return. As 
soon as Arabella was old enough to leave the paternal roof, 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, took her ss a maid-of- 
honour. How she very soon became the mistress of that 
Duchesa’s husband will be told in another chapter. 

John, the eldest son who reached the age of manhood, ia 
the subject of this history. George, the second son, was 
provided for in the navy, where the Duke of York, 
as Lord High Admiral, had, of course, much patron- 
age. He served os a volunteer at sea in the Dutch 
war of 1666, and in after-yeara displayed both courage 
and ability as a sailor. His ship, the Newcastle, was tho 
first which joined William III. in 1688. In the following 
year he was given command of a squadron employed on 
the coast of Ireland during the Duke of Schomberg’s 
unfortunate campaign in that country, and when in 
command of the St. Andrew, he took a distinguished 
part in the victory over the French st Cherbourg 

+ Noble says he died in 1685. 


+ The use of more than one Christian name had not yet been intro- 
duced into society. 
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and La Hogue. He withdrew from the navy when 
Captain Aylmer was made Admiral over bis head. This 
supercession followed soon upon his eldest brother's dis- 
grace, and was probably in consequence of it. When 
Marlborough bad been restored to favour, George was 
appointed Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, and he 
retained that position until Lord Pembroke became Lord 
High Admiral. Lord Pembroke was succeeded by Prince 
George, Queen Anne's husband, who, without doubt to please 
Marlborough, promoted George Churchill to be Admiral, 
and made him one of his Council. During the six following 
years, thanks to his brother's influence, he was virtually 
the supreme master of the navy. He eat in Parliament 
during the greater part of his life, but, crippled with gout, 
he was forced to relinquish all public duty in 1708. At 
one time be was seriously suspected by the Junto of 
giving information, through Prince George, to the Queen, 
of the Whig doings and intentions, but when told of this 
Marlborough said: ‘It is not trae, for the Queen doss 
not like him, and seldom speaks to him.’ It is much to 
his credit that he died poor, in an age when most public 
men robbed the State. This is all the more remarkable, 
because he had long held highly-paid offices, and had never 
been married. He died in his fifty-cighth year, and his 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey contains these words: 
*Tnvictissimi ducis Marlburghii frater non indignus.’ He 
left all he possessed to his illegitimate son, George 
Churchill, and to his nephew, Francis Godfrey. 

Charles, Sir Winston’s fourth son—the third who lived 
to grow up—became page to Christian, King of Denmark, 
at thirteen years of age, and st sixteen Gentioman of 
the Bedchamber to Prince George. He was a keen 
soldier and an able infantry leader. Had he not been 
overshadowed by his brother's fame, he would have left 

* In the papers of the Lord Chamberlnin’s office are recorded several 


lawsuits for debts owed by hira, that lend one to believe he was 
extravagant. 
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behind him a well-deserved military reputation. At the 
battle of Landen he made his nephew, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, a prisoner, and was allowed 20,000 guilders for his 
ransom.* He took a distinguished part in the battle of 
Blenheim, in. recognition of which his brother sont him 
home in charge of Marshal Tallard and other French 
prisoners of distinction. He was at difforent times Governour 
of Kinsale, of Guernsey, of the Tower, and of Brussels. 
He rose to be a Lieutenant-general, and was Colonel of 
the Coldstream Guards, but resigned when he was given to 
understand at the accession of George 1. that his services 
were no longer required. He died much regretted by those 
who knew him, and is buried at Great Minton, He 
married a daughter of Mr. Gould. She afterwards married 
Lord Abingdon, and the Dorsetshire property passed with 
her from the Churebill family. Charles had no children 
by his wifo, but he left an illegitimate son, Charles, who 
bocame a General, Governour of Plymouth, Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the King, and represented Castle Rising in 
Parliament for many years.t This son was a friend of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s, and married his natural daughter by 
Moll Skerrett.} By her he had one daughter, married 
to the first Earl Cadogan, who divorced her. He also 
had a natural son by Mrs. Oldfield, the actress.§ 

The youngest son, Theobald, entered the Church. He 
never obtained preferment, but was at one time chaplain 


* Warrant of 2nd March, 1693, 

+ ‘I hear Colonel Churchill ia gone to your city. I don't know 
what he may pass for among you; if assurance will recommend him, 
he never fails of that quality, thaugh ho can boleve himself with as 
much gdod manners as anybody where his impertinence meets with no 
encouragement.’ Letter from Mrs. Delany, dated 22, 8, 1725, See her 
Life, vol. i., p. 117. “He was born in 1679, and died 1745 at Bath, where 
there is a monument to him in the abbey. He is immortalized by his 
friend Hanbury Williams. 

t Sir K. Walpole afterwards married this Moll Skerratt. 

§ Mra. Oldfield, born 1684, died 42-14, 1780, aged forty-seven. 
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to the Royal Dragoons when his brother John was its 
Colonel.” 


+ He matriculated in Queen's College, Oxford, when fourteen years 
of age, 2, 8, 1679; B.A. 1680, and M.A. 1688; died 8, 12, 1685, and 
was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The following genealogical 
tree is copied trom one found in the Rolls Office amongst the domestic 
papers of Jamee II.'s reign. ‘The bundle is marked in peneil : ‘Heraldic 
peerage between 1664 & 1668." It is also ondorsed ‘ 1687." 

Jasper—Alice, a. of John John, La, Butler. Elizabeth a. to St 
Churehill, |Claxton, of Her- ‘of Broomfield. George Villiers, of 
of Brad.’ | rington, Darset- Brokesby, & sister 
ford, Dor- | ahire. | t0 George, Duke 
setshire. | | of Buckingham. 

| de (mee 


I 
John Churchill, -Sarah,d.&co- Sir J.Drake,-—-Ellen, a. & 
of Mintem, heir of Sir H. of Ash, in | coheir. 


Dorsetshire. | Winston of | Devon. 
Standish, Glou- shire, 
 costarshire. 


i 
Sir Winston churehi, _. Elizabeth Drake. 
of Great Mintern. 


Jobn, now Lord Churebill. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
EARLY BOYHOOD AND EDUCATION. 


Marlborough's boyhood—His life in Dublin—Goes to St. Paul's 
School—His education and bad spelling— Knowledge of French. 


Joun CrurcaiiL was his father’s second son, the eldest 
having died in infancy. We know little of his boyhood, and 
have none of those anecdotes of his early days that are 
so common in the biographies of great men. His father, 
an earnest student of history, was his earliest instructor, 
and from that loyal soldier he drank in a love of England 
and a deep respect for its history, laws and liberties, 
which influenced his whole subsequent career. His firat 
regular tutor was the Rev. R. Farrant, Rector of Musbury 
parish, a man noted for piety and scholarship, and remark- 
able for having refused a bishopric.* During the ten or 
twelve years young Churehill spent at Ash House, he learnt 
from this worthy man the rudiments of knowledge aa usually 
taught at that time to the sons of English country gentle- 
men, and he acquired that sincere love for Protestantism 
which was ever his strongest conviction, and one of the 
most remarkable features in his character. At no period 
of his career, however, was there any bigotry in his 


* ©The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ otc., otc., p.8. This 
reverend gentleman (M.A. Oxon.) was in every way fitted for the 
office of Bishop, He died in 1662, having been given the living of 
Mosbury in 1656 by Sir J. Drake, of Trill Houso, in succession to 
‘Edward Grifin, expelled by the Puritans. 
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religion, and he leaned rather towards the broad, liberal, 
Protestant teaching of the Church, than to the narrow 
theology and ceremonial of its High Church section. In 
the following pages it will be shown how much this Protes- 
tant feoling, acquired in boyhood, influenced his conduct 
at the great crisis of his life and at what may be termed 
the most important point in the history of the English 
Constitution, 

When Sir Winston went to Ireland in 1662 as a com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims, he took his wife and 
family with him, They lived in Bridge Street, Dublin, 
then a fashionable quarter, though now one of the most 
squalid in that city. Their neighbours were Sir P. 
Davys, the principal Secretary of State; John Chevers, 
whose son was crested Viscount Mount -Leinster by 
James IL; Sir E. Burrowes; Pairick D'Arcy, a famous 
Roman Catholic lawyer and member of the Confederate 
Irish ; Derrick Westenra, the well-known Dutch merchant; 
the Marquis of Antrim ; and Sir Hercules Langford.” 

In Dablin, John Churchill attended the City Free School, 
an old foundation for some twenty children of poor free- 
men. The master was the Rev. Dr. W. Hill, Fellow of 
Merton, Oxford, who only received eighteenpence a quarter 
for each scholar, in addition to a fixed salary of £15 
per annum.+ He was, however, allowed to live in the 
school-house rent free, and to take in by private arrange- 
ment a few better-class boys as day-pupile, amonget 


* Private letter from Sir Bernard Burke, Ulater, who informed me 
that the following gentlemen sent their sons to the City Free Sehool, 
viz., Sir N. Purdon, Colonel 0. Wheeler, A. Campbell, A. Adair, P. 
Rogerson, ete. 

+ Dr. Hill, known aa ‘ the famdus Hellenist,’ was born in Warwick- 
shire in 1619. At ono time he practised as a physician. ‘The school- 
house—of which some walls still remain—stood on the eastern side of 
Schoolhouse Lune, which is extremely narrow, and runs north from, 
High Street to Cook Street. The schoolhouse only fell about 1846. 
‘The grest and learned Archbishop Usher had beon educated at this 
achool. 
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Gurrm whom were young Pooley, afterwards Bishop uf Cloyne, 


1665. 


and Not Foy, afterwards Bishop of Waterford. Young 
Churchill did not, however, remain there more than a 
year, for he returned with his father to London towards 
the end of 1663, and became a pupil in St. Paul's School, 
of which Samauel Cromleholme was then headmaster. How 
long he was at St. Paul’s is not known, but, as the school 
—which was closed at Midsummer 1665 on account of the 
plague—was destroyed in the Great Fire the year after, 
and was not apparently reopened until 1670, it would 
seem that his school education must have ended in 1665, 
near the date of his fifteenth birthday. In that same year 
hie father went back to Dublin to resume his duties as a 
Commissioner of Claims. 

In the Rev. G. North's copy of Knight's ‘ Life of Colet,’ 
now in the Bodleian Library, where the ‘ De Be Militari’ of 
‘Vegetius is entered as one of the books then possessed by 
St. Paul's School, there is the following MS. note*: ‘From 
this very book, John Churchill, scholar of this school, after- 
wards the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, first learnt the 
elements of the art of war: as was told ine, George North, 
on St. Paul's day, 1724-25, by an old clergyman, who said 
he was a contemporary scholar, was then well acquainted 
with him, and frequently saw him read it. This I testify 
to be true.—G. Norta.’t Most schoolboys would find the 
Latin of this work difficult to construe, but the book contains 
passages of a character to account for the pleasure with 
which boy of a strong military bent would pore over 
its pages, even though he might not be able to turn all 
ita sentences into good English. In the dedication to this 
‘Life of Colet,’ it is said: ‘We have lately lost two 


* ‘The Rev. G. North was Rector of Codieote. Thia MS. note ia at 
page 488 of the above-mentioned work in the Bodleian Library. 

+ This note has been recently verified in the Bodleian Library by Mr. 
R. B, Gardiner, one of the mastora of St. Paul's School; he wrote an 
article on the eubject in The Pauline from which I have taken this 
information. 
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persons of the most exalted station that our school (St. 
Paul’s) could glory in, viz., the Dukes of Marlborough 
and of Manchester, from whom, as we have many in- 
stances of favour, we might, if they had lived longer, 
have expected more.’* In an Apposition speech delivered 
by Christopher Hussey in St. Paul's School about 1702, 
there is the following allusion to Marlborough : ‘Hie Mal- 
burius denique ab ipso Cesare Gallos domare ot a 
Gallorum injuriis vicinas gontes tueri didicit."t 

From all this, we are justified in assuming that Marl- 
borough had at least an elementary knowledge of Latin, in 
addition to the stock of learning he picked up from his 
father, from the Rector of his parish, and at the schools he 
attended. When we further remember that in early life he 
could converse fluently in Freneh—which hardly one of 
all the King’s Ministers could do—wo feel that when his 
enemies pronounced him to be ‘grossly illiterate,’ they 
grossly maligned him. As with Hannibal, so with Marl- 
borough, much of our knowledge regarding him comes to 
us from his enemies. ‘The Jacobites detested him because 
he assisted William at the Revolution. His rivals in 
public life envied hia success, and hated him for it, It wes 
necessary for the existence of the Government which 
destroyed him to disparage his talents, and writers em- 
ployed to vility him sought to make him ridiculous because 
he could not apell, His spelling was unquestionably bad, 
and he often subscribed himself in early life, ‘Your lord- 
chipe’s bumbell servant.’ But in his time there was no 
recognised standard of spelling, and if he failed in this 
respect, it was in company with Lord Chancellor Somers 
and a host of other well-known and even learned contem- 
poraries.} The letters of Pepys abound with mistakes in 


+ Bee the edition of 1724. 

+ The Pauline, of Sune, 1892, p. 117, 

 Somors wrote ‘bin’ for beon, ‘coold' for cooled, ‘don’ for done, 
“dor? for door, ‘gon so farr,’‘ Munday,’ * wee,’ ‘meo,"‘ busines,’ * wine," 
* restlesse,’ ‘ oppurtunity,’ ete. In many contemporary letters from men 
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spelling, and even in our own time we have had many 
instances— Wellington and Napoleon, for example—of great 
men who could never learn to spell properly. His grammar 
and style were quite as good as those of James II., or 
Qneens Anne and Mary, and most of the history-makers 
of their time. 

To allege, therefore, that he was conspicuously illiterate 
and ignorant, is to misstate facts. He left behind him 
a most voluminous official correspondence, from which the 
reader can judge for himself on this point. One of his 
friends, a good judge of literary work and style in the 
reign of Anne, when recounting the wits and writers 
of his time, saya: ‘Others’ I forbear, because tho’ a 
thousand Oceasions testify their Abilities, their Modesty 
bath hitherto concealed their Works and Names: only give 
me leave to add, it is the Opinion of some good Judges that 
if the Duke of Marlborough would give us his own Memoirs, 
we should find he could Write as well es Fight like 
Cresar."* 

His knowledge of French has been questioned, because 


of position we find the following: ‘ Pepell,’ ‘prisener,'‘ rable,’ * peces,’ 
‘quiat,’ ‘imbussadore,” ‘to judg,’ ‘Chanseler,’ ‘whare,’ ‘ interest,’ 
‘ncompaned,’ ‘pertickelery,’ “exterpreted,’ ete, I have taken these 
examples at hazard from some letters before me. ‘That bud spelling 
not & failing peculiar to the English of Marlborougb’s day the follow. 
ing copy of a letter from the French Duchess of Portsmouth is a good 
proof. Although her virtue was not what it might be, che was a well- 
torn Indy, belonging to the Court of the ‘Great Monarch.” This letter 
is addressod to ‘ Mr. Sidney,’ ‘Do Paris co 8 do mar 1689. Ge sais 
toute les bonté avec lesquelle vous aves parlles de moy moneieur dont 
ge vous euys infniment obliges, Vous saves combien toute ma vie ge 
esté dans vos interais, et de vos amie de mon eaute ge no enya poingt 
changé et lonne peut prandre plus de part au tousse,’ etc. Many 
other of her letters, with equally bnd spelling and grammar, are in Mr. 
Alfred Morrison's collection of autographs. 

+ Dr. H. Felton’s ‘ Dissertations on reading the Classics and forming 
a just style, written in the year 1709." Ho draws a constant distine- 
tion between the writings of men of quality and of scholars, and says 
there ia aa much difference between their writings ‘as there ia in the 
behaviour of a dancing master and a gentlome: 
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in one of his letters to Robethon—the faithful agent of the 
House of Hanover—he gives as an excuse for writing in 
English, that his secretary, ‘ poore Cardonsle, is sicke."* 
This is a very unfair accusation, for many who speak the 
language fluently, would shrink from writing it, and it is 
absurd to suppose that one who had served so long in 
the French army under Frenchmen entirely ignorant of 
Englich, like Tarenne, should be unable to converse freely 
in French. In one of his letters from abroad he criticises 
the imperfect manner in which someone had spoken French 
in his presence, which of itself should convince the most 
unbelieving that his knowledge of the language was con- 
siderable. Bishop Burnet writes of Marlborough that he was 
“bred up in the Court with no literature.’ Evelyn refers 
to him us ‘ well-spoken and affuble, and supports his want 
of acquired knowledge by keeping good company.’ Lord 
Chesterfield, always cynical about him, says, he was 
“eminently illiterate, wrote bad English, and spelt it worse,’ 
and that ‘he had no share of what is commonly called 
parts; he had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius,’ 
meaning presumably that there was no sparkling wit in 
his conversation, Ino discussion with Burnet upon some 
historical point, he displayed s0 incorrect a conception of 
the subject, that the Bishop asked him the souree of his 
information. He replied that it was from Shakespeare's 
plays be had learnt all he knew of English history.} Such 
an expression may be regarded as a figure of speech not 
intended to be taken literally, but still the story has been 
often quoted asa proof of his ignorance. At any rate, it 
does not prove his ignorance of history, but rather his 
knowledge of Shakespeare, which then was and still is, 
more rare and valuable. 

We learn from the published papers of Flamstead, our 
first Astronomer Royal, that Marlborough was one of the 

* Macpherson, vol. ii., note to page 29. 

+ This ‘aneodote is told by Dr. ‘Warner in his ‘ Remarks on the History 
of Fingal,’ on Bishop Burnet's authority. 
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hundred and forty gentlemen who had been his pupils. 
Flamstead states that he employed these ‘ young gentlemen’ 
in his ‘ night observations, to tell the clock, to “ write for” 
him, and in other duties and work that he could safely 
trust them in.’* He saya he was compelled to take in these 
pupils to help him to pay skilled assistants and to purchase 
instruments. Under such a master it may be fairly assumed 
that Marlborough learned something of mathematics and 
astronomy. 

With the exception of his bad spelling, then 60 common a 
failing, I do not find in the vast correspondence he left 
behind him any particular evidence of o marked want of 
education. He was not even then esteemed highly educated, 
nor was he well read in either ancient or modern literature; 
but his knowledge of French gave him access to a wide 
field of literature, which was at that time closed to most 
Englishmen, and even to many men of letters. But what- 
ever may have been his lack of book knowledge, he had 
within him the divine spark of genins, that heaven-sent 
gift which, when allied to wisdom, makes men great; no 
study can produee it, and no learning can compensate’ for 
is absence. It is the rarest of all gifts, and few, if any, 
have had it in larger measure than Marlborough. But 
his genius was slow in development, and his great force 
of character, as well as his mental power, matured 
leisurely. Even his handwriting was better at forty than 
it had been at five-and-twenty. As the slowest growing 
trees produce the hardest timber, it would seem that the 
genius which takes most time to develope is usually of the 
highest quality. Marlborough only began his career of 
victory at fifty-two, and, in the words of Bolingbroke, his 
‘was the perfection of genius matured by experience.’ 


* Bailey's ‘ Account of Flamstead,”’ p. 49. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ARABELLA CHURCHILL. 


Female virtue in the Restoration epoch—The position of a Royal 
mistrese—Arabella’a children—Duke of Berwick—James descris 
Arabella—Bhe marries and has more children. 


Ture is a wide gulf between our standard of female virtue 
and that of the Restoration epoch. This is brought home 
to us by the fact, that an upright, God-fearing gentleman 
like Sir Winston Churchill, should have wished to see his 
only daughter established as » Maid of Honour at a Court 
where Charles II. was King. But in those days it was no 
slur upon a lady to become the mistress of a prince, nor 
did her family suffer in reputation, Lord Arlington, in o 
letter of advice to the beautiful Miss Stewart, refers to the 
position, which he thought she had accepted, of mistress 
to Charles IL, as one to which ‘it had pleased God and 
her virtue to raise her.’* It is said that the parents 
ot Louise de Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, sent her 
originally to Versailles, in the hope that Lewis XIV. would 
thus favour her. Sir E. Wareup records with pride in 
one of his letters, that his daughter, a Maid of Honour 
to Queen Katherine, ‘was one night and t/uther with the 
King, and very graciously received by him.'t The mistress 
to a royal prince was courted by all who had access to 

* De Grammont, ‘Memoirs.’ Miss Stewart never did become the 
King’s mistress. 

+ Granger, vol. iv., p. 888, 
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her. Other women envied her good fortune, and her 
family looked upon her as a medium through whom 
Court favour, power and lucrative employment were to be 
obtained. In allusion to the statement that Marlborough 
owed much of his success in early life to hia sister Arabella, 
Hamilton, who knew thoroughly the French and English 
Courts, writes, ‘ Cela était dans 'ordre.’ In common with 
others of his time, he assumed that ‘the favonrite of the 
King’s mistress, and brother of the Duke's mistress, was in 
a fair way of preferment, and could not fail to make his 
fortune.’* Edward Villiers was made Earl of Jersey because 
his sister was the acknowledged mistress of William IIL., 
and it was taken as a matter of course that ‘la maitresso 
en titre’ should obtain honours and advancement for the 
members of her family. 

Arabella Churchill joined the household of Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, about four years after the Restora- 
tion. She soon lent a willing ear to the importunities of 
the amorous Duke, best known in history as James II. 
Where or in what year the intrigue began, is not quite 
certain ; but it was probably at York, to which place James 
and his Duchess went in August, 1665. James had the re- 
deeming trait of being extremely fond of golf and field sports. 
He rode well, and kept a large number of horses. The 
country near York being then very open, he amused himself 
with coursing. Upon one occasion a large party on horse- 
back accompanied him, the Duchess alone being in a car- 
riage, attended by her Master of the Horse, who was also 
her lover, the handsome Robert Sidney.+ Arabella, who 
was a bad horsewoman, rode a spirited animal, which 
presently bolted and threw her. James gallantly dis- 
mounted to help her, and, struck by the yrace and beauty 


* De Grammont, ' Memoirs,’ p. 810, Bohn’s edition, 1846, 

He was son of Lord Leicester and brother of Algernon, who was 
beheaded. James saya in hia ‘Memoirs’ that thie Robert Sidney, and 
not Charles II., was tho father of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
See Macpherson, vol. i., p-76. 
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of her figure as she lay half unconscious on the grass Cusrmux 
before him, his susceptible heart took fire, and ere-long ¥- 
she became his acknowledged mistress. 1666. 
She was tall, slight, and well proportioned. Her pale 
face waa not pretty, but neither was she the hideous 
skeleton which De Grammont describes. Indeed, some 
of her contemporaries speak of her as good-looking.* In 
disposition, she was lazy and inert. 
She bore four children to the Duke of York. The eldest 
was Henrietta, Lady Waldegrave. The second was James, 
Duke of Berwick, whose name will frequently occur in 
these pages. Tho third was Honry FitzJames, born in 
August, 1678, created by his father Duke of Albemarle, 
and by Lewis XIV. Grand Prior of France; useless and 
debauched drunkard, who died in 1702, The fourth was 
Arabella, born in 1674, who became a nun, and died at 
Pontoise in 1704.+ Ag, 1704, 
The Duke of Berwick saw active service in many countries. 
He rose to a high position in the French army, and is best 
known amongst the famous marshals of Lewis XIV. as the 
Englishman who, in command of a French army, defeated 
the English and Spanish armies under the command of 
the Frenchman, Lord Galway, at Almanza. Berwick waa 
Killed by a round-shot in 1784 at the siege of Philipsburg. 
Unlike hia renowned uncle, he gave liberally to those about 
him, and distributed large sums in secrot charity. He died 
poor in an age when most men of high position amassed 
fortunes. If, however, he despised wealth, he loved glory. 
‘A devout Catholic, he made no parade of bis religion. A 
sincere though moderate Jacobite, he was st all times 
ready in after-life to fight for his half-brother, the ‘ Pre- 
tender.’ Marie Louise, Queen of Spain, said of him: 


+ There is a portrait of her at Althorp. 

+ Sea Notes and Queries, 2nd sories, vol. iv, p. 488. In 
O’Callaghan’s ‘History of the Irish Brignde,’ p. 106, it is stated she 
* lived to the age of ninety, and died in February, 1762." 
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“C'est un grand diable d’Anglais sec, qui va toujours tout 
droit devant lui.’ 

James soon deserted Arabella Churchill for Catherine, 
daughter of the witty Sir Charles Sedley, of Eylesford, 
Kent. This was the lady whom Murlborough’s parents 
wished him to marry. The discarded mistress lived in 
comparative poverty and obscurity until she married Colonel 
Charles Godfrey in 1677." She died in 1780, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, near the ‘Quire door,’ in 
tho grave of her brother, George Churchill. 

William TIL. awarded her a pension of £1,000 a year 
from the revenues of the Irish property given to James IT. 
when Duke of York.t But she never received this left- 
handed jointure, as an inquiry by Parliament into the 
grants of land made so profasely by William resulted in an 
order to sell all James’s Irish property for the benefit of the 
public. She left, by her husband, one son, Francis, and 
two daughters. The elder, Charlotte,! became Maid of 
Honour to Queen Mary IL. and secretly married H. Bos- 
cawon, afterwards created Viscount Falmouth.§ The other 
morried Mr. E. Danch, M.P.) The son Francis served 
in the Foot Guards during several of Marlborough’s com- 
paigns in tho Netherlands.4 

Arabella Churchill lived to see her old lover deposed and 


+ He had served with Marlborongh asa Captain in the Guards. He 
diod at the age of sixty-seven, in 1715, in Bath, whero thore is « monu- 
ment to him in the abbey. 

{ The property upon which Arabella’s pension was charged was 
known as Newcastle, in Co. Limerick. See O’Callughan's ‘ Irish 
Brigade,’ p, 108. 

} Bhe was born 1678, and died in March, 1754, in her seventy-sixth 


year. 

§ His mother was sister of Godolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, 
"This marriage was not owned for several months; why, I know not. 
Historical MSS., Coke Papers, vol. ii, of 1888, p. 408, 

{| Of Newington House, Wallingford. Thie old Oxfordshire family 
is now, I believe, extinct. 

{{ He was for soveral years Colonel of the Hedlordshire Regiment, 
and died % 10, 1712. 
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die in exile. The man she married fought against him, 
and for years she must have followed with peculiar 
interest the progress of a great war, in which her brothers 
fought for England and her traitor son served in the ranks 
of England's enemies.* 


+ Horaco Walpolo says be had often seon her, and had once been in 
‘room with her when he was a boy and she in her dotage. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CHURCHILL BECOMES AN ENSIGN IX THE FOOT GUARDS. 


Churchill becomes a page to the Duke of York—Becomes a favourite 
with James, 


‘Tae compulsory break in the studies of young John 
Churchill, caused by the closing of St. Paul’s School, may 
very possibly have hastened his introduction to Court life. 
Upon leaving school hia father obtained for him the 
position of page to the Duke of York, in recognition of 
Sir Winston’s fidelity to the royal cause. It is said that 
application was in the first instance made to the Duke of 
Beaufort to take the boy, but as there was no vacancy in 
the Badminton household, Sir Winston applied to the 
Duke of York, who granted his request.* 

James had a royal fondness for military display. To 
inspect a handful of troops in Hyde Park, and to see them 
march past in all their feathers and fine clothes, was 
one of his most cherished enjoyments. The young page 
usually accompanied him upon these occasions, and was 
thus able to indulge thet taste for everything military 
which had grown up with him from earliest childhood. 
He evinced the utmost interest in these parades, and 
soon learnt to answer quickly and clearly all questions 
upon drill details. James was highly pleased with his 
Precocious military knowledge and love for matters to 
which he himself attached so much importance. When 


* Soward’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ vol. i. Also Noble. 
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asked upon one of these occasions what he intended to be, 
“ A soldier,’ was the ready answer, and availing himself of 
the opportunity, he begged the Duke to give him a com- 
mission in the King’s regiment of Foot Guards, then on 
parade before them.* His wish was gratified; and in the 
autumn of 1667 he was given ‘a pair of colours,’ that is, 
made an ensign in that distinguished corps, and was posted 
to the King’s company, vice John Howard, compelled to 
retire because of the new law which forbade Roman 
Catholics to hold any office under the Crown. 

Thus began the career of this pennilesa boy. His own 
and hia parents’ poverty brought home to him, as it 60 
often does to young men in similar circumstances, the 
necessity for hard work on his part. It was the spur in 
his side which made him put forth all hia strength to win in 
the race of life. How many able men owe it to their easy 
cireumstances that they have passed away, without raising 
even a ripple on the sea of fame! It is difficult, we are 
told, for the rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven; 
it is no lesa difficult for him to become great in the pro- 
fession of arms, where a life of hard work and anxious 
care, often endured ander great privations, must always 
be the initial step on the road to distinction. It ia surely 
for this reason that younger sons are more apt to succeed 
as soldiera than their brothers who are heirs to fortune. 
The ambition born of poverty is generally for riches and 
the comforts they ensure; but a noble nature seeks wealth 
rather as a means to an end, thatend being honour and 
renown. 

To what extent John Churchill was indebted for his first 
start in life to his sister’s influence with her royal lover, it 
is difficult to say. She had been James's mistress for nearly 
two years, when her brother entered the Foot Guards, 
and though it is not improbable that she had something to 


* This regiment was subsequently called the 1st Regiment of Foot 
Guards, and, having in this century, like all the foct regiments in tho 
army, dropt ita number, is now known as the Grenadier Guards, 
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do with his advancement, still, nothing could be more 
natural than the nomination of a handsome young royal 
page of engaging manners to a place in the Household 
Troops. Even in our own time, prior to the abolition of 
purchaso in the army, the Queen’s pages reesived free 
commissions in the Foot Guards. 

It was about this time that James began to entertain for 
him that warm regard which lasted to the moment when 
the ensign, become a General, quitted his service for 
ever. James much disliked having about him men who 
wera not Catholics, and his liking for young Churchill 
must have been deep and strong to make him forgive the 
determined Protestantiam of his favourite. 

It bas been often said that the Duchess of York fell 
in love with her handsome young page, and much of 
his success in early life is thua accounted for. There 
is, however, no trustworthy authority for this imputa- 
tion.* 

It is interesting to note to what trifling and accidental 
circumstances the greatest reputations have often owed 
their origin. How frequently has the course of history been 
turned aside by some apparently unimportant Court intrigue 
or by some chance like the finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter! How many leaders of men have owed their first 
opportunity to some trivial oceurrenca or some fortunate 
connection with those in power! The pariod produces the 
man, chance assists him, and then if real greatness be in 
him, he dominates his generation and influences posterity. 
Some hold to the pleasant belief that the golden moment of 
opportunity must come sooner or later in life to each one of 


* Anne Hyde died 1671. Mrs. Godolphin, who had been her Maid 
of Honour, gives the following touching description of her death : 
“She was full of unspeakable torture and dicd (poor creature) in doubt 
of her religion, without the Sacrament or Divine by her, like a poore 
wretch ; none remembered hor after one weeke, none sorry for her ; 
sho was tost and flung about, and everyone did what they would with 
the etately carcnse,’—' Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ . 18. 
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us. Be that ss it may—and it is a debatable theory which 
finds little accoptance with the unsuecessful—it is amongst 
the first qualities of the man of genius to recognise his 
chance before it is too late, to see, as Clough puts it: 


‘Midst all the hndaling ailver, little worth 
‘The one thin piece that comes, pure gold.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE ROYAL BROTHERS. 


The talents and vices of Charles II.—His immorality and want of 
principle—His leaning towarde Roman Catholicism—His amiable 
traits — The Arts flourish in his reign—The character of James — 
Hi bigotry, cruelty, and immorality—Churehill brought up in their 
depraved roviety—Churchill’s Protestantism, 


To understand thoroughly the surroundings amidst which 
Marlborough grew into man’s estate, it is necessary to 
have a clear conception of the Restoration Court. To know 
what an army is worth, we take stock of its commander ; 
and to form any useful estimate of society during the reigns 
of Charles II. and of his brother, we must know what were 
the habite, tastes, and morala of those princes. What was 
their character and disposition? Were they English 
gentlemen in thought, word and deed; honest, and 
truthful? Did they love England for England’s sake, 
or only for their own selfish ends? Were they better or 
worse than their father and grandfather, the mere feeble 
imitators of the sturdy, manly Tudors? It was wittily said 
of them that Charles could do well if be would, and 
that James would do go if he could.* But the character of 
the elder brother is difficult to describe, for it waa made 
up of many different and conflicting qualities. Quick- 
witted and clever, he had acquired abroad a knowledge of 
foreign affairs such as none of his Ministers could lay 


© Said by Buckingham ; Burnet vol. i, p. 288. 
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claim to, with the exception of Clarendon and Temple. 
His natural aptitude for the study of character often 
enabled him to see through the cleverest machinations of 
those he employed. But ease and pleasure were the great 
aims of his unkingly life. Come what may, his one 
and fixed determination was to live in undisturbed posses- 
sion of that crown which his father had lost by the adoption 
of violent and unconstitutional measures. Having secured 
the throne, lifa thenceforward was to him a species 
of comedy, a practical joke. Sensualist, idler, and 
cynic, he scoffed at religion, and believed neither in the 
honour of men nor in the virtue of women. If every man 
had his price, experience led him to believe that every 
woman had hers also. ‘The ironical dealings of fate tickled 
his fancy ; the foibles and ambitions of men amueed him, 
and their wrangles over trif_os afforded moterial for his 
careless and witty raillery. Tenncious of what he deemed 
his kingly rights and prerogatives, he was utterly without 
ambition; devoid of any semblance of patriotism or 
principle, wrapped up in love of self, he cared nothing 
for the feelings or wants of others. His only aspiration 
was to rule as he chose, without interference from Var- 
Yiament or Minister, and whilst so doing, to wrest from 
the passing hour every possible personal enjoyment. In 
pursuit of that enjoyment there was no temptation that he 
sought to resist, no vice or villainy from which he shrank, 
‘As long as he was allowed to saunter lazily through life in 
possession of the throne, he felf no sting of shame, 
although the Dutch fleet burnt his ships in the very 
‘Thames. The wail of a nation dishonoured but not over- 
thrown, troubled him nothing. If the plague decimated his 
subjects or the flames destroyed his capital, why should 
such nationsl misfortunes affect him? As long as the 
taxes supplied money for himself and his mistresses, why 
should he distross himself? The avarice and extravagance 
of these women, however, drained his coffers, and com- 
pelled him to depend upon Lewis XIV. for the money 
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he dared not ask from a Parliament of English gentle- 
men.* 

During his unworthy reign, public as well as private 
honour and virtue were laughed to scorn by all the Court. 
He left his soldiers and sailors unpaid, and every depart- 
ment of Government became rotten to the very core. 

The royal brothers were both unblushing libertines. The 
intrigues of Charles were known not only in Whitehall, 
bat in the country generally. His indifference to the 
affairs of State was aloo notorious, and was thus recorded 
in contemporary doggorel : 

«And when he was beat, 
‘He still made his retreat 
To his Clevelands, his Nells, and his Carwells.’t 


He disliked wars, not because he shrank from blood- 
shed, but because they meant stir and trouble. At heart 
he was o coward, a fact which, together with his love of 
ease, kept him from such heroic ventures as brought his 
father to the scaffold, and subsequently sent his brother 
intoexile. His heart was too hollow to admit of any manly 
respect for the most faithful public servant. ‘The sturdy 
honesty of Clarendon was to him as nothing in the balance 
with the caresses of a Barbara Villiers or the smiles of a 
Louise de Kéroualle, He was a treacherous friend, an 
accomplished dissembler, and Barillon’s letters to Louvois 
show him to have been devoid alike of truth and seli- 
respect. His idea of happiness was apparently to sit 
munching sweetments and dried pears in the midst of 
rollicking rogues and wanton women. To his low, craven 
nature it mattered nothing that he should be hated by all 
that was honest at home, and despised as the puppet and 
pensioner of Lewis by all that was honourable abroad. He 


* A prince like a pear which rotten at core is, 
With a Court that takes millions, und yet ns pour as Job is 
—From a contempornry-song. 


+ Marvell's ballad on the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
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knew Oates to be a perjurer, yet he paid this false accuser of 
Catholica from his own private purse with money obtained 
from Lewis upon this stipulation amongst other things, 
that he should declare himself a Roman Cath 

Like his brother, he leaned towards absolutism in govern- 
ment, and consequently towards the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion which fostered it. Unlike James, however, he would 
risk neither his head nor his throne—not even his ease— 
for either. A voluptuary in every sense of the word, he 
was too fond of lazy comfort to be either bratal or vin- 
dictive; but, unlike hie brother, he was endowed with 
as much good nature as a selfish monarch, destitute of 
heart, could possess. Yet he had many qualities which 
attach men to princes, and which made him generally 
popular. His good humour was inexhaustible. Like 
most indolent men, he was familiar with all, easy of 
access, affable, and so intolerant of formality and cere- 
mony that it was no easy matter to make him pley 
the King at any time. Entirely devoid of haughtiness 
or insolence, he allowed those about him to laugh at his 
foibles, and seldom resented even the wit and satire they 
pointed at ‘Old Rowley,’ as they had familiarly nicknamed 
him.* Dryden wrote : 

“In loyal libels we have often told him 


‘How one has jilted, the other sold him ; 
How that affects to laugh, how this to weep.’ 


Although his wicked, melancholy face did not bespeak 
amiable qualities, his natural disposition was soft, weak, 
pliable and gentle. He had a smile and a cheery greeting 
for everybody. It was no part of bis easy, indolent philo- 
sophy to cherish animosity or to register wrongs. He for- 
gave with extreme readiness. Weak, careless, and hating 
business, ho was steadily consistont in his determination 
to die King of England. He would do nothing to risk his 


* This nickname was given to him after a stallion of that nano 
which waa one of his favourite race-horses. 
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crown. He had tasted the bitterness of foreign exile, and 
was determined never gain to set out upon what he laugh- 
ingly referred to as ‘his travels.’ When he found it neces- 
sary to yield to a popalar demand, he did so with grace, 
but without inquiring whether it was just and right. He 
loved to tell stories of his many adventures when in exile, 
and he told them well, with an accuracy of memory that 
made his courtiers wonder he did not also remember how 
frequently he had related them before. 

Fond of music and the stage, he may be said to 
have introduced the opera into England. The whole 
life of Charles IL, proves that it ia as hard for a man 
to be entirely bad as it is to be perfectly good. Yet in 
such a reign and under such o King the arts and sciences 
flourished! The painters Lely, Huysmen, Wissing, and 
Sir G. Kneller owed much to bis patronage and protec- 
tion. It was when England had been reduced by his 
treason to the lowest level of national degradation that 
Milton published his ‘Paradise Lost,’ Newton his ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ and the Royal Society was founded, Stranger still, 
during his reign some of our most valuable enactments 
were added to the Statute Book, proving that although good 
laws may be made under the worst rulers, they do not 
necessarily imply good government. ‘Those passed in this 
reign were rather concessions to expediency than the fruit 
of an enlightened statesmanship. 

James possessed none of his elder brother's ability, wit, 
or geniality. Nature had designed him for an inquisitor; 
the accident of birth made him King. In manner he 
was ungracious; he accepted as a right, and with no 
sign of courteous recognition, the cordial greetings with 
which he and his brother were welcomed at the Re- 
storntion. The vicissitudes of his youth, his travels 
abroad and visits to foreign courts, had afforded him 
exceptional opportunities for the acquisition of practical 
knowledge of public affairs. But from poverty and ad- 

* Machiavelli. 
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versity, often the beat masters, he had learnt nothing, 
and he retuned to England as fully possessed, aa his 
father had ever been, with a belief in royal prerogative 
and in Divine right. We cannot believe him to have been 
the coward his enemies assert, though he possessed the 
eruelty which so frequently accompanies cowardice.* A 
contemporary, who knew him well, said: ‘He is every 
way a perfect Stewart, and hath the advantage of his 
brother; only that he hath ambition, and thoughts of 
attaining something he hath not, which gives him industry 
and address even beyond hia natural parts.’t James was 
a bigot of the worst type, though some may think that his 
honest belief in the dogma he wished to force upon his 
people somewhat redeems hia bitter and cruel fanaticism. 
His disposition was detestable—a mingling of cruelty with 
vindictiveness, of obstinacy with bigotry and stupidity. To 
a follower of Argyle brought for examination before him, he 
said: ‘You had better be frank with me, for you know it ia 
in my power to pardon you.’ ‘Though it is in your power, 
it is not in your nature to pardon,” was the prompt reply.t 
When James once remonstrated with his brother upon 
the smallness of his military escort, Charles cynically 
answered: ‘No man in England will ever take my life to 
make you King.’§ 

Portraits of James represent him ss a man of a 
long and gloomy countenance, though some of his 
biographers assert that his complexion was fair and his 
manners sprightly. He was somewhat above middle height, 
and had a good figure, ‘very nervous and strong.’|| In 


* Seo Burnet, vol. ili., p. 67, for a description of the extent to which 
‘James is responsible for the cruelties perpetrated by Joffraya in 1685. 

+ Shaftesbury. 

} Dalrymple. The prisoner's name was Ayloff or Aylif. He wae s 
lawyer, connected by birth with the familion of Hyde and Hatton. 
‘He had been concerned in the Rye House Plot, and fled to Holland in 
consequence. He accompanied Argyle to Scotland in 1685. 

§ King’s ‘ Aneodotes,’ p. 61; Macphorson's ‘ History,’ vol. i. p. 424. 

|] Clark's ‘ James II. 

VoL. 1. 4 
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life and morals he was quite as disaolute as his brother, 
but with less discrimination in the selection of his mis- 
tresees. He was apparently as insenaible to their beauty 
as Charles was to their manners, breeding and intellect. 
Louise de Kéroualle told the Duchess of Orleans that 
Charles had said of his brother: ‘ You will see that when 
he comes to the throne he will lose his kingdom through 
over-zeal for his religion, and his soul for some hideous 
creatures. He has not taste enough to choose good-looking 
‘women.’* 

In the early days of Charles Il.’ reign, before it be- 
came certain that Queen Katherine would have no children, 
the religious convictions of James were of little moment 
to the English people. But when he became the recog- 
nised successor to the throne, his adherence to the pro- 
scribed faith, and the presence of priests in his house- 
hold, attracted the hostile criticism of all classes. Accord- 
ing to his notions of royal prerogative, the people had few 
rights ; certainly none to interfere with the religious beliefs 
of their rulers. The reigns of both brothers were little 
mora than persistent intrigues with the French King against 
tho rights and liberties of the English people. It suited the 
foreign policy of Lewis XIV. that, whilet subsidising Charles 
and James to enable them to reign without a Parliament, 
he should also pay the English Protestant faction to oppose 
them in everything. This subtle policy was dosigned to keep 
England weak, and unable to interfere with his designe on 
Holland and Flanders. But whilst thus scheming to have 
England at his mercy, he little dreamed that he was all the 
time blindly working to bring about the very consummation 
he most dreaded. His deep-laid machinations eventually 


+ The clever Duchess of Orleans, writing to the Duchess of Hanover, 
says: ‘i la prophétie du denier Roi d’Angleterre ost vraie, le bon Roi 
Jacques ne pourra pas méme faire un bon Saint.’ She goea on to 
insinuate that during his stay in Dublin, ‘il y avait deux affreux 
Jaiderons avec lesquelles il était toujours fourré.’—‘ Correspondance de 
la Duchosse d'Orléans,’ vol, 
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ended in the closest possible alliance between Holland and 
a strong and united Groat Britain and Ireland, undor his 
most dreaded enemy, William of Orange. In fact he 
played into the hands of that great Protestant leader, 
who hated France as relentlessly as Hannibal had hated 
Rome. 

‘The more thoroughly we realize the public corruption 
and private depravity of English Court life during the 
twenty-eight years previous to the Great Revolution, the 
more difficult it is to believe in the virtue of any woman 
or the honesty of any man educated in that polluted 
atmosphere. Yet it was amidst those surroundings that 
John Churchill, the trusted servant of both Charles and 
James, passed his years from boyhood to early middle 
age. His faults no doubt were many, but the reader who 
studies his character will freely acknowledge them to have 
been the faults of the age he lived in—whilst his sturdy 
Protestantiam, the honesty which caused him to refuse 
great bribes with which ha was more than once tempted, 
and his many other good qualities, were all his own. In 
the virtues of public and private life he was far ahead of 
his fellow courtiers, and few of his contemporaries passed 
as unsullied as he did through the temptations which sur- 
rounded his early manhood. 

Though Churchill lived at this Restoration Court and 
was certainly no saint in his relations with women, he 
still kept himself free from many of the other vices then 
so common in society. He neither drank nor gambled, 
and doubtless his strong religious feeling had much to 
do in keeping him above the low debauchery indulged 
in by most of his Court associates. In our days of ex- 
treme liberality in matters of faith and even of morale, 
it is not easy to realize how largely the question of creeds 
and of rival Churches entered into public and private 
affairs in the seventeenth century. The most serious 
charga brought against Marlborough—his desertion of 
James in 1688—had its origin in the firmness with 
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which he elung to Protestantism, and in his determina- 
tion to support the law which had made it the State 
religion of England. Indeed, notwithstanding hia many 
lapses from virtue, and much that he did which was out of 
harmony with our ideas of a pure Christian life, the more 
closely we study his character, the more clearly we see, 
that with him, a love for Protestantism was a guiding 
principle, to which even his craving desire for power and 
renown was always subordinated. The sincerity of his 
conviction was proved by his steadfast resistance to King 
James’s wish, that he should embrace the Roman Catholic 
faith—a resistance fraught with peril to his prospects of 
advancement. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE RELIGION OF THE RESTORATION PERIOD, 


Protestantism disliked by Charles II.—His indifference to religion 
—Hia letter urging his brother Henry to hold firmly by the Pro- 
testant Faith—He pretends to be a strong Protestant—James, on 
the contrary, puts his religion before all other intereste—His 
digowy. 


Tue religion of Charles II.’s Court was little more than a 
mixture of superstition and freethinking, and, as regards 
those who then governed England, this reign may be well 
described as the era of no God. The teaching of the 
Bible was only mentioned to be laughed at. But whilst 
viee and public immorality reigned supreme at Court, 
there was still a strong religious leaven amongst the 
people. The Protestantism of that epoch was not an 
inspiring belief, yet it was a living power in the land. 
It influenced the conduct and the lives of men, and even 
the scofiing Court dared not openly ignore, still less 
despise it. King James defied it, and lost his throne in 
consequence, The heroic spirit of the praying Puritans 
survived the Commonwealth, and the earnest, zealous faith 
of those who had died for the Reformed Religion, was 
still an important factor to be dealt with by the ralers of 
England. 

The struggle between Charles and his people about 
religion, and also about the political freedom which Pro- 
testantism brings with it, began soon after the Resto- 
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ration. It quickly became evident that neither of the 
royal brothers had much sympathy with the faith to which 
their father clung through life, and even Charles was soon 
suspected of a leaning towards the Church of his mother." 
The great majority of his English and Scotch subjects 
were Presbyterians and other Nonconformists, bat because 
of their deep-rooted hatred of Popery he had from the 
first treated them with great severity. Throughout his 
reign he favoured Roman Catholics as far as he dared, 
to the disgust of his Protestant subjects, and in spite of 
the protestations of his Parliament. The religious foel- 
ing was, however, too strong for Charles, and he had to 
bow before it. The result was a proclamation in 1666, by 
which all priests and Josuits were banished the kingdom, 
and all Roman Catholics forbidden the possession of arms. 
So strong and general was the belief of unreasoning people 
that London had been set on fire by the Papists, that the 
King was compelled in the following year to dismiss all 
Roman Catholies from the Army and Navy. 

It is desirable that the reader should have a clear con- 
ception of how this question of Romanism and Protes- 
tantism stood in England when Charles, and subsequently 
James, occupied the throne. Had the absolute indifference 
of Charles II. to all sacred matters, and his bias in favour 
of the Queen-mother’s faith, been thoroughly known to the 
English people in 1659-60, it is very doubtfal whether he 
would ever have been crowned at Westminster. He dreaded 
lost the influence of his mother, backed up by hor wily 
confessor, Montague, should induce either of his brother to 
join the Church of Rome. Any such untoward event then, 
would, he knew, operate most injuriously upon his chances 
of being brought back as King of England, The following 
letter, dictated by expedieney, and not by any love of Pro- 
testantism, shows how strongly he felt upon this point. It 


* Sir R. Bellings was sent to Rome in 1682 to assure the Pops that 
Charles II, wae s Roman Cstholic in heart, and wished to enter that 
communion and to bring buck England to it. 
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was written to his brother Henry from Cologne, the 10th 
November, 1654: 

“Dear Broraer,—tI have received yours without date, 
in which you mention that Mr. Montague* has endeavoured 
to pervert you in your religion.’ Charles then refers to the 
commands he had given him on this subject, and warns 
him against listening to his mother. Should he, however, 
turn Romanist, he ‘must never, he says, ‘think to see 
England or me again ;’ that ‘all the mischief that may 
befall me, you will be responsible for ;’ that his perversion 
will not only ruin the family, but also ‘your King and 
country. Do not let them persuade you either by foree or 
fair promises; for the first they will neither dare nor will 
use, and for the second, as soon as they have perverted 
you they will have their end, and will cara no more for 
you.’ This remarkable letter enda thus: ‘If you do not 
consider what I say to you, remember the last words of 
your dead father, which were, to be constant to your 
religion, and never to be shaken in it; which if you do 
not observe, this shall be the last time you shall ever 
hear from, dear brother, your most affectionate brother, 
CHartes R.'+ 

Tho same influence which had impressed Prince Henry, 
was also brought to bear upon his brother James. It was 
from his mother and her priests that his mind received the 
bent towards Roman Catholicism which led him eventu- 
ally to sever his connection with the Church of England. 
In heart, he was, at tha Restoration, already a Roman 
Catholic, though ‘many weighty reasons at first obliged 
him to conceal that change from public view.’; Before the 
Restoration Charles never lost a chance of pretending to 
be a strong Protestant. When a deputation of Scotch 
ministers went to the Hague to congratulate him on the 
approaching Restoration, he arranged they should discover 

* His mother’s—Queen Henrietta’s—confessor. 
+ Kennet’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. iii., p. 820. 
] * History of the Revolution,’ by the Jesuit Orleans, p. 282 
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him on his knees, thanking God that he was ‘covenanted’ 
King.* When he landed at Dover, the Mayor presented 
him with a Bible, and, as he took it, he said solemnly that 
«it was the thing he loved above all things in the world,’ 
Indeed both brothers returned to England avowedly as 
sound members of the Established Church. But in his 
heart, Charles II. cared nothing for any religion, though 
8 sort of superstitious reverence for the ‘ancient faith 
of England’ had been early implanted in him by his 
French mother. He hated and despised the religion of 
those who had murdered his father. The Puritan was 
the standing joke of his court, and in his opinion ‘ Presby- 
tery was not a religion for gentlemen.’; Roman Catholi- 
eism, on the other hand, with its doctrine of Divine Right, 
was, he thought, the faith proper for all loyal courtiers 
and men of breeding. The Catholica were vo loyal, and 
talked so pleasantly of that absolute authority for which he 
longed, that he naturally felt himself drawn to them. On 
the other hand, the Protestants lectured, and, still worse, 
wearied him by their incessant attacks upon the Pope and 
his followers, and especially upon his brother James, to 
whom he was attached. 

Charles was willing openly to join the Roman Catholic 
Church, provided he could do so with safety to himself; 
James put his religion before all earthly considerations. 
For it, if necessary, he was prepared to die. Above all 
things, he longed, with the proverbial zeal of the neophyte, 
to see hia Church restored to its former power and position 
in England. In a letter to his daughter Mary, he gives 
his reasons for leaving the Church of England.§ He 
refera to himself as having been a keen Protestant, and 
says—untruthfully beyond all doubt—that during his long 


* Calamy states this on Oldmixon’s authority. 

+ Pepys, 25, 6, 1660. 

+ Burnet, i, p. 184. 

§ ¢ Lottres at Mémoires de Mario, Reine d’Angloterre,’ oiited by the 
Countess Bentinck. La Haye, 1880. 
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foreign exile no priest had ever spoken to him on the 
subject of religion. The statement of Father Orleans, 
already quoted, is certainly opposad to this declaration. 
James did not openly avow his change of faith until 1672, 
although very soon after the Restoration he was generally 
regarded as the friend and advocate of English Catholics.* 
In his own memoirs, he says it was about the beginning 
of 1669 that he sent for the Jesuit, Father Simons, and 
told him he wished to join the Church of Rome. He 
wished to do so secretly for policy’ sake, but he could 
not arrange matters with the Pope, and the Catholic party 
were too anxious to secure the King’s brother as an 
openly avowed convert to consent to secrecy. Writing in 
1679 from Brussels to his faithful servant, Lord Dartmouth, 
James says: 


“And pray onee for all never say anything to me againe 
of turning Protestant ; do not expect it, or flatter yourself 
that I shall ever be it. I never shall, and if oceation were, 
I hope God would give me His grace to suffer death for the 
true Catholike religion as well as Banishment. What I 
have done, was not hastily, but upon mature consideration, 
and foreseeing all and more than has yett happened to me, 
and did others enquire into the religion as I have done 
without prejudice, prepossession, or partial affection, they 
would be of the same mind in point of religion as I am.’t 


Like most Protestants who join the Church of Rome, 
James fell completely under priestly influence. He failed 
to apprehend the Protestant instinct of the English people 
—their innate love of liberty, and their absolute hostility 
to his religion. It was universally felt that his zeal for 
the repeal of the Test Act was prompted by no regard for 
liberty of conscience, but rather by a desire to protect and 
favour the Romanists, His efforts to bring about the 

* Popys. 

+ Historical MSS.: ‘The Karl of Dartmonth’s Papers, eleventh 
report, appendix, p. 36. 
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repeal of that Act were especially unfortunate at a time 
when foreign Protestants were pouring into England 
to avoid the religious persecution with which all Roman 
Catholic rulers then pursued them. It was evident that 
it was not equality, but supremacy, that James sought to 
obtain for his newly adopted faith. He did nothing by 
halves, and on the point in question, displayed the usual 
earnestness of the proselyte. Like all men of weak 
character, he mistook obstinacy for firmness, and he set 
himself to resist what ho described as the ‘ yielding temper 
which had proved so dangerous to his brother, and fatal 
to the King his father.* 

Such were the princes who ruled the Court in which 
Marlborough was educated, and such were the religions of 
those who composed it, Marlborough in early life was 
brought so much into contact with these royal brothers, 
that the scepticism of the one and bigotry of the other 
might conceivably have exercised much influence over his 
mind; but this was not so. The bigotry of James was 
certainly an important element in Marlborough’s early 
career, but nothing could shake that great soldier’s faith, 
which remained to the last as the sheet-anchor of his 
soul, eure and steadfast. 


* Macpherson, vol. i., p. 182. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COURT AND MORALS OF THE RESTORATION. 


The women of the Court of Charles Il—The men drank and 
gambled—The ingratitude of Charles, 


Men and women are generally what they are taught to be 
by the prevailing views, opinions, and aims of the society 
in which they have been brought up, and in the midst of 
which they live ; and in order to estimate fairly the moral 
worth of man or woman of this time, we must measure it 
by the standard of morality which then prevailed. 

Katherine, the neglected Queen, ungainly in appearance 
and commonplace in intellect, designedly surrounded her- 
self with uncomely ladies. The Duchess of York, on the 
other hand, strove to make her household remarkable for 
beauty, brightness and engaging manners. Sir Peter Lely 
has made us familiar with the beauties of Charles II's 
court, ladies whose ‘sleepy eye bespoke the melting soul,’ 
and whose charms were emphasized by the low-bodiced 
gown of the period. Anne Hyde was no beauty her- 
self, but her bearing was good and her air distinguished. 
She was sensible and endowed with plenty of natural 
wit, which imparted a charm to her personality. She 
wisely shut her eyes to the infidelities of her coarse- 
minded husband, while the Queen loudly proclaimed 
her wrongs, and irritated Charles by her bitter remon- 
strancea. 

‘With the Restoration began a period of open licentious- 
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Caer ness at the English Court unparalleled in any previous 


1670. 


reign. Even the common, conventional and superficial 
decencies of civilized life were ignored there. Numbers 
of pretty women sought to charm and fascinate the 
King and the gallants who surrounded him. No states- 
man or man of business exercised any influence within 
that dissolute circle. Charles, devoted to hia mother's 
country, and to everything French, brought home with him 
at the Restoration, tha fashions, Court etiquette, and vices 
of Versailles. French profligacy soon became as fashionable 
in London as French lace or Parisian silk stockings. 
Card-play for high stakes became the everyday occupation 
‘of both sexes. In some of the Princess Anne's letters to 
Lady Churchill, she deplores her favourite’s ill luck at 
cards. In one letter she states her own winnings at dice, 
the previous evening, to have been three hundred pounds ; 
half of which, however, she lost the following morning. 
In another she says: ‘I have played to-day, at Court, hand 
to hond with the Duchess of Portsmouth, and have won 
three-seore pounds.’* 

‘Modesty, the old outward sign of feminine virtue, was no 
longer reckoned an inward grace, and even regard for 
common decency was stigmatized as prudish. Chastity was 
held up to acorn, and faithless husbands made faithless wives. 
The outspoken Pepys says of the Court ladies: ‘Few will 
venture upon them for wives. My Lady Castlemaine will 
in merriment say that her daughter (not above a year or 
two old) will be the first mayd in the Court that will be 
married.’ 

Men drank deeply, and quarrelled over their cups and 
cards. Street brawling and practical jokes, often ending in 
bloodshed, were the common amusements of the young men 
about town. Tho drinking encouraged ut Court became the 
fashion amongst all clases. Men in society were esteemed 
in proportion to the quantity of liquor they could carry, and 


% Tho games commonly played were ‘ombre,’* basset,' and ‘ thirty 
and forty.’ 
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drunkenness in a gentleman was scarcely deemed a fault. 
This waa indeed ‘a mad, roaring time, full of extrava- 
gance, and no wonder it was so, when the men of affairs 
were almost perpetually drunk.’* We read of orgies at 
which the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and other 
dignitaries, drank themselves into » quarrelsome frenzy, 
and ended by stripping to their shirts.+ We are told of a 
wedding-party where the Lord Chief Justice and another 
judge got drunk, and passed the evening in smoking and 
giving toasts.: The plays reflect, in their coarseness, the 
manners, morale, and language of the day. The perfect 
courtier was wittily described as ‘a man not weighted by 
either honour or temper,’ and the boon companions of 
Charles II., who swore and brawled and drank and gambled, 
fully answered that description. 

In George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, we have a good 
example of a popular and successful courtier of the period. 
He had been brought up with Charles and his brothers, and 
the habits, manners, and views of sll of them were very 
similar. Ho scoffed at public opinion, and took pleasure in 
outraging all recognised decency. Volatile by disposition, 
he surrendered himself to every passing whim, mistaking 
“ profligacy for pleasure, and prodigality for magnificence.’$ 
He was witty, fond of literature, a gallant soldier, bat 
entirely ignorant of all useful military knowledge. Above 
all things, he was a stanch and loyal Cavalier, firmly 
believing that the King could do no wrong. He cared 
nothing for sacred or spiritual things, though nominally a 
member-of the Established Church of England. 

Such were the intimates of the King, and yet so strong 
was the innate loyalty of his people, that nothing short of 
the obstinate folly of his bigoted brother could finally 


* Burnet. + Sir John Reresby, 1686. t Evelyn. 

§ This saying was by Philip, Duke of Orleans, nephew of Lewis 
XIV., and afterwards Regent. Ho was, like his father, a traly vicious 
man in a vicions age. Ho scoffed at religion, but was @ devout 
believer in astrology : A godless Regent trembling at a star.’ 
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estrange it. The enthusiasm with which Charles was hailed 
at the Restoration, is partly accounted for by the fact, 
that England had grown weary of Cromwell’s iron rule. 
Men did not forget that he was a usurper ; and he never 
forgot it himself. Besides, the tragic death of Charles I. 
had thrown a glamour of romance over the royal House of 
Stewart, which served to stimulate the loyalty of men, and 
to captivate the sentiment and sympathy of women. Hence 
it was that Charles IL had been welcomed with every out- 
ward demonstration of joy. He was described, in con- 


temporary verse, as: 
sade “The firet English born 
‘That has the crown of these three Kingdoms worn.’ * 


In an outburst of loyalty and of joy at their relief from 
the military despotism of Cromwell, the people freely gave 
to Charles nearly all the power they had sternly refused to 
his father. ‘They did so without any formal pledge on his 
part that he would respect their political freedom. And 
having thus surrendered themselves, he repaid their gene- 
yous trust by scheming to make over their souls to the 
Pope, and their bodies to the French King. 


* Waller. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
CHURCHILL SERVES IN TANGTER. 


‘Tangier, and military service there—Tho garrison left in great want 
—Marlborough returns home, and the place is finally abandoned. 


To a handsome youth like John Churehill, the Court of 
Charles II., though a hot-bed of temptation, must have 
been also an Elysium of bliss. But to one of his tempera 
ment it was far from satisfying, for his ambition soared 
above mere pleasure. Court amusements soon palled upon 
him, and the daily routine of a subaltern’s life in London 
became irksome to his adventurous spirit. He longed to 
distinguish himself in some other field than Whitehall, and 
to excel in some occupation more noble than dancing. 
Tangier had lately been added to the dominions of the 
British Crown as part of Queen Katherine’s dowry. It was 
important as place of arms against the pirates who infested 
the Barbary coast, and as possessing the only harbour for 
nine hundred miles on the Moorish shores of the Mediter- 
yanean, For some twenty years an English garrison was 
kept there, and we then finally abandoned it for economical 
reasons. Whilst our occupation lasted, it was to our officers, 
what Egypt has lately been, a drill-ground for practical 
soldiering. Men fired with the love of danger, and wearied 
with the sham nothings which form so large a part of 4 
soldier’s occupation in peace, found there some scope for 
their daring and their military talents, and also learned 
something of the meaning of real war. To Tangier our 
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distinction. The date of his going is somewhat uncertain, 
but it was most probably about the end of 1668 or the 
beginning of 1669. He served as a volunteer with the 
‘Governour’s,’ or, as it was often called, the ‘1st Tangier 
Regiment,’ now known as ‘The Queen’s’ or ‘ Royal West 
Surrey.’ 

‘The garrison usually consisted of four battalions of Foot 
and one strong troop of Horse, or about 8,100 men in all.* 
But when Churchill arrived, it had fallen to a total of only 
two battalions and one weak troop of Horse—in all, not 
more than 1,500 or 1,600 men. 

History repeats itself constantly in our military annals. 
We are told periodically that our army is ‘going to the 
dogs.’ The Tangier papers contain many complaints 
in the same strain against the quality of the recruits 
sent to complete the establishment of the garrison, de- 
pleted by disease and death. We find the gentleman in 
charge of the guns, ammunition, etc., loud in his com- 
plaints of the uselessness of the gunners sent to him. 
“The firemaster,’ he reported, ‘is certainly a most ignorant 
person as to the knowledge of any ingredient except 
brandy.’+ In the following December Colonel P. Kirke, 
writing on the same subject, says: ‘Of thirty-three 
gunners there is not ten knows the gun from the carriage, 
and now that Mr. Povey is gone, there is not two men in 
town understands the art of gunnery.’t 

* This troop of Horse was subsequently enlarged into a regiment of 
‘Mounted Infantry, then styled Dragoons. It is now a cavalry regi- 
ment, and known as ‘The Royal Dragoons.’ 

+ Historical MSS. : Dartmouth Papers, p. 61. 

} Ibid, p. 72. Mr. Thomas Povey was * Paymaster and Exchanger 
of Moneye;' as well as in command of the guns and munitions of war. 
‘He had been M.P. for Bossiney in 1668. To economize the number of 
sentinela at night, recourse was at one time had to watch-dogs, which 
were posted at some of the most exposed points. In ono of the orders 
sent from home in 1664, we find the Governour urged to ‘abolish as 


mach s you can that ational distinetion of “ English,” ‘ Irish,” and 
“Seoteh ”* amongst the soldiers. 
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‘Tangier was a troublesome and, what is worse, according 
to English opinion, an expensive posuession. It entailed an 
annual drain upon the home exchequer of over £70,000, for 
which outlay England obtained no direet return.” 

Tho affairs of the place were managed, or rather, jobbed, 
by the Tangier Committes, of which Pepys was a leading 
member. Money voted for Tangier was too frequently spant 
by the King on his own pleasures, and the garrison was in 
consequence often reduced to great straits both for money 
and provisions. Whilst Churchill was there, the soldiers 
were left for seven months, and later on, for nine, twelve, 
and even sixteen months without pay; they were over- 
worked, and they more than once became mutinous. In 
1665 the soldiers were reported to be dying from want of 
proper food.t The sickness and mortality at last became a 
scandal, and alarmed those at home even in that age, when 
human life was little regarded, and when our soldiers were 
far less cared for than at present. Tangier was, however, 
useful to Charles and his brother in providing employment 
for some to whom they were indebted, and for others whom 
they wished out of the way. It was jocularly said to be to 
the King what a spendthrift had called his timber, ‘an 
exerescence on the earth provided by God for the payment 
of debts."; 

For the military reader it may be well to add, that having 
blown up the Mole we had nearly finished, we abandoned 
Tangier in 1684 as a useless and costly possession. The 
portions of the walls and other defences thut are evidently 


* ‘History of the Queon's Regiment, ’ by Colonel Davis, p. 68. 

+ Pepys, the man of business, always on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities to make money, is said to have realized a considerable amount 
by his contract for victualling this garrison. On 4, 6, 1672, there were 
1,640 men in the garrison, when it was reported ta the authorities at 
home that thore was only enough biscuit left for eight weeks, beef for 
twenty-one weeks, whilst there was nine weoke' oatmeal due to the 
troops. In the following month the report was that they only had 
biscnit for three and beef for sixteen weeks. 

t Pepys. 
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of British construction may still be distinguished, and the 
remains of English-built houses in the citadel atill rear, as 
if in defiance, their high-pointed gables above the flat roofs 
of the Moorish dwellings around them. The place is but 
little changed since Churchill's day, as civilization and 
progress are still unwelcome visitors there, and even the 
Prosonce of eleven Consuls has hitherto failed to combat 
ite picturesque barbariem. 

We know little of Churchill's doings at Tangier, beyond 
the fact that he was constantly engaged with the enemy, 
who closely invested the place. Hoe took part in frequent 
allies made by tha garrison, and showed remarkable daring 
in numerous skirmishes with the Moors, whose enterprise 
often took the form of cutting off, by means of cleverly laid 
ambushes, those who ventured to atraggle beyond the British 
lines. Churchill was thus able whilst still a boy to test his 
nerve, and to accustom himself to danger and to the curious 
sensation of being shot at. He returned home in the winter 
of 1670-71, and rejoined the household of the Duke of 
York. 
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CHAPTER X, 


JOHN CHURCHILL'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE.—HIs INTRIGUE, 
WITH THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 


‘The charecter of Barbara Villiers—Churchill banished from Court as the 
result, of his intrigue with her—The prejudiee of Swift and Macaulay 
in their cstimate of his character—The lessons we neck to learn 
from the study of his career—His nmbition—Ho fights n duel—His 
business-like qualities, 


Tue portraits of John Churchill at this period of his life 
represent him as strikingly handsome, with a profusion of 
fair hair, strongly-marked well-shaped eyebrows, long 
eyelashes, blue eyes, and refined and clearly-cut features.* 
‘A wart on his right upper-lip, though large, did not de- 
tract from his good looks. He was tall, and his figure 
waa remarkably graceful, although a contemporary says: 
‘Tl avait lair trop indolent, et la taille trop effilée.'t 
His bearing was noble and commanding, and one who 
particularly disliked him tells us, that ‘He possessed the 
graces in the highest degree, not to say engrossed them.’ 
He adda, that his manner was irresistible either to man or 
woman+ The truth was, he knew how to be all things to 
all men. Kings, courtiers, and private soldiers alike were 
captivated by his gentle demeanour, his winning grace. 


In the Duke of Buecleugh’s collection there are two beautifal 
miniatures of him as a very young man, a copy of one of which ia 
given in theee volumes. 

+ De Grammont, ‘ Memoirs.” 

t Chesterfield Lottere. 
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He understood Court life thoroughly, ‘ caressed all people 
with a soft, obliging deportment, and was always ready to 
do good offices."* 

Such in appearance and manner was this gifted young 
soldier and courtier, who, bedecked with ruffles and point 
Jace, waited in the ante-rooma of Whitehall. He soon 
hecame a general favourite with the ladies of the Court, 
of whom none was more fascinating than Barbara 
Palmer, better known as the Duchess of Cleveland, one of 
the King’s many mistresses, appropriately called in the 
language of the day, ‘the chargeable ladies about the 
Court.’ She was second cousiri to Marlborough’s mother, 
and her husband had been recently created Eurl of Castle- 
maine. Her portraits represent her as exquisitely beauti- 
ful, with the soft, almond-shaped eyes and languishing 
expression which Lely painted so well. ‘Kvyerything she 
did became her,’ writes the susceptible Pepys. Depraved 
from early youth, she had for two or three yeurs before her 
marriage carried on an intrigue with the Earl of Chester- 
field. At the age of eighteen, she married Roger Palmer, 
a Roman Catholic of the Inner Temple, and son of a 
Middlesex knight, but within the first year of her married 
life she renewed her relations with her former lover. In 
the course of the same year she went to Holland with her 
husband, who was the bearer of a large present in money 
from the English Royalists to Charles IL, and there began 
her intimacy with the King, by whom she had several 
children, 

She was the most inconstant of women, and had 
lovers of all degrees, even whilst openly recognised as 
the King’s mistress; but far from allowing him a cor- 
responding privilege, she always pretended to be violently 
jealous of his attentions to other women. She was a 
gambler and a spendthrift, imperious in temper, and far 
from wise.t Her cousin, Mrs. Godfrey—sister of Marl- 


* Burnet, vol. iii., p. 267. 
+ In 1688 Charles parcial Torkshiro House fur her. It stood on 
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borongh’s mother—was the governess of her children by 
the King, and is euid to have designedly thrown her hand- 
some nephew, John Churchill, in her way. The result 
was, 4s anticipated by the lady, an immediate intrigue 
between them. ‘his affair became known to Charles 
through the Duke of Buckingham, who had quarrelled 
with Barbara Palmer, and wished to ruin her in the 
King’s favour.* Aware of her intimacy with Churebill, 
he bribed her servant, and so contrived that the King 
found the young guardsman in her bedroom. This was 
too much even for the easy-going Charles. A scene 
occurred, which has been variously described, and the 
result was Chourehill’s temporary banishment from the 
Court.+ This intrigue must have begun shortly after 
Churehil]’s return from Tangier, and it was renewed 
annually during his winter visits to England throughout 
the Dutch war, from 1672 to perhaps as late as 1676. 
Those who, like Dean Swift and Lord Macaulay, bring 
to their study of Marlborough’s life a strong prejudice 
against him, deal severely with this epieode, and dwell 
upon it with all the unction of the Pharisee. They make 
no allowance for the temptations to which he was exposed, 
for the thoughtlessness of youth, or for the character of 


the site now cecupiod by Bridgowater House, the street leading to 
which is still called Cleveland How in her honour. Her ordinary 
salary from Charles seems to have been about £14,000 a year, but che 
obtained largo sums from him besides. In the year 1682 she appoars 
to have received about #34,000, See Camden Society paper on Secret 
Services of Charles and James, 

+ This George Villiors was born 4p-}, 1627, and died 34 4, 1688. 
He was the 'B’ in the ‘ Cabal.’ 

} This story ia told by De Grasnmont, and by Barillon, the French 
Ambassador, in his letters to Lewis XIV. It is repeated with many 
imaginary details by the scurrilous Mrs. Manley, in that ‘jumble of 
obscenity and falsehood,’ the ‘New Atelantis.' In referring to thia 
book, upon which Macaulay and other detractors of Marlborough rely 
for many of their stories about him, Lord Campbell says: * Swift, as a 
slanderar of private character, ia to he placad in the same category 
with the author of it,’ 
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Ougrrm tho beautiful and dopraved woman—so many years his 


1671. 


senior—who lured and tempted him. They affect to 
regard his youthful indiscretion as a crime, to be judged 
without mercy, and this appears all the more unjust, 
when we consider that his subsequent career exhibits him 
as the most faithful of husbands, the most moral of men. 

No man’s character should be judged by a bare record 
of his early love affairs, whether they were innocent or 
otherwise. Time, circumstance, opportunity, the nature 
of the temptations experienced, the amount of moral 
strength in the man, the power or weakness of his religious 
convictions, and above all, his natural temperament, all 
should be duly weighed before judgment ean justly be 
pronounced. 

From the days of Moses to those of Napoleon the lives 
of mighty men abound in useful moral lessons. But we 
do not read their story in order that we may gloat over 
those failings which attest their mortal origin, gratifying 
though such a course might be to our own vanity. What 
we want to know from the study of s great career is, what 
the man was like, what was his mode of life and thought, 
what motives guided and prompted him, and what con- 
victions, what circumstances, influenced his conduct and 
action? In his dealings with men and with nations, was 
he actuated by self-interest, or by faith in God, by honour, 
truth, justice, loyalty and patriotism? What did he do 
for England? That is the measure by which all great 
Englishmen must be measured. We sock to discover 
the extent to which he directed or his genius influenced 
the events which constituted the history of his time. Was 
it the man who made the events, or the events which made 
the man? Did he shape a course for history to follow, 
after the manner of the great leaders of all ages? or was’ 
he content, like the ordinary political leader of the present 
day, to wait upon events and to manipulate them for his 
own or his party’s benefit? In calm weather a small man 
may steer the ship of State safely through the rocke and 
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shoals which must always beset public life. But it is only 
the courageons and lofty spirits, such as Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Washington, Napoleon and Pitt who can create 
the circumstances required for their own genius to work 
in. They alone can ride safely through the storms and 
upheavals which their policy necessarily occasions. 

It is not to censure his amours, to despise him for 
his niggardliness, or to hate him for his double-dealing, 
thet we wish to study Marlborough’s character and to 
follow his career. We do so because we desire to learn 
the secret of his success, and to discover the motives 
of his actions. We wish to know how he so contrived 
to carry public opinion with him for nearly ten years, 
that he was able to direct our foreign policy, and to 
shape our history. Had he failed in this, not even his 
genius for war could have won for England that fore- 
most position in Europe to which he raised her. When 
the whole civilized world rang with his name, when 
kings and princes sought his advice and were proud to 
obey his orders, we still more want to know what was 
the spirit within him that urged him on. There must 
have been some strange power in the man who was able to 
endow his country with such power and influence whilst 
he ruled her and guided her destinies. 

‘The intrigue of 8 young subaltern in the Foot Guards 
with the King’s mistress was an event which made some 
stir in society, and was even deemed worthy of mention by 
the French Ambassador in his official despatches. It un- 
questionably had an influence upon Churchill’s subsequent 
career, and further reference to it will be made in the 
chapters which deal with the Dutch war. One of his 
failings at this period, was a tendency to indiseretion in 
speech, which led him st times to talk of his intimacy 
with the Duchess of Cleveland ; and although we are told, 
that, with her usual audacity, she took no trouble to correct 
him for doing «0, it added to his difficulties with the King.” 

* De Grammont'a Memoirs. 
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This intrigue, however, was not to him what it would 
have been to most of those about the Court. Even at 
that early period of life Churchill allowed his passion 
neither to run away with his reason, nor to triumph over 
his better judgment. His dealings with women never took 
the form of reckless debauchery, and the cool, calculating 
side of his character seems to have saved him from be- 
coming the slave of pleasure. Self-contained from early 
manhood, he began life with the determination to make a 
name for himself in the world. A craving for distinction 
has wrecked the carcors of many second-rate men; but it is 
the ruling principle with most of the best as well as with 
many of the worst amongst us. Sages have denounced 
ambition as beneath the dignity of the true philosopher ; 
holy men have condemned it as dangerous to the soul; and 
a great poet has pronounced it to be the last infirmity of a 
noble mind. We have, however, Shakespeare's authority 
for calling it ‘the soldier’s virtue,’ and in Churchill's 
caso, it assuredly was the tonic which saved him from 
that deterioration of mind and body which follows in- 
evitably upon a life of idleness and Juxury. 

Duels were at this time of common occurrence, and few 
gentlemen who lived much in London were able to entirely 
avoid them. In these affairs of honour, the seconds fought 
as well as the principals. In the summer of 1671 Churchill 
fought with Cuptain Henry Herbert, afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury.* Tho cause of quarrel in this 
instance is unknown, but Herbert was apparently in the 
wrong, for the King and the Duke of York were hoth angry 
with him when the affair came to their ears. Young 
Churchill was twice ran through the arm, he wounded his 
antagonist in the thigh, and the affair ended in Churchill 
being disarmed.+ 

* We read of a Captain Honry Herbert serving afterwards in France 
and Holland with Sir Harry Jones's Regiment of Horss, but it is not 


quite certain that this was the same man. 
+ Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i, p. 66. 
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John Churehill had early chosen a military life as the 
career best calculated to afford him opportunities for dis- 
tinetion, and s wide field for his ambition. A seat in 
Parliament was always open to him, but it presented little 
attraction fo the young soldier, who had no turn for 
politics. Personally attached at this time to his royal 
benefactor, he served James with zeal and loyalty, but 
had there been no other motive for this, his own interest 
alone would have dictated it. It soon became evident that 
Queen Katherine was not destined to become a mother, 
and the life of the King was known to be precarious. In 
the ordinary course of events, therefore, it was tolerably 
certain that his vigorous brother, James, must soon auc- 
ceed to the throne. What a vista of ambition this pros- 
pect must have presented to Churchill! James was fond 
of him, and to be the King’s favourite, in those times, 
meant power and wealth. To him it meant even more, 
for he knew it would afford him opportunities for the 
exercise of those powers which he already felt stirring 
within him. 

During the reign of Charles he took little part in public 
affairs, never gave his advice unless asked for it, and 
always counselled moderation.* Wisdom alone would have 
prompted this line of conduct, and, in any case, the quality 
of hia mind was more suited for the direction of foreign 
policy than for dealing with small questions of social and 
local interest. It was not that he lacked either method or 
business-like qualities, for the care he bestowed upon the 
minutis of camp discipline, upon the food and comfort of 
his soldiers, and upon the management of his slender 
means, are clear proofs of his aptitude for business. 


* Burnet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE SECOND DUTCH WAR, AND HOW IT CAME AROUT. 


Death of Monk—Lewis XIV. determines to capture Holland—The 
first Dutch War—‘Peace of Aix la Chapello'—Marlborough’s vie- 
tories over Franco pave the way for the French Revolution—The 
ware between England and Holland—Treaty of Dover—The ques- 
tion of our flag in the narrow seas—Louise de Kéroualle becomes 
Mistress to Charles—England and France declaro war against 
Holland. 


Urox his return from Tangier, young Churchill rejoined 
the household of the Duke of York, and when not in 
waiting, did military duty as Lieutenant in the King’s 
Company of the ist or Royal Foot Guarda, He attended 
with his Company at the funeral of ‘ Honest George,’ Duke 
of Albemarle. That stout soldier and stern patriot, who 
had long been ailing, died in January, 1670, after many 
n bard tussle with Death. He had been a trusted leader 
when England occupied a proud position of suthority, and 
hhe had lived to see her hour of humiliation in which the 
Dutch fleet thundered at the very water-gate of the King- 
dom. In him Charles IL, lost a soldier who had given him 
his crown, and the people an honest patriot whom they had 
fally trusted. 

Churchill was now to see active service in the Low 
Countries, destined, some thirty years later, to be the 
theatre of those great achievements with which his name 
will be for ever associated. The campaign which afforded 
him thie opportunity, is known in history os the ‘ Second 
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Dutch War,’ and had its origin in the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. The annexation of both Flandera and 
Holland to France was one of the great aims of his life. 
His firet attempt upon these provinces was made in 1667, 
when he suddenly marched an army of 50,000 men into 
Flanders. The people of Amsterdam had heard of the 
recent victory of their old allies the French over their 
enemies the Spaniards, with the utmost delight. But 
this feeling changed into one of dismay, when they realized 
that the French frontier had been suddenly pushed forward 
to their very doors. The alarm soon apread over Europe. 
In England the old national hatred of France was inflamed, 
and fear was even felt for the great cause of religious liberty. 
Dutch enterprise might interfere with our commerce, but 
the rapidly growing power of France seemed to menace 
our national independence. The outcome of this appre- 
hension, was the Peace of Breda between England and 
Holland, and also the celebrated Triple Alliance between 
Holland, Sweden and England. The Catholic no less than 
the Protestant States determined to thwart the growing 
pretensions of the French King, and he found arrayed 
against him a force before which, without allies, he felt 
he must bend. It was a cruel blow to his insatiable 
ambition, but under the cireumstances, peace was a neces- 
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sity, and the Treaty of ‘Aix la Chapelle,’ was concluded 2, 6, 168s. 


between France and Holland. In his heart, however, 
Lewis only regarded this peace as a truce that would 
enable him to prepare the better for another Dutch war 
on a far larger scale. 

The struggle xo begun in 1667, was not really brought 
to an end until the battle of Waterloo, but when it had 
lasted for a period of forty-six yeary, the Peace of Utrecht 
secured a long lull in this stupendous conflict. It was in 
the last ten years preceding this celebrated peace, that 
Marlborough won for himself his imperishable renown. 

It is interesting to trace how surely the disasters which 
befell France in Queen Anne’s reign, led, step by step, 
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to those scenes of rupine and bloodshed which, nearly o 
century luter, culminated in the destruction of the Bourbon 
dynasty. France under her old race of kings, never re- 
covered from the blows dealt her by Marlborough. The 
series of wara waged by Lewis from 1667 to 1718 against 
the Dutch and their allies exhausted France quite as much 
as did the subsequent wars of Napoleon. So great, in 
France, became the demand for soldiers during the early 
years of the eighteenth century, that in many localities 
the fields were left untilled, and whole districts passed out 
of cultivation. The very life of the nation was sacrificed 
to the inordinate ambition or the selfish carelessness of its 
Kings, until at lest the people could stand it no longer. 
The down-trodden population of an exhausted country, a 
people deprived of every right that is the natural inherit- 
ance of civilized man, rose at last in desperation. Their 
fary knew no bounds, and, in the cruel fashion of mobs, 
they swept from France everything that could recall n 
system and institutions which had at onee ruined and 
dograded them. 

Between the English and the Dutch, there had been 
many: wars in the sixteenth century, in which the 
ostensible cause of quarrel was often little more than the 
haughty demand of England that the ships of all nations 
meeting British men-of-war in the Channel, should lower 
their flags, and in some instances, their topsails, in recogni- 
tion of the ancient right which England claimed as mistress 
of the ‘ Narrow Seas.” But these wars really sprung from 
the commercial rivalry of the two great maritime nations, 
and from their respeetive efforts to secure the monopoly 
of the Indian trade. Lewis XIV. had always watched with 
extreme satisfaction these wars for naval supremacy be- 
tween the two great Protestant Powers. Every ship sunk 
on either side, was, he felt, a gain to the French navy. 
Holland for her part was wont to regard France as her 
best friend, and she continued to do so until the first Dutch 
war opened her eyes to the true nature of Lewis's intentions. 
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Although thus forced to make peace, Lewis at once 
began to prepare for a renewal of the struggle, fully de- 
termined, when all was ready, to choose an auspicious 
moment for the recommencement of hostilities. In the 
meantime he sought to strengthen himself all round by 
treaties with his neighbours, bribing some with money, and 
all with promises. England, with her impecunioua King, 
was of course easily dealt with. Charles wanted money 
for his mistresses, Lewis wanted the alliance of England 
to help him in his intended conquest of Holland. To com- 
plete the bargain, Lewis sent his sister-in-law, Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, to England, to arrange details with 
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her brother Charles IE They met at Dover, where a 16, 5, 1670. 


treaty called after that place was soon arranged between 
them. For a lump sum down, and a liberal annuity as 
long as the war against Holland should last, Charles agroed 
to declare war against the Dutch, and to furnish a con- 
tingent to help Lewis. Poor England! Plague, pestilence, 
fire, and famine had already sapped her strength, and now 
the unworthy Sovereign sho had recalled from exile, sold 
her honour and her interests for gold! Only ten years before 
thousands of loyal aubjects had flocked to welcome their 
King as he landed at the very spot where he now betrayed 
them. Crowds of men and women had lined the beach and 
cliffa of Dover to greet him with shouts of joy, and this was 
the return he made them for theix warm-hearted welcome! 
Lewis XIV. was an adept in the art of bribery. All 
through his long reign he expended great suns on the 
purchase of ministers and princes whose co-operation he 
required at the moment. At the beginning of the ‘ second 
Dutch war,’ he bought up the active support, or at least 
the neutrality, of those rulers who, from dread of his 
rapidly-increasing power, might have been inclined to side 
- with Holland. Charles, as already mentioned, was one of 
those so bribed, but in his dealings with him, Lewis was 
under no delusions. Although he had bought the King, 
he well knew that Charles and the Roman Catholies about 
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the Court were the only allies he could count upon in 
England, and that the English hated him, his policy, and 
his country. Charles had recently told Colbert that he 
himself was the only friend to France in all England, 
and that his subjects preferred even Spain.* Lewis could 
not hopa to secure more than the neutrality of this 
freedom-loving people by bribing their ignoble King, and 
he soon found it necessary, in dealing with a nation 
so full of insular prejudices, to meddle as little as pos- 
sible in their home affairs. They passionately resented 
any interference from without in their internal administra- 
tion, though few concerned themselves about foreign affaire. 
In order to keep Charles up to his engagements, Lewis 
thought it desirable to provide him with a new mistress, 
a Frenchwoman, entirely devoted to French interests. For 
thia position he selected pretty Louise de Kéroualle—for 
years afterwards known to Londoners as ‘ Madam Carwell.’ 
She belonged to an old Breton family, had been for some time 
about the Court of Versailles, and now came to England, 
nominally as Lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Orleans, 
but in reality for the purpose of captivating the fancy of 
Charles. He fell a victim to her winning ways, and she 
goon succeeded to all the power and influence which 
Barbara Palmer had previously exercised. For nearly 
fifteen years, Lewis XIV. may be said to have directed the 
foreign policy of England through her. The wretched 
creatures who were ministers under Charles II. were bribed 
through her agency to subordinate British interesta to the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. She was created 
Duchesa of Portsmouth, and largely pensioned by her 
royal lover.+ 


* Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 104. 
+ The author of ‘ Hudibras' thue refers to the King's eclection of a 
new queen of the harem : 
“Takes a guy Tit from France to mount, 
The cast-off of a Paris Count, 
With apple-face and slender waste, 
Alll over jilt, but looking chaste." 
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In the winter of 1671-72, Lewis XIV. at last felt himself 
strong enough to carry out his deep-laid plans for the 
destruction of Holland, as agreed upon with Charles IT. 
His preparations had been carried on very quietly, and all 
was now ready for this infamous undertaking. The terms 
agreed upon in the Treaty of Dover were confirmed in 
another written compact of February, 1672. England and 
France were simultaneously to declare war with Holland, 
and to act in concert, neither Power to make peace without 
the other's consent. The English claim to supremacy at 
sea was to be openly recognised by Lewis, and every vessel 
in the French navy wes to strike her flag whenever 
she met an English ship of war. The fleets of the two 
nations were to act together under the orders of the Duke 
of York, or of any other British admiral whom Charles 
might select. England was to furnish for service in 
Flanders a contingent of 6,000 troops under an English 
general, who was to obey the orders of the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field. He was, however, to be 
senior to all other French generals employed there. As 
long as the war lasted, Lewis was to pay all the expenses 
connected with this contingent, and to allow Charles an 
annual stipend of £240,000, besides paying him £200,000 
down—hali when the war began, the remainder some 
months afterwarda. 

It had been the intention of Lewis and Charles to declare 
war with Holland as early in 1672 as the weather would 
admit of field operations in the Low Countries. Before doing 
80, it was for every reason desirable that England should 
be represented at the Hague by « man prepared to do the 
bidding of the despicable clique vho then raled England. 
It did not suit their purpose that the high-minded and 
upright statesman, Sir William Temple, should remain 
there aa Miniter. He was consequently recalled, and Sir 
George Downing, Bart., ‘a rougher hand,’ was sent to 
replace him towards the end of 1671." Still earlier in the 

* Ralph. 
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year, Mr. H. Coventry had been sent to Sweden to announce 
officially, that England had withdrawn from the ‘Triple 
Adlianee.’* 

Even in the seventeenth century, it was considered o 
breach of international decorum to declare war without 
at least some alleged cause of quarrel. Our grievances 
against Holland were of the flimsiest nature. The East 
India Company had some undefined claims for the detention 
of English subjects—detained with their own consent—in 
Surinam, after that country had been ceded to Holland. 
This, and the old dispute about the ‘honour of our flag,’ 
which we paraded whenever we wanted a pretext for com- 
plaint or quarrel, were practienlly our only grievances, and 
these Sir G. Downing wns ordered to urge at the Hague in 
an unfriendly spirit. 

It was alleged that the Dutch fleet had not ‘ vailed 
bonnet’ to a royal yacht, the Merlin, which had been sent 
the previous autumn to bring home from Holland the Ambas- 
sador's wife, when Sir William Temple was recalled. But, 
in order to cook up this grievance against Holland, her 
eaplain had been specially ordered to sail through the Dutch 
fleet, and open fire on all ships that did not at once strike 
topsails to his flag. This he did upon hia return voyage, 
and so great was then the national vanity on the point, 
that his conduct was generally approved. To heighten the 
national feeling, he waa sent to the Tower on reaching 
London ‘for not having sufficiently asserted his right.’t 

The honour of our flag in the English Channel had 
been from time immemorial » recognised article of English 
national faith.t The 19th clause of the Treaty of Breda 


* It was Mr. H. Coventry who, with Lord Holles, concluded the 
‘Treaty of Breda with Holland in 1667, after our naval humiliation that 


ear. 
” + Lord Arlington's letter of 7, 9, 1671. 

$ Admiral Lord William Howard in 1554, Sir John Hawkins in 
1597, Sir William Monson in 1604, Sir Thomas Mansell in 1620, ond 
Blake in 1652, bad all at different times opened fire upon French or 
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King’s flag, and in the treaty with Holland of 1674, the 
limits within which these compliments were to he paid, were 
defined as ‘from Cape Finistére to the middle point of the 
land Van Staten, in Norway.’ Many a sea-baitle originated 
in the exaction of this proud claim, and much blood was 
shed in its peremptory enforcement, but it gave usa weighty 
influence amongst nations, and blood has often flowed in a 
cauge of less national concern. 

When our grievances against Holland were formulated 
in Council, one of those present remarked, that the Dutch 
would tear Sir G. Downing to pieces if he dared to urge 
them, but the King, who was present, cynically remarked, 
‘Well, Pll venture him.’* As predicted, the Dutch were 
very naturally incensed by the flimsy nature of our alleged 
grievances, and furious at.the manner in which Downing 
pressed them, so much so that he became alarmed for his 
personal safety, and fled from the Hague without waiting 
for an answer.t 

The frivolous complaints preferred by Sir G. Downing at 
the Hague were reiterated by Charles in hia declaration of 
war. Louis XIV. scarcely condescended to give any reasons 
for declaring war beyond telling the world that he ‘ was 
dissatistied with the Dutch.’ His conduct in this matter 
was perhaps more dignified than that of his ally, although 
his explanation was equally insulting to Holland. These 
declarations of war recall the wolf’s complaint against 
the lamb, in the well-known fable. Lewis complained of 
Dutch ingolence, and especially of a medal struck imme- 


Dutch ships, becnnse they failed to pay our flag the compliments we 
then claimed and insisted upon. 

* He bad been Cromwell's Ambassador at the Hague, His home 
was East Hatley, Cambridgeshire. 

{ Sir C. Lyttleton in a letter of 12, 2, 1873 says: ‘Sir G. Downing is 
in the Tower for coming away in #0 much haste, and contrary to the 
King’s direct orders to him under his own hand. It is belioved he was 
afraid the peopla would attempt upon him.’ 
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‘cee diately after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, on which Holland 


1672, 


wag represented as victorious, with » legend stating that 
she had ‘secured the laws, reformed religion, assisted, 
defended and reconciled Kings, vindicated the liberties of 
the ocean, and established the tranquillity of all Burope.’ 
This pardonable outburst of Republican braggadocio was, 
in the main, fairly true, but it was declared by Lewis 
to be an insult to him and to France, which nothing but 
war could wipe out. At the same time Lewis pretended to 
the Pope that the war was intended to further the interests 
of the Catholic Church, 

‘No clap of thunder in a fair, frosty night could more 
astonish the world than’ did this declaration of war by 
England and France.* No one in Holland believed that we 
really meant war until our attack upon the Smyrna flest, 
with which very doubiful operation we opened the campaign. 
The Prince of Orange and his party were for compliance 
with the English demands, in order to split up the alliance 
between Charles and Lewis, and with a view to unite the 
two Protestant powers of England and Holland, against the 
ambition of Lewis. On the other hand, the Republican 
party, under the De Witts, wished for an alliance with 
France, and recommended abject submission to the demands 

“of Lewis. They disowned the offending medal, and broke 
up the die. Holland, thus divided, was well nicknamed the 
Disunited Provinces.’ 


* Page 17 of Sir W. Temple's Memoirs (1 vol., 1700). 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHARACTER, AIMS, AND AMBITIONS OF LEWIS XIV. 


Lewis ae a statesman and a oldier—He longs to annex Holland and 
hy doing 20 to destroy a dangerous hothed of Protestantism and 
liberty—Rovocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


For this second Dutch war a magnificent army, thoroughly 
organized and well fornished with every appliance of the 
day, had been provided. The preparations had extended 
over four years, and no expense was spared to make them 
complete. Lewis XIV. was not remarkable for military 
genius, but aa a King, history readily accords him the title 
of ‘Great.’ His ideas were grandly conceived, and his 
aspirations were lofty. His aim was to make France the 
greatest Power in the world, and her capital the greatest 
of all cities. He loved to adorn it with palaces, splendid 
buildings, and museums, and to enrich his libraries and 
institutes with rare books, pictures, and works of art. 
‘He was statesman enough to provide himself with an army 
and navy sufficiently strong to defend this accumulated 
wealth against all possible enemies, for he knew enough of 
history to be well aware that amassed riches constitute a 
danger rather than a strength to the country which neglects 
to provide for their effective protection. His title to the 
Crown was undisputed, and he controlled the destinies of 
France as completely as Napoleon did in the day of his 
glory. An absolute monareh, he had a large revenue at 
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his disposal, and splendid troops and ships to do his 
bidding, Endowed with great natural talents, his industry 
was untiring. His clear judgment made itself felt in every 
department of the State, whilst art, science and literature 
flourished under his immediate protection. A sincere and 
ardent Roman Catholic, he believed himself to be the in- 
strument designed by God to root out heresy from the 
earth, whilst 1 boundless ambition urged him to attempt 
the imposition of his despotic will upon Europe. Of these 
two aims the latter was, however, the nearer his heart, and 
it was he who first gave shape and reality to that longing 
for the Rhine as a frontier, which subsequently became a 
recognised article of French faith. His ambition was to 
emulate Charles the Great, and to unite under his sway all 
the civilized States of Europe. The imperial erown was to 
be joined to the crowns of Spain and France, and the 
‘Mediterranean was to be converted into a French lake. His 
territorial greed was insatiable, and he may be said to 
have originated the policy which Napoleon adopted, of 
making France great by the absorption of neighbouring 
provinces. The weakness of Spain seomed to invite him to 
add Flanders and Holland to his dominions. Spain was 
no longer to be dreaded: she had ceased to bo an effective 
force in Europe, and had become little more than a 
geographical name. Her splendid infantry, but yesterday 
the terror of her enemies and the admiration of all nations, 
was no more, and her commerce had waned and disappeared 
with her fighting strongth. Her King was woak both in 
mind and body, and Lewis, knowing that he could not live 
long, wished to have everything ready for the occupation 
of the Spanish Netherlands whenever his death should take 


* As osontiment, however, this longing for the Rhine frontier may 
be anid to date back to Philip the Fair It was Richeliou who devised 
the scheme of making France the mistress of the world, and the recog- 
nised centre of all learning and cultivation. This aim was adopted by 
Mazarin, and became the corner-stone of Lewis XIV."s political 
system, 
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place. The previous possession of Holland would greatly 
facilitate this operation, and hence the anxiety of Lewis to 
effect its early conquest. 

But the acquisition of Holland was not an object which 
met with universal approval in France. Ministers warned 
Lewis that the destruction of Holland would mean the 
aggrandizement of England’s naval power and commercial 
wealth—in fact, the transfer of trade from the Scheldt to 
the Thames. This argument, however, had little weight 
with Lewis. He knew too well how completely Charles 
and James relied upon him for money to render them in- 
dependent of the Parliament they hated. Charles could 
look to no other quarter for help, since Parliament would 
only vote money for specified objects, on conditions which 
both brothers deemed derogatory to the dignity of an 
English King. James, the heir to the Throne, with all the 
zealous hurry of a recent convert, was burning to restore 
the Roman Catholic worship in all its ancient splendour, 
ond it was from France alone that aid could be expected in 
such a cause. Lewis was therefore justified in his cal- 
culation, that come what might, he could reckon upon 
Charles Il. At his own back, was the compact power 
of France—then the greatest and richest of European 
kingdoms—and he could see no reason why his ambitious 
aspirations should not be fully realized, as indeed they 
surely might have been, but for William IJ. and John 
Churchill. 

‘Apart from hia craving for territory, Lewis longed to 
destroy the Dutch hotbed of Protestantism and liberty. He 
believed that the existence, and still more the prosperity, 
of this heretical republic, was a dangerous example to the 
subjects of all kingdoms. Protestantism implied liberty of 
conscience and the civil rights of man, as opposed to the 
absolute will of an hereditary King. In Holland and in 
England, where it had taken firm root, there had grown 
up a spirit of politieal independence which taught men to 
realize that they too had rights as well as the princes, 
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bishops, and nobles in whom power and privilege had 
hitherto been exclusively vested. When therefore the 
United Provinces presumed to incite other States to adopt 
their views upon civil and religious liberty, it is easy to 
understand how hateful Holland and her institutions 
became to s despot of Lewis XIV.’s aims and tempera- 
ment. The conquest of Holland was, therefore, doubly 
necessary to his aims. It would not only open the door 
for him into the Spanish Netherlands, but it would enable 
him to eradicate this pernicious religion. 

Lewis XIV. was absolutely unscrapulous, and regarded 
neither home law nor foreign treaties. Punctilious in all 
matters of etiquette, he loved to pose as the central figure 
in his superb Court, but truth, honour, and justice found 
no place in hia home policy or dealings with foreign 
nations. As with the powerful rulers of all epochs, he 
only regarded treatiea as binding when it suited him to 
respect them. 

Asa ruler, he thought he could do no wrong. He believed 
that the hearts and thoughts of Kinga by Divine right, were 
under the special guidance of Him who made them, and 
that it was sinful in a subject to resist the will of his 
Sovereign Lord. Courtiers, whose property and lives were 
in hia hands, accorded him a reverence more suited to a 
deity than to a mortal. By nature vain, and through habit 
fond of flattery, they played upon his weaknesses, and con- 
firmed him in the belief that his power came from above, 
end that be was notas others are. That a man so educated 
should have been able to make France what he made her, 
is a strong proot of his ability. 

The most foolish as well as the most wicked act of his 
reign, was the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
amounted toa declaration of war against every Protestant 
State, and against every Protestant man, woman, and child. 
It was tho turning-point in his reign. Thenceforward his 
successes became fewer and fewer, and what was worse, 
the victories he did win, no longer strengthened his power 
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or inereased his fame. France grew poorer and poorer 
without any compensation for the privations of her people; 
and when, at the beginning of Queon Anne's reign, Marl- 
borough took the field against her and her only ally, 
Bavaria, Lewis drank the cup of failare and humiliation to 
the dregs. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 


THE FRENCH ARMY oF 1672. 


Lewis a great Army Reformer—Goneral Martinot—Louyois—Organiza- 


tion of all civilized armies then—Strategy—Crime. 


Ix one respect at least, Lewis XIV. resembled the great 
soldiers of every age—he was an army reformer. His 
keen instinct taught him that the army opposed to reform 
must fall behind in the race for fighting efficiency, and he 
was quick to take advantage of all the inventions of the 
day which in any way affected the implements or methods 
of warfare. Whatever science could do to improve the arms 
and equipment of soldiers, he adopted with alacrity. He 
did not shrink from new ideas or new inventions, because 
they had not been taken up bj some rival nation. He 
was wise enough to act in accordance with the advice 
of experienced generals, and to recognise, thet among the 
privileges of royal birth, a knowledge of war is not 
necessarily included. He never carried his royal infalli- 
bility into such matters, nor did he presume to override the 
opinions of real soldiers experienced in the field, and the 
result was, that hia army was dressed, equipped, drilled, and 
trained in accordance with the most advanced military views 
othis day. He possessed that gift rare in kings, the common- 
sense to understand that courtiers flatter. When they told 
him that he, being a Prince, must know how ermios should 
be organized and how soldiers should be drilled and trained 
better than Turenne or Villars he knew that they lied. 
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But Lewis, although not a great soldier, waa a great man. 
Long practica at peace reviews and military diaplaya had 
made him a first-rate authority on all the theatrical side 
of an army, but he did not therefore conclude that he was 
competent to advise about war, or the organization of an 
army for war. He habitually sought and acted upon the 
advice of experts, whether in matters of science, of civil 
government, or of war; and as we shall see later on, when 
upon one occasion he was over-persuaded to run counter 
to the advice of his experienced generals, failure was the 
result. 

He often made mistakes, but he had the rare merit of 
not fearing to employ able men. Vanity and a deliberately- 
adopted policy, caused him to claim for himself the credit 
of every great success achieved by his army. To make his 
people believe that all vietory emanated from himself, 
tended, he thought, to magnify the dignity of his kingly office. 
This love of false glory, though foolish, did no harm to his 
country, for he strove to avoid the crime of committing 
the fortunes of France and the lives of her soldiers to 
incompetent hands. Despots like Napoleon are prone to 
surround themselves with mediocrities, for they fear to 
create rivals for popular applause. But a wise hereditary 
sovereign has no reason for any auch fear, and can afford 
to employ the best material he can find. 

The troops of France were at this time the finest in 
Europe, and her frontiers bristled with fortresses, the 
creation of the first engineer of his age, the modest and 
loyal Vauban. Whilst preparing for the invasion of 
Holland, the ablest officers of Lewis, men of tried war- 
experience in Hungary, Flanders, and Portugal, were hard 
at work with the drill and instruction of the troops. A 
new and well-ordered mobility and a facility of manwuvre 
was taught, whilst greater precision in the performance 
of military duties was strictly enforced. Discipline was 
brought to «high state of perfection. The instruction of 
the infantry was intrusted to General Martinet, whose name 
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is still a synonym for unrelenting strictness in the punctual 
performance of all duties, no matter how small and ap- 
parently unimportant.* 

Until Lewis reformed his army, there was little dis- 
cipline amongst the superior officers. This he was 
determined to correct, and when the three marshals, De 
Bellefond, De Créqui and d’Humiéres refused to serve under 
Turenne because he was not a member of the Royal Family, 
he promptly dismissed them from the army.t By degrees, 
he taught his officers to attach more importance to military 
rank ond to military efficiency, than to birth, and in those 
and other reforms he was ably served by his great bullying 
bourgeois minister. It was really Louvois who compelled 
the nobles in the army to submit to the same discipline 
‘ag officers of inferior birth, and it ia related of him, that 
on remonstrating with a nobleman about the unsatis- 
factory state of his company, he said, ‘When one is an 
officer, it is necessary to take a decided line, sir. You 
must sither declare yourself a courtier or apply yourself to 
your duty!" Birth had then, as property has now, ‘its 
duties as well as its rights.’ 

In the field, the King made it a point to take especial 
notice of all meritorious officers, no matter how humble 
their origin. In fact, he was the first to recognise and 
encourage the ‘professional soldier.’ His generals were 
consequently the ablest in Europe, and his army was ex- 
cellent in all respects. Such a power in such hands may 
well have inspired the dream of making France the dominant 
Power in Europe. 

* It was Martinet who replaced the pike with the bayonet. Thia 
new weapon had a wooden handle which fitted into the mnzzle of the 
musket, The first regiment to receive the bayonet waa ‘le regiment de 
Fusiliers eréé en 1671 nppelé depuis Rogiment Royal d'Artillerie.’ 
Tn this second Dutch war he introduced the use of copper pontoons. 
‘He was killed at the siege of Doesburg in 1672. 

+ After on intorval of about six inonths, when they bind onten well 
of humble pie, the King forgave them and restored them to their 


former position in the army. 


t Madame de Staél. 
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Among other reforms, Lewis clothed his army in uniform. 
He began this at firet only with his Guards in 1665, but he 
soon afterwards applied the system toall regiments. Before 
that date, the captains clothed their own troops and com- 
panies. Strange to say, with the exception of the wigs 
worn by officers, the dress of some European armies 
in the seventeenth and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, was better suited for the work soldiers have to do, 
than it is at the present moment. Frederick the Great's 
absurd ideas of what soldiera should look like on parade, 
have been the curse of armies ever since. 

‘The organization of European armies at this time was as 
follows: A regiment of Horse consisted generally of two or 
three squadrons of three troops each, and each troop had a 
captain, a lieutenant, a cornet, and about fifty troopers of 
all grades mounted on big, clumsy ‘ war-horses.’ In the 
Dragoons—the Mounted Infantry of to-day—the regiment 
had four squadrons of similar strength, but their horses 
were small and light—seldom above fourteen and a half 
hands high. Every cavalry and infantry regiment had 
a colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, and a major. Mounted 
troops fonght in three ranks. ‘Their defensive armour 
consisted of a back and breast piece, and a pot-helmet, 
byt about fifteen years later these were mostly laid 
aside. The infantry battalion was usually divided into 
from ten to seventeen companies of fifty men each, one 
company being grenadiers. Each company had a captain, » 
lieutenant, and an ensign. The grenadiers carried grenades 
and a short musket, called a fusil. The other companies 
consisted each of about thirty matechlockmen, twelve pike- 
men, and four men armed with the fusil, and a bayonet 
which in shape and size corresponded with the dagger- 
bayonet of our new magazine rifle, except that ils wooden 
handle fitted into the muzzle.* Every infantry soldier wore 
a sword, suspended to o broad buff-leather belt, to which 


* In the ‘ Dictionaire Etymologique, 4 Paris, 1604,’ is as follows: 
‘Baionnette, Sort de Poignard: ainse appelé de la ville de Baionne.” 
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also, for all men with fire-arms, were fastened little cylinders 
of wood or tin, each containing a cartridge. The infantry 
fought six deep, with the pikemen in the centre and the 
musketeers, or matchlockmen, on the flanks. The pikeman 
was equipped with an iron pot-helmet, a gorget, and breast 
and back piece; his pike, exclusive of the steel head, 
measuring sixteen feet long. 

Holland and Flanders, then the battlefield of Europe, 
abounded in strong places. Almost all that was known of 
strategy, was gathered from the practice of war in the Low 
Countries, where campaigns consisted of little more than 
sieges, the passage of canala and rivers, the construction 
and occupation of fortified positions, and endless marches 
and counter-marches. Although it was the rule to make 
war support war,* still, it was considered necessary in an 
enemy's country to establish magazines of provisions within 
the zone of operations, and when an army was pushed 
beyond any auch zone, further supplies were collected and 
fresh magazines formed. No army, as a rule, dared to cut 
itself off from ite magnzines, and such an operation as 
Marlborough’s march into the heart of Bavaria in 1704, was 
an unheard-of enterprise. Biscuit, as a ration instead of 
bread, had not come into use, and the system of exacting 
contributions from a country in proportion to its agricultural 
resources, now #0 well understood, was then unknown. 
Armies were either fed from magazines of provisions, or 
lived chiefly on plunder. Woe betide the province through 
which a hostile army passed. The horrors of war were 
real indeed, and the records of black deeds too often per- 
petrated by men in search of food, may well make us 
shudder. 

Crime has only too frequently accompanied armies in the 
field, and the foreign soldier in particular has seldom shown 
much respect for the feelings or property of the invaded. 
Bat it does not become us to throw stones at our neigh- 


* An expression that originated with Julius Cwsar, and not with 
Napoleon, us is so commonly imagined. 
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bours on this score, for although the British soldier is 
usually humane and merciful, still, upon some memorable 
occasions, he behaved infamously to the people of captured 
towns in the Peninsula. British generals, too, have been 
compelled in certain instances, as an urgent matter of 
military policy, to lay waste whole districts, to burn villages, 
and to snatch all means of subsistence from their in- 
habitants." We are given to thanking God with great 
unction that we pay for everything we take, and that we do 
not live upon an invaded country as other nations do. The 
fact is, that it answers better to pay for all we want, as 
by doing 50 we obtain it more easily and expeditiously; but 
wherever this ystem of paying for supplies hus failed, our 
commanders in the field have never hesitated to take them 
by foree. No prejudices on this seore ever affected men 
like Cromwell, Marlborough, or Wellington. 

The armies of Lewis XIV. acted upon the system which 
was and is common in war—they took what they wanted. 
The difference between his time and ours is, that, as a 
rule, the supplies are now taken upon a well-understood 
system, through the agency of the enemy's local authorities, 
whilst formerly, individuals took very much what they 
required, and in so doing, often destroyed more than they 
obtained. 

It may be said that Marlborough waa the first General 
of the Lewis XIV. period who reduced the commissariat 
serviea to a regular system. It was, however, a common 
thing, at the opening of a campaign, to enter into regular 
stipulations, or treaties, as to the districts which were to be 
recognised as at the disposal of each side for purposes of 
contributions. The manner in which the parties sent to 
levy them should behave was clearly defined by written 
agreement, and it was usually stipulated that, ‘No body of 
men, under a certain number, were to advance into their 
enemy's country beyond the limits agreed upon, under the 


* Tho Fronch ravaged tho Polatinato in 1674, and again in 1689. 
Marlborough ravaged Bavaria in 1704. 
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penalty of being treated as freebooters’ By such steps 
many disorders and enormities were prevented.* 

Those who wish to understand the strategy of this period 
should study the campaign of 1691 in Flanders. It isa 
fair example of the formal and cautious strategy of the 
time. The wars of those days were wars of sieges rather 
than of battles. The investment of a place implied care- 
fally constructed lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
asin the days of Cesar. Commanders loved to surround 
themselves in the open country with great continued lines, 
designed to defend some frontier or to bar the progress of 
an adversary. A battle was seldom more than an incident 
in the attack or defence of a fortress, or of some long line 
of field-works. 

This was the period immediately preceding that in which 
the genius of Turenne’s great pupil infused new life, energy, 
and concentrated direction into military operations. The 
movements of William and of Luxembourg in 1691 illustrate 
how a nation’s money could be squandered in projects 
which Jed to no decisive result; how a people could be im- 
poverished to no purpose by generals wanting that true fire, 
that natural instinct, which rises above the rules of the 
military theorist. It was the day of the drill-sergeant and 
the formalist, when war was a methodical, but costly, 
game, of which the rules could be learnt from books. 
Roada were improvised across country to enable armies to 
move mathematically in columns at carefully regulated 
intervals from one position to another, often not more than 
five, six, or eight miles distant. Each side gave ‘ check’ in 
turn, or by clumsy expedients and countermoves sought to 
secure what was deemed to be a strategic advantnge in 
these slow and ponderous maneuvres. From first to last 
in the campaign of 1691 there was not ono spark of 
military genius. What havoc would Marlborough, Frederick, 
Napoleon, or Wellington have made had any one of them 
commanded on either side ! 

* Vaitel, p. 866, 
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In subsequent campaigns, Marlborough may well have 
chafed when compelled to serve under the Kurfursts, Mar- 
graves, Landgraves, Herzogs, and other Erlauchts and 
Durehlauchts, their sons and their nephews, who by right of 
birth held command in the allied armies of the period; 
but, indeed, many a military geniua has since then smarted 
and endured in a somewhat similar position, and States have 
had to suffer in consequence. Many of these right gallant. 
princes mistook, as their descendants still at times mistake, 
the theatrical properties and the ‘stage business’ of an army 
for real warfare. Their Highnesses of Waldeck and Vande- 
mont, of Nassau Saarbruck and Nassau Friesland, of Wur- 
temburg and Pampernickel, all good fighting soldiers, 
believed that they were endowed with the genius of 
command because they were princes.” How must sorrow 
and amusement in turn have possessed Marlborough when 
compelled to listen with respectful gravity whilst their 
Serenities laid down the law to him upon strategy and tactics! 
What gall and wormwood it must havo been to a soldier of 
his stamp to find himeelf serving as a subordinate to a 
‘ wooden-headed ’ courtier like Bentinck! 

The military punishments of the day were not only 
severe, but cruel. When the allied army was encamped at 
Cour, south of the Sambre, a French incendiary was caught 
in the act of attempting to blow up the powder in the 
artillery park. He was tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to have his right hand cut off and burnt before him, 
and then to be burnt alive himself. This inhuman sentence 
was duly carried out, and the reverend chaplain who 
describes the execution refers to it as ‘the punishment he 
deserved.’t Such was the custom of war in those days. 

* To the English ear the titles and position of somo of these German 
Sereno Highnesses sound curious. ‘When the Treaty of Vienna decided 
the contingents to be furnished by these potentates, one, * Reuss- 
Scbleiss-Lobenstein,’ was to supply twenty soldiers . . . to the ermy of 
the Bunde.’ 

t D'Auvergne's ‘History of 1601 Campuign,’ pp. 116 and 138, 
Carlton in his memoirs mentions this also. 
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‘The treatment of prisoners-of-war is well described by Mrs. 
Davies, the woman soldier who served so long in Flanders 
under Marlborough. Having fallen into the hands of the 
French during a skirmish in 1694, she says that the 
English prisoners were well treated, because the wife of 
James II. took a deep interest in them. They had clean 
straw every night to lie on, and each man was given five 
farthings 8 day for tobacco, a pound of bread, and a pint of 
wine, and all were allowed to retain their own clothes. 
Bat the poor Dutch prisoners had nothing beyond half a 
pound of bread per diem, and were kept ‘almost naked in 
filthy dark prisons without other support.’* 

On the sea also little regard was shown for human life. 
The English claim to sovereignty over the waters of the 
English Channel was stoutly maintained during this reign, 
and gave rise to many bloody encounters. In 1694 Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel found in the Downs a Danish man-of-war 
which omitted to strike her flag to his, as in custom bound 
todo. He reports that, having ordered her captain three 
times to do so without effect, he directed the Stirling Castle to 
bear down upon her, and compel her obedience. This was 
done by pouring a broadside into the Dane, who returned the 
fire and then ‘quickly struck his flag.’ But ‘there were 
several dead and wounded on both sides.’+ 

In 1672 the French frontier on the side of the Low 
Countries waa protected by the fortresses of Dunkirke, 
Bergues, Lille, Courtray, Oudenarde, Ath, Tournay, Douay, 
Charleroi, Philippeville, and Rocroi. Early in that year, 
under the cover of these places, a large French army was 
collected on the river, Sambre, near Charleroi. Including 
the contingents furnished by the Elector of Cologne and 
the Bishop of Muneter, the army numbered nearly 140,000 
fighting men, and it was well eupplied with artillery and 
bridge equipment. In name, Lewis was the Commander-in- 
Chief, but in fact, the operations were directed by Turenne 

* ‘Life and Adventures of Mrs. C. Davies,’ p. 25. 

+ Lexington Papers. Report dated from the Neptune, }} 8, 1694. 
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and Condé, with Luxembourg us a subordinate, whilst 
Vanban conducted the sieges. 

Pierre de Groot, the Dutch Ambassador in Paris, soon 
discovered the intentions of the French King, and the pur- 
pose for which ho had collected this large army. Ho 
believed all opposition to be so hopeless, that he recom- 
mended De Witt to submit, and make the best terms ho 
could to avert the coming blow. The faction of the Grand 
Pensionary seriously weakened Holland, and the base plots 
of Charles and of Arlington and Clifford, as already said, 
secured to France the co-operation of England. Spain’s 
weakness was France’s opportunity, and the influence of 
French gold was felt on every side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE: HIS CHARACTER. 


The hatred between Lewis and William—William’s appearance and 
dispovition—-His ability as » Commander. 


* He ie a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Anthony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he amilos ; and smilos in such a sort, 

As it he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
‘That could be mov'd to emile at anything.’ 


No two contemporaries, perbaps, have ever hated each other 
more cordially than Lewis XIV. of France, and the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards King William III. Many cireum- 
stances conspired to intensify thia feeling. The French 
King had wished William to murry his illegitimate daughter, 
Mademoiselle de Blois; but the proposal met with an 
indignant refusal from William, who said: ‘The princes of 
Orange married the legitimate, but never the illegitimate, 
offspring of great kings.’ Lewis was furious. He never 
forgave what he took as a personal insult to himself, and 
William in after-life strove in vain to efface his remembrance 
of this incident. 

William of Orange was the only issue of the marriage of 
the Stadtholder William, with Mary, Princess Royal and 
daughter of Charles L.* A seven-months child, born eight 

* Sho died of small-pox daring a visit to England in 1660, and was 
buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel. She prided herself sa much on being 
Princess Royal of England that she never allowed herself to be called 
by her husband's title. 
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days after the death of his father, he was constitutionally 
weak, and through life suffered much from dyspepsia. Thera 
can be little doubt, that much of the moroseness for which he 
has been censured, was the result of a weak digestion. He 
is said to have borne a strong resemblance to his mother, 
and if so, she must have been a very plain woman. Gaunt 
and frail, with round sloping shoulders, he was of medium 
height, and ungraceful carriage. His high forehead and 
large aquiline nose, were, however, somewhat relieved by 
bright, piercing eyes, which bespoke cunning, and seemed 
to penetrate the thoughts of those with whom he conversed. 
Thin, closely-compressed lips, and a squareness of jaw 
and chin, indicated a firm resolve and a will that was not 
to be trifled with. His general appearance, by no means 
striking, might indeed be called insignificant. He lacked 
presence, and his ungracious and almost boorish manner 
was the reverse of winning. He laughed most ungrace- 
fully, @ serious fault in man or women, and his chronic 
cough irritated those he conversed with. Cold, calculating, 
and parsimonious, his distant and reserved deportment 
seemed to repel all friendship. To the casual observer he 
did not look the hero he undoubtedly was, though there 
was yet something almost noble in his face. He entertained 


a truly royal dislike to contradiction, and, though above all ~ 


petty meanness, was an arch intriguer and a thoroughly 
good hater. 

It is not easy to describe the Prince, whom in their hatred 
of Popery, the English people afterwards elected to be their 
King. That he was one of the great men of the earth, 
none but the prejudiced will deny. But many of his best 
qualities were dimmed by a cold and unsympathetic natare 
which found its expression in a repellent manner, and 
hindered him from exercising any personal influence over 
those whom he songht to lead. Men followed his plans and 
appreciated their cleverness, but could feel no enthusiasm 
for their gloomy author. Yet cold as he was to English- 
men, he loved Holland and its people with the depth and 
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sincerity of the man of one great absorbing idea. To raise 
the renown of his fatherland and to bring down that of 
France, was the wish nearest his heart. In him a noble, 
manly apirit was ever in conflict with the sickly, frail body 
that contained it. He was absolutely unscrupulous, as 
evidenced by the superlative deceit to which he resorted in 
1688. But his was no mere personal or ignoble ambition, 
for its object was the freedom and greatness of his country; 
and when he fought for Holland, the struggle was also for 
the liberty and Protestantism which Lewis XIV. sought to 
destroy. The cause of the Reformation was the cause of 
freedom, and it was evident that both must stand or fall 
together. 

‘William was self-contained, proud, and ambitious as 
Lucifer; a statesman, a diplomatist, and yet, above all 
things, a devoted patriot, So able was he as a negotintor, that 
his allies, it was said, reaped as much benefit from his 
diplomacy aa his own subjects. His courage was rather of 
the Wellington than of the Cesar type, for asa leader, he 
lacked that depth of human sympathy, that sense of 
comradeship, which some master-minds inspire, and which 
couse them to be followed with blind devotion. There 
wae none of that animal mognetiem about him, with 
which some leadera are so charged as to infect all who 
come within the zone of their influence. He had no 
power to attract men to his cause by any personal 
spell or glamour, and he was more calculated to in- 
spire confidence than enthusiasm. His was an un- 
emotional fanaticism, so dumb that the crowd gave 
him credit for none at all. He was incapsble of those 
generous emotions of the heart which must be at lenst 
simulated, if not possessed by men who aspire to influence 
and lead others. The fire that burnt within him was 
intense, but it sent forth no flame and imparted no heat 
toothers. The glory which surrounds his name in history 
is solid and lasting, but it is not the military glory he so 
ardently coveted, and worked so hard to achieve. The 
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name of but one brilliant victory adorns his epitaph ; yet 
he can never be forgotten in the Holland he saved from 
extinction, or in the England he rescued from priesteraft 
and despotism. William of Orange must be remembered 
in these islands with sincere gratitude and admiration as 
long as men prize civil and religious liberty. To him we 
owe, if not actually our liberty, at least our present 
system of Parliamentary sovereignty. Since he dethroned 
James IL., it is no longer the will of a more or less despotic 
Sovereign, hut the will of the people, which directs the 
policy of the kingdom. No great man bad a larger number 
of bitler enemies in his lifetime, but in history, few have 
found more able, more brilliant advocates than William DI, 
Yet to s large extent, his were the principles and policy 
so unblushingly propounded by Machiavelli. He drew 
the broadest distinction between the honour of a gentlo- 
man in his private capacity, and in his management 
of public affairs. The teaching of the astute Italian 
may or may not influence the conduct of politicians of 
to-day, but it did strongly and undisguisedly influence 
the proceedings of statesmen and rulers in the seventeonth 
century, and particularly those of the King to whose initia- 
tive we owe the Union of Englend and Scotland, and many 
of the institutions upon which our greatness has since been 
builé up. 

Too sickly when a child for much study, he had never. 
theless acquired a considerable amount of knowledge 
through the care of a fond mother, and after her death, 
through the watchful solicitude of his grandmother. He 
learned to speak Dutch, German, French, and English, 
and to understand Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He 
was well versed in the science of government, and he 
hed a fair knowledge of mathematics, which he studied 
with pleasure. He disliked all music except the drum and 
trumpet. He cared nothing for either poetry, literature, 
or dancing, and with the exception of painting, the fine 
arts generally had no more charm for him than they had 
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for Marous Antoninus. He admired fine pictures, but took 
no interest whatever in those who painted them, nor, 
indeed, in artiste of any kind. By education a Calvinist, 
throughout life he proved himself a friend to Protestants 
of every denomination, and stontly opposed all religious 
persecution. Those who knew him well, tell us that he 
was a pious predestinarian, and ‘constant in the private 
worship of God.’* During the visit he paid to his uncle's 
Court in 1669, he made a favourable impression upon all 
he met. Very abstemious then, he resented being forced 
to drink at supper with the King and his tipsy com- 
psnions.t Contemporary writers described him as having 
‘4 manly, courageous, wise countenance,’ and as pos- 
sessed ‘of the most extraordinary understanding and 
parts.’§ Sir William Temple, writing of him in 1668, says, 
he had no vice, and refers to his good plain sense, his habit 
of rising early, his dislike of swearing and dissipation, and 
his love of study and of hunting. He dwells also upon his 
charity, religious zeal, snd ‘ desire ’ (rare in every age) ‘to 
grow great rather by the service than the servitude of his 
country."| 

Whilst still in his teens, his sound common-sense enabled 
him to ses through the French King’s designs, even before 
the experienced siateamen of the day. He seems, as a youth, 
to have regarded the growing power of France as a menace 
to the safety of Holland, and as a danger to religious and 
Political liberty. He had implicit confidence in himself, 
and from early boyhood all he said and did proclaimed his 
intention to follow in the footsteps, and to emulate the 
renown, of his forefathers. No danger appalled, no diffi- 
culty daunted, no reverse could dismay, and no success 
demoralize this self-contained, unbending, unlovable Cul- 


"5 ‘Momolrs,’ p. 88. 
} Evelyn's ‘ Diary,’ vol. i., p. 409. 

§ «Lord Arlington's Letters, vol. i, p. 310. 

[| Sir William ‘Temple; soe Mackintosh, p. 812. 
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vinist. He was absolutely devoid of personal vanity ; 
he was not vindictive, and even when young, waa reserved 
as he was prudent. His aptitude for business was con- 
siderable, and, endowed also with great tenacity of purpose, 
he dealt seriously with all the affairs of life. These were 
the qualities which gave to previous Princes of Orange so 
much weight and authority in Holland. In writing of 
William’s progenitors, an English author of the day says, 
that, Henry IV. excepted, they were on his mother's side 
only sovereigns, but on his father’s such as deserved to 
be 60.* 

Such was the Prince now called to rule over Holland and 
direct her destinies. Her future was in his hands, and 
never did some four millions of freemen commit their 
fortunes to safer keeping. Whatever were his failings, we 
forget them in our admiration of his single-minded, all- 
absorbing love of country. His devotion to what he felt to 
be his duty, and the noble courage with which, in Holland's 
darkest hour, he fought for what he believed to be right, are 
enough to obliterate from the pages of history all record of 
his faults. He was ungracious, but he always rode foremost 
in the battles he waged for the independence of a country 
far dearer to him than life. 

William and Lewis differed in character as night differs 
from day on all points save one, and that was ambition. 
William, unostentatious in all he did, loved war for itself; 
Lewis, who was no soldier, loved it only for the gratifica- 
tion of his personal vanity, and as a means of effecting 
his ambitious projects. Though almost always defeated, 
William was well versed in the theory of war, and to him 
the camp was a real home, where, sickly as he was, it was 
fa pleasure to him to share with his soldiers the fatignes 
and privations inseparable from active service. King Lewis, 
on the other hand, was strong and robust. Vain of his 
personal appearance, he loved the theatrical side of war, 
and had a childish relish for its ‘pride and circumstance.’ 

> “Beasts of the Gods,’ written in 1708, 
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He gloried in the ‘triumphs’ so readily accorded him by a 
yainglorious people and a syeophant Court. No amount 
of adulation was too much for him, even when he knew it 
to be false. He made war like a king on the stage, sur- 
rounded by well-dressed courtiers; William did so seriously, 
as o real soldier in the midet of camps and fighting 
comrades. William would have scouted the minister who 
should presume to style him ‘the Great ’—a title which 
Lewis assumed from the day of the insignificant skirmish 
which marked his prosaie passage of the Rhine. William 
would have laughed at the man who, courtier-like, pre- 
tended to regard that operation as an important feat of 
arms. To Lewis, France doubtless owes much of the re- 
putation that gained for her the title of ‘Great Nation’; 
but we cannot forget that it was he who sowed the seed 
which in course of time grew into the noisome weed of 
revolution. Had he never lived, the names of Marat 
and of Robespierre might be still unknown, and France 
might have been spared the humiliations inflicted upon 
her by Marlborough and Wellington. 

To William, Holland owed her independence. To his 
far-seeing genius and well-balanced judgment, Europe was 
indebted for the ‘Grand Alliance,’ which was the means of 
confining France for nearly half a century within her ancient 
limits. Entrusted by his countrymen with the defence of 
Holland, he soon came to be recognised us the champion 
of European liberties. But he never learnt to know or 
understand the English peoplo, and hated their system of 
government by party. Always regarding English politics 
as insular, provincial, and unimportant, he neglected 
them, snd thereby created many enemies in his new 
kingdom. His ways and manners and estimate of 
things were not theirs. No community of sentiment 
existed between the ruler and the ruled, for they were 
strangers each to the other. Esteemed and liked, if 
not loved, in Holland as Stadtholder, he was as King in 
England disliked by all classes. It was nothing but 
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England’s dread and hatred of Popery that kept him on 
the Throne, so supremely uneongenial was he in every 
way to the people. He never associated with hie English 
courtiers, whilst he loved to boose in the society of his 
own countrymen. He took no trouble to concesl either 
his warm regard for the Dutch adventurers whom he had 
imported, or his contempt for the English statesmen of the 
day. It must, however, be frankly admitted, that he had 
good reason for this feeling towards his new subjects. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HOLLAND'S POWER OF RESISTANCE. 


She trusted to her wealth—With a strong Navy she neglected her 
Army—Greed of wealth and mercantile pursuits hud made her 
men effeminate. 


Hottan, with her comparatively small population and 
contemptible army, was apparently powerless to meet the 
coming storm, althongh her commerce was great and her 
coffers were full. The theory eo strongly held in England, 
that wealth can save a nation when threatened with ex- 
tinction, is the greatest and most dangerous of all our 
present-day delusions, It received a severe shock in 
1870-71, when rich France fell before poor Germany, but 
it still helps to soothe the politician in moments of anxiety 
as to the unpreparedness of his country to defend itself if 
seriously attacked. During peace, money enables a wise 
Government to prepare and organize the army and navy 
required for the national safety. With it, guns, ships, 
ammunition and all warlike stores can be obtained, and 
reserves provided. All this can be done by the Minister 
who is sufficiently wise, patriotic, and courageous to tell his 
countrymen the whole truth as to the condition of their 
defensive forces. But if—as in the case of Holland in 
1672—this be not done in time of peace, if the provision 
of a suitable army and navy be postponed until the country 
is attacked by an enemy strong by land and sea, its ac- 
cumulated wealth will avail it nothing. The attack will 
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be made go rapidly, and most likely, so unexpectedly 
—as it was by France in 1672—that the unprepared 
nation will have no time to pull out its purse, still less to 
spend its contents to any useful purpose. As is generally 
the case at such a time in all civilized States, there were 
then in Holland many who refused to believe in the reality 
of the danger, and who persiated in crying, ‘Peace, peace!’ 
when war was even at their door. Regardless of the warn- 
ings they had received from their own Minister in Paria, 
they seemed anxious to believe only what was pleasant, 
and, up to the last moment, refused to admit that invasion 
was even a possibility. Strong at sea, the Dutch had 
allowed their army to dwindle into feeble insignificance. 
To save money, it had been so reduced in numbers, that 
when the French poured into Holland, some 25,000 very 
indifferent troops were all that could be found to meet the 
invaders. Even these, mostly old men disused with long 
peace, were badly trained and equipped, and lacked con- 
fidence in themeelves and in their officers.* During the 
long period of eighteen years in which Holland was ruled 
by De Witt, age had carried off the experienced officers to 
whom she owed her freedom, and the many foreigners 
she had in her ranks could not be expected to take any 
deop interest in the cause of Dutch independence. 

The Dutch mercantile marine numbered about twelve 
hundred ships, and to watch over what was then regarded 
as a colossal trade, Holland had ministers at all the great 
courts, and consuls in all the principal seaports of the 
world, Her commercial capital, Amsterdam, had become 
the richest of cities. The provinces of Holland slone con- 
tained 3,000,000 souls, and the other states were peopled in 
like proportion. In fact, the sterling qualities of the Duteh 
had raised a down-trodden Spanish province, into a State 
whieh, in many respects, rivalled the first in Europe. Fore- 
stalling the policy of England during the last three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, Holland was content to be strong 

+ Sir W. Temple's Memoira. 
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at sea, whilst the army maintained for defence against 
invasion, was contemptible in numbera and poor in quality. 
The mercantile classes, by whom she was governed, were 
quick to perceive how necessary a strong navy was for her 
circumstances and position, but the need of a land army 
was not so apparent. They looked at the question from an 
exclusively maritime point of view, and all possibility of 
invasion had been eliminated from their calculations. Her 
merchants could not by any arguments be got to believe, 
that France would be unrighteous enough to invade their 
country without warning, or to attempt the overthrow of a 
nation that had given her no recent cause of offence. Thus 
it was, that their defensive forces were neglected, whilst 
they devoted all their energies to the accumulation of 
wealth, and to what may be termed domestic and party 
politics. Their sailors were as good as those of England, 
but the generation of landsmen which had grown up 
while the Louvestein faction ruled Holland, were more 
fitted to handle the yard-measure, than to wield the pike. 
Engrossed in money-making, they had forgotten the art of 
war on land. A long peace had lulled them to sleep, and 
they had false visions of a strength and security which they 
did not possess. They constructed dikes to keep out the sea, 
but they neglected the fortifications which should keep out 
the enemy. Greed of wealth was slowly killing that public 
spirit upon which alone a healthy naval and military dis- 
cipline can ever be maintained. ‘Oh shoperaft, how do 
you effeminate the minds of men!'* Holland deliberately 
elected to trust for safety to paper treaties, and to the good 
faith of the States which signed them, rather than incur 
the cost and inconvenience of an army snflicient to make 
those treaties respected. The States-General deliberately 
entrusted the command of their fortified places to the 
unmilitary sons of peaceful burgomastera and city deputies, 
who, when summoned by some handful of French regular 
troops, generally surrendered without firing a shot. 
+ «Phe Siege of Mons," a comedy of 1601. 
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In this first move of Lewis's game for universal dominion, 
William, as Siadtholder, was forced to the front, a position 
he held until bis death, and which thenceforward was 
occupied by Marlborough. In these early Dutch wars, 
Charles IL. and his brother James wore bribed to assist the 
French, and until the peace of Utrecht, England held the 
balance in the game. When she remained neutral, or still 
worse, when her King was paid to fight against Holland, 
all hope of liberty und free thought in Europe seemed 
futile. And for several years it seemed as if Lewis musi 
win, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF THE RECOND DUTCH WAR. 


Naval battle of Sole Bay—Noble death of Lord Sandwich—Churchill 
promoted for hia service upon that occasion—He goes to Holland 
with Monmouth—Monmouth’s parentage—De Witt: his murder— 
Tewia inakes the great mistuke of taking the advice of his civil 
minister instead of his generals, 


Tue time selected by Lewis XIV. for the conquest of 
Holland was singularly propitious. Spain, grown weak, 
and ruled by a half-witted King, was content to send some 
aix thousand troops to Ostend, with orders for them to 
act, if necessary, in the defence of the States-General. 
The Emperor Leopold was fully occupied with his en- 
deavours to calm or erush the spirit of his Hungarian 
subjects, whom his intolerance had driven into revolt. 
He had neither the leisure nor the money—even if he 
had the inclination—to enter into any alliance for the 
protection of rebellious Holland against France. Accord- 
ing to his views, the Dutch richly deserved punishment, 
whether as subjects who had risen against their lawful 
rulers, the princes of his house, or as irreconcileable 
enemies of his religion. He was consequently casily 
induced to sign a secret treaty with France, in which he 
undertook to remain neutral during the coming war. 

It was during this war that Churchill first pushed him- 
self to the front, and it is to be noted, that like most great 
generals he firet attracted the notice of his superiors by 
reckless daring, contemptuous indifference to danger, love 
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of enterprise, and unconcealed craving for personal distine- 
tion. It was in the early campaigns of this war that he 
learnt from Turenne and other able French commanders 
that military science, which others may have known as 
well theoretically, but in the practice of which few have 
equalled, none have surpassed him. 

During the winter of 1671-72, the English Admiralty 
made great exertions to fit out a fleet to act in spring with 
that of France, as agreed upon with Louis XIV. The 
dockyards were alive with workmen, and satisfactory pro- 
gress was made. By the month of April, sixty vessels of 
the line and twenty fire-ships were assembled at the Nore, 
under the command of the Duke of York. The Prince, 
a ship of one hundred guns, carried his flag, whilet that of 
Lord Sandwich, the second in command, flew from the 
James, ship of similar size. When this fleet put to 
sea, many gentlemen joined it as volunteers. This was 4 
common and a praiseworthy custom in the daya when a 
large proportion of soldiers were required on board every 
ship of war. Indeed, so usual was it that society questioned 
the courage of the lazy idler of good family who stayed at 
home, whilst his friends and brothers were boarding hostile 
ships, or fighting in some deadly breach abroad.* In 
our day it ia the fashion to sneer at those who so thirst 
for distinction and revel in danger, that they volunteer 
to share the privilege of fighting for their country when- 
ever and wherever they can secure it. But the soldier's 
heart warms to the volunteer, for the spirit of the hero is 
everywhere the same. The freemasonry of daring ignores 
all differences in rank and birth, and makes all brave men 
comrades, be they princes or peasants, soldiers or men of 


The Fronch fleet, just half as strong as ours, put to sea 
at the same time under Count d’Estrées, and joined the 
Duke of York's command early in May, off St. Helen's in 
the Isle of Wight. Over three thousand troops were dis. 


# ‘Memoirs of Captain Carlton.” 
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tributed as Marines throughout the English fleet. The 
Duke of York’s flagship carried the King’s Company of what 
is now the Grenadier Guards, in which John Churchill was 
ensign, Edward Picks lieutenant, and Sir Thomas Daniel 
captain. The orders given to the Duke of York were to find 
and destroy the Dutch fleet. He put to sea, but, as the 
weather was bad, he made for Sole Bay, near the little 
Suffolk town of Southwold, twenty-six miles south of 
Yarmouth.* Whilst at anchor there, Lord Sandwich, the 
experienced second in command, reported to the Duke, that 
the fleet generally, seemod more anxious to feast than to 
fight, and were consequently seriously exposed to surprise 
‘as the wind then stood.’+ The fiery landsmen who accom- 
panied the fleet chafed at his habitual caution, the outcome 
of knowledge and experience, and hastily concluded—as 
young men are apt to do—that his prudence arose from 
want of enterprise and daring. It was even hinted that 
Lord Sandwich lacked the courage of the English gentle- 
man, the mettle of the English seaman. Evelyn says 
that both the Duke of Albemarle and Sir Thomas Clifford 
—neither knowing anything of seamanship—had looked 
upon his cautious skill as closely allied to fear. Sandwich 
was painfully aware of these suspicions, and the fact 
preyed heavily upon his mind. Before leaving London to 
embark he said: ‘I must do something, I know not what, 
to save my reputation.’t He seems to have made up hia 
mind to die in the first action, and, by the gallant manner 
of his death, to show how cruelly and unjustly he had been 
suspected. He detested this war with Holland, for he knew 
it to be an unholy war, prosecuted for un-English objects 
by King Charles and the ‘infamous crew’ who were his 
ainisters.§ 

The prediction of Sandwich came true. The English 


* It is about 125 miles from London, 

+ Kennet. 

t Evelyn's ‘ Diary ' of 81, 5, 1672, 

§ Campbell's ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ vol. if, p. 187. 
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and Freneh fleets were surprised at anchor by De Ruyter, 
the greatest naval commander of his day. A bloody battle 
ensued, and at sundown both sides claimed the victory, the 
Dutch with most reason on their side. The hero of the 
day was the gallant but suspected Sandwich, who, by his 
noble conduct and skilful seamanship, saved our flost 
from the disaster which neglect of his warning had made 
imminent. His was a glorious desth, fighting the enemy 
all round se long ua his ship would float, and refusing to 
leave her even when in flames. De Ruyter, in his report 
of the battle, wrote, that of the thirty-two actions he had 
fought, this was the hardest. 

We have no record of the part which John Churchill 
played in it, but he must have done well, for he was 
promoted over the head of the lieutenant of his own com- 


pany, to be captain in the Lord High Admiral’s regiment, 4 6, 1672. 


of which the Duke of York was colonel.t This regiment 
was intended for sea-service, and was the first in which all 
the men were armed with muskets. Churchill's promotion 
over the heads of many seniors was naturally attributed 
to Court favouritism. ‘The young ensign was known to 
have distinguished himself at ‘Tangier, bat he was also 
known as a lover of the King’s mistress, and as a member 
of the household of the Royal Admiral, the father of his 
sister’s children. Lieutenant Picks, of the King’s Com- 
pany, in a letter written some months after the battle, 
complains that he has been passed over for promotion, 


+ A vory fair account of this grout but indecisive battle is given by 
James II. in the Macphereon Papers, vol. i, p. 60. 

+ Ithad been raised in 1684 ; Sir Williarn Killegrew was colonel, and 
Sir Charles Lyttleton lieutenant-colonel. It was composed of six com- 
panies, esch of 200 men, In 1689 William III. incorporated it in the 
Qnd Regiment of Foot Guards, now the Coldstream Guards. Four 
captains of thia regiment were killed at Sole Bay, and Churchill was 
promoted ta one of the vacancies. Sir C. Lyttleton, writing about 
the battle from Languard ;4 6, 1672, saye, ‘Mr. Churchill that was 
ensigne to y* King’s Company’ was promoted to be captain.— 
Hatton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i, p, 92. 
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although twelve years:in the army, and adds with ingenuous 
simplicity, that he was prepared to make a present of four 
hundred guineas to Sir J. Williamson—a Lord of the 
Admiraliy—to whom his letter is addressed. He urges it 
is hard that be, the lieutenant, should be forgotten, when 
‘Mr. Churehill, who was my ensign in the engagement, is 
made a captain.’* 

Charles now appointed his illegitimate son, James, Duke 
of Monmouth, to command the contingent with which he 
had agreed to furnish the French King for his invasion of 
Holland. Born in 1649, Monmouth was only twenty-three 
years of age when be embarked to assume thia important 
position, His mother was Lucy, daughter of R. Walters, 
Esgq., of Haverford West, in the county of Pembroke. She 
was a very abandoned woman, but her origin was not 60 
mean as James II. and Evelyn would have us believe.t 
The latter describes her as ‘a browne, beautifull, bold, 
but insipid creature,’ ‘whom I had often seeno at Paria ; 
she died miserably without anything to bury her.’ The 
King met her, before the Restoration, in Holland, where, 
under the name of Mrs Barlow, she was the mistress of 
handsome Robert Sidney, afterwards colonel of the ‘Holland 
Regiment,’ now the ‘ Buffs’ or East Kent Regiment. Itis 
by no means certain which of the two, the King or Sidney, 
was Monmouth’s father, though his portraits show the 
heavy eyelids of the Stuarts. Evelyn says he was more 
like ‘ handsome Sidney’ than the King, and James II. says 
the same, But James was an interested party, and his 
evidence must therefore be taken with caution. In any 
case, Charles recognised him as his eldest illegitimate son, 
and married bim to the great heiress, Lady Anne Scott, 
whose name be took. He was bred a Catholic, but, having 


* Hamilton's ‘Grenadier Guards,’ vol. i., p. 166. 

+ Her family were entitled to arms, 

t Ho hed been for years Imown as Mr, Crofte, from the fact that 
Lord Crofie, one of the King’s boon companions, took charge of the 
child when the unfortunate mother died from debauchery in Paris. 
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no strong religious principles, he sooa found it to be to his 
interest to pose before the English people as a stanch Pro- 
testant. His doing so at a time when the country was in 
the anti-Popery ferment caused by the announcement that 
James had joined the Church of Rome, gave him at once a 
great position with the people. He was well made, and 
his handsome, manly face was full of expression and charm. 
His address was engaging, and his manner distinguished.” 


* Of all the numerous progeny, was none 
So beutiful, so brave se Absalom.’ + 


But though he thus possessed every advantage of person 
and manner, his mental and moral qualities were essentially 
commonplace. 

‘The French King joined his army at Charleroi in May. 
He took with him many waggon-loads of silver coin, of 
which he fully knew the efficacy in a war, in which most of 
the enemy's commanders were ready to be bribed. Ho ex- 
pected to work as great wonders with this money in the 
reduction of Dutch fortresses, as with his vast siege-train 
of heavy guns, and wo know that Rheinberg, which could 
have stood a long siege, was surrendered without resistance 
by its Irish governor after some discussion as to the amount 
he was to receive for his treachery. In two months Lewis 
had overrun and conquered the thres provinces of Gelder- 
land, Over-Issel, and Utrecht, had taken over fifty fortitied 
cities or fortresses, and had captured more than 24,000 
prisoners. The fall of Rheinberg, Wesel, Orsoy, and Burich 
spread dismay everywhere, and in the States-General, con- 
fusion reigned supromo. The Dutch funds fell to an alarm- 
ing extent, the provincial bonds went down 70 per cent., 
and East India Stock to 25. The Hogue mob became wild 
with fury, and De Witt and his colleagues were forthwith 


For a long time the boy passed as Lord Crofts' son, When he was 
beheaded, his widow married Charles, third Lond Cornwallis, 

* De Grammont; Evelyn; Pepys; Do Sévigny. 

+ Dryden's ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
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accused of treachery.’* Both the brothers De Witt were 
attacked, and the Grand Pensionary was slightly wounded.+ 

In this great crisis all classes turned to their Prince as 
the one man who could save them. He was one of those 
to whom men instinctively turn when their hearts ‘fail 
them for fear.’ In every city of the Republic the people 
clamoured for the revocation of the ‘Perpetual Edict,’ 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of the De Witt faction, 
the States-General revoked it, This was the death-blow to 
the power and influence of the Loavestein party. A mob, 
the most unjust of judges, the most cruel of executioners, 
is always ready, in its passion and ignorance, to kick the 
man who is down, and with all the more rancour if he has 
previously been its favourite. De Witt soon learned the 
ectual truth of this, for no terms of abuse or execration 
were now too strong to be hurled at him. He wished to 
resign, but William would not allow him todo so. Every 
fresh success of the French army, intensified the popular 
feeling against their former idol. He was rash enough to 
ostentatiously face their wrath upon the occasion of his 
brother's release from prison, and was brutally trampled to 
death and torn in pieces by the mob from whom he had 
derived his power. So died ignominiously a demagogue of 
rare ability who wished to sea his country great, pro- 
vided he was its ruler, and to see her free, provided her 
freedom was secured by the theories of government in 
which he was a fanatical believer. Upon one thing he 
was determined: Holland should be exposed to every risk, 
sooner than he should fall from power. He was a party 
man in the worst sense; yet he was brave and had convic- 
tions in defence of which he was prepared to risk everything. 
For the sake of power and office he was content to ally 


* We can all remember the ‘ Nous sommes trahis’ of the French in 
1870. 

+ Of those who assaulted him, one was a man of good position, for 
whose life great intorcession was made. ‘The refusal to forgive him 
heightened popular feeling against De Witt. 
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himeelf with the avowed enemies of his religion and of his 
country. 

When the invasion actually took place, Holland was rent 
with party etrife. The power of the Prince of Orange was 
crippled by constitutional restrictions, and still more, by 
party intrigues and the bitter personal animosity of De Witt 
himeelf. The nation had no recognised head; and without 
@ supreme ruler, Holland could not be saved. Many of 
the richest families abandoned their homes in despair, and 
fled for safety to Amsterdam and Hamburg, and so great 
became the general panic, that the States-General ordered 
the removal of tha national archives from the Hague.* 

Although the murder of De Witt was brutal and cowardly, 
it was, at the moment, of great national advantage to 
Holland. De Witt, always anxious to thwart William’s 
military plans, to criticise his proceedings, and to excite 
popular opposition to his policy, would, so long as he lived, 
have made the young Prince's difficulties insuperable. 

A month before Da Witt’s murder, William had been 
made Captain and Admiral-General by acclamation. He 
was now created Stadtholder. He brought to bear upon 
his new public duties all the knowledge of war it wae 
possible to obtain from books. Taking a sound military 
view of the situation, he urged the immediate abandon- 
ment of all the small fortified places; first, because he 
mew they could not hold out if invested, and secondly, 
because their garrisons, useless where they were, would if 
collected together constitute an important addition to his 
field army. Ignorant of war, like sll political assemblies, 
the States-General would not consent to this proposal, and 
these little garrisons, unable in any way to check the French 
invading columns, were captured one after the other. 
Maestricht and the chief towns of Brabant, which had been 
lately strengthened, alone held out. 

The rapid progress of the French arms had a great 
effect upon the English people, and their anger rose high. 

* Welwood’s ' Memoirs," p. 222 
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Charles, who had himself become somewhat disturbed at 
the magnitude of the French success, ordered the ‘ Royal 
English Regiment’ to leave the immediate theatre of opera- 
tions for Ypres and Courtray, and desired Monmouth to 
return home. Nevertheless, in November he raised a second 
English regiment for servico with the French army. It was 
drawn from eight other battalions, the Company from the 
‘Lord High Admiral’s’ Regiment being under the command 
of Captain John Churehill. Many men of good family took 
service as private soldiera with this new corps in the hope 
of distinction, and in order to obtain commissions as 
oftivers. Churchill's company marched from London to 
Canterbury early in November, and « month Iter embarked 
at Dover for Calais. The day after its disembarkation at 
that ancient city, it marched to join the French army, but 
soon took up winter quarters in Arras and Douay. 

The campaign of 1672 had beon disastrous to Holland. 
The Dutch levies could not stand before the well-trained 
regular French troops. ‘The fate of the country hung in 
the balance, and Holland hovered on the brink of final ex- 
tinction. Even the stout heart of William seemed at times 
to fail, and he spoke of saving himself the anguish of 
witnessing the final conquest of his country by meeting 
death ‘in the last ditch.’ To save what remained of 
Holland, he persuaded the people to open the dykes and 
flood the country, preferring to see it submerged, rather 
than become a French province. With the exception of the 
islands of Zealand, the distant Province of Friesland, some. 
higher land between Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and a few 
towns and fortresses which elsewhere rose like islands from 
the general inundation, Holland was in possession of the 
French army and the sea. At this supreme moment, Lewis 
offered to guaranteo to William the eovereignty, under the 
protection of France and England, of what remained of 
Holland. But he answered proudly, ‘I will never betray a 
trust, nor sell the liberties of my country which my fore- 
fathers have so long defended.’ When all around him 
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despaired of the Commonwealth, he alone was calm and 
determined. 

Had Lewis now acted upon the advice of Turenne and 
Condé, instead of upon that of his civilian Minister, Louvois, 
nothing could have saved Holland. Neither the genius 
and courage of her young Stadtholder nor the patriotism 
of her people would have availed. Turenne and Condé 
had urged Lewis, when he crossed the Rhine, to refuse 
ransom for his Dutch prisoners, and to employ them on 
the Languedoc Canal and in razing the fortifications of the 
cities he captured. If left standing, those works must be 
occupied, and to find garrisons for them, would seriously 
reduce the fighting strength of the field army. They pressed 
him to retain only a few of the most important fortresses 
as points of strength, and if necessary, of refuge, and as 
safe depots for stores, ete. Upon this purely military 
question, the civilian Minister's advice was followed; and 
whilst William got back all his best soldiers at so many 
guilders a head, the strength of the French army in the 
field was so reduced by the garrisons required for some fifty 
captured places, that Turenne found it difficult to collect 
even 10,000 men for active operations.* 

* In nearly all the histories of Marlborough, it is stated that he 
took part in the capture of Orsoy, Rheinberg, Wesel, Emmerich and 
Utrecht, but those places fell in the months of May and June, when 
he was serving with his company on board the Duke of York's flagship. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CHURCHILL DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF AT THE SIEGE OF 
MAESTRICHT. 


Winter quarters in the seventeenth century—Churchill's daring attack 
—Tarenne calls him the Handsome Englishman—England forces 
Charles II. to make peace. 


In the seventeenth century the roads throughout Europe 
were too bad to admit of military operations on a large’ 
soale between the beginning of November and the end of 
April. This was consequently period of enforced in- 
action; and whilst it lasted, the troops left the field and 
went into ‘Winter Quarters,’ in the towns and villages. It 
was a common practice for a large proportion of the officers 
to obtain leave, and spend the winter with their families 
at home. Captain Churchill did this during the winter 
of 1672-73, and continued the practice in aubsequent years. 

‘The campaign of 1678 opened with operations which, 
begun during the winter months, extended well into spring. 
The hardships endured by the troops on both sides were 
excessive, and the losses from exposure were heavy. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, beaten at all points by Turenne, 
asked for peace, which was granted and signed in April, and 
the imperial troops, having suffered enormously, retreated 
into Bohemia. 

This year Lewis made great efforts to put an army in the 
field, large enough to complete the subjugation of the United 
Provinces. Maestricht was invested on the 7th of June, and 
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trenches were opened some ten days afterwards. The French 
King, who was present, althongh he hated tedious opera- 
tions, set a brilliant example to his officers by patient en- 
durance of the trying fatigues and wesring labours which 
are inseparable from large siege operations. The attack was 
conducted by Vauban, who for the first time made use of 
parallels provided with large places-d’armes, capable of 
holding considerable numbers of men for the protection of 
the batteries." The place, which was regarded by both sides 
as one of great importance, was held by a garrison of about 
5,000 men. The Governour, M. Fsriaux, a Frenchman in 
the Dutch service, was a soldier of experience and deter- 
mination, and the defence he made did him much eradit. 
A week after ground was broken the siege works were 
sufficiently advanced to justify an attempt to effect a lodg- 
ment in the covered way. Charles had specially recom- 
mended Monmouth to the care and consideration of the 
French King, and the latter, anxious to please hia royal 
pensioner, selected hia son for this service of honourable 
danger. It is indeed stated, that the attack was postponed, 
so that it might take place during Monmouth’s tour of 


duty as ‘General of the day.’+ Lewis took up a position 4¢ 6, 1673. 


in the trenches to watch the result. The assaulting 
column, composed of detachments from several regiments, 
was augmented by numerous volunteers thirsting for 
honour and distinction, and amongst the number was 
Captain Churchill, who accompanied Monmouth. The 
attack was eminently successful, the counterscarp was 
gained, a lodgment was effected, and the Half-Moon in 
front of the Brussels gate was stormed, and occupied after 
half an hour's hard fighting, during which the enemy 
sprang two mines. 

The next day, between noon and one o'clock, when 


* This plan is said to have been first adopted by an Italian engineer 
in the service of the Sultan at the siege of Candy.— Sidcle de Louis 
‘XIV.,’ chap. ii. 

+ ‘ Memoirs of John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham.’ 
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Monmouth was about to dine, news reached him that 
the Dutch were preparing for a sortie. He at once sent to 
Lewis for reinforcements, and hastened with Charchill and 
others to the Half-Moon, which had been taken the previous 
evening. Before he reached it, the enemy sprang a mine 
which killed several of its gurrison, and under cover of 
the confusion the Dutch sallied out in considerable force 
to retake the work. The attacking party, composed of 
some of their best troops led by the Governour, soon 
found themeelves in the midat of the working party, en- 
gaged in strengthening the lodgment which Monmouth 
had made the day before. Fariaux pushed home his 
attack with gallant determination, and, helped by 9 shower 
of hand-grenades, drove off with heavy loss the French 
and Swiss troops who formed the guard over the working 
party. Some musketeers who came to assist, could do but 
little, and the Half-Moon was almost entirely reoceupied 
by the Dutch, when Monmouth and Churchill, with 
twelve private gentlemen of the Life-Guards and a few 
others—all volunteers—reached the trenches.* At 8 
glance, Monmouth took in the eritieal state of matters. 
‘The advantage so dearly won the day before seemed on 
the point of being lost. Instead, therefore, of making his 
way to the front by the circuitous route of the trenches, 
he leaped the parapet and led his small party across 
the open against the Half-Moon, in the face of a heavy 
fire. His party was small, for when he started for the 
scene of action, most of the gentlemen volunteers with the 
army were asleep in their tents, having been in the 
trenches all the previous night. Those actually with 
Monmouth, besides the twelve Life-Guardemen, were Lord 
Arlington, Mr. Charles O’Brien, Mr. Villars, Lord Rocking- 


* The names of these twelve gentlemen volunteers of the Life- 
Guards are given, as copied from the public records, in Cannon's 
‘Historical Hecords of the Life-Guards,’ p. 41. 
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ham’s two sons with their kinsmen Captain Watson, Sir 
T. Armstrong, Captain Churehill,* Captain Godfrey, Mr. 


Roe, the Duke's two pages, and three or four more of his ° 


servants. The Life- Guardsmen, throwing away their 
carbines, drew their swords, and all made for a barricade of 
which the enemy had taken possession.t The opening 
through it was so narrow that only one man could pass at 
a time, and there several were killed and wounded. Mr. 
Villara was sent back to head-quarters to urge forward rein- 
forcements—the need of which was very apparent. Mon- 
mouth and his party, helped by a few French musketeers 
who now joined from the neighbouring trenches, held 
their ground until 500 fresh troops arrived, who soon 
cleared the Half-Moon. Churchill was amongst the many 
wounded, Lord Arlington had a shot in his thigh, and 
Sir Harry Jones, also a volunteer, was killed at Mon- 
mouth’s side.; 

This adventure was one of the most important events in 
John Churchill’s early life. It brought him prominently 
forward ; his courage was talked of in the army, and his 
reckless daring became a common topic with the gossips in 
the antechambers of Whitehall. Lewis XIV., who wit- 
nessed the affair, thanked him publicly on the spot for 
the valuable service he had rendered, and promised to 
recommend him to the favour and protection of his own 
Sovereign. 


* Azlington, in bis letter to the Secretary of State, which I have 
mainly followed in this description, spells the nao ‘ Cherchelle,' being 
evidently the way in which ho heard it pronounced by the French 
officers then about him. This letter is dated ‘ From the campo befora 
Maestricht, Jun. 26 (78).'—Foreign Office State Papera: France, No. 
285, 1678—Rolls Office. 

+ By an order dated London, §§ 5, 1674, twelve carbines, to replace 
those thrown away upon this occasion, were to be issued from ‘ Our 
stoares remaining within the office of Our Ordnance,’ 

¢ He commanded a regiment of Horss, which at his death waa 
given to Montmouth.—Hintton, ‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 108. 
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In this affair, the French lost about 100 officers and 
1,000 men, but it was such a success for the besiegers, that 
the townspeople soon forced the Governour to make termis, 
and after thirteon days of open trenches, Maestricht sur- 
rendered. The garrison, ineluding 1,000 Horse, marched 
out the next day, ‘w hag and baggage, drums beating, 
Colours flying, match lighted, bullet in the mouth, &e., 
with pieces of canon and two mortar pieces.’* 

But a change now came over the French dreams of 
conquest, and Lewis began to understand the real diffi- 
culties of the enterpriso in which he had embarked. The 
roads were under water, the fields had been given back to 
the sea, and the towns alone remained above the flood. 
He liked glory, but he liked to win it easily, and he was 
not prepared to seek it in operations more suited to 
beavers and water-rats, than to Regular troops. Like 
the fair-weather creatures in red coats—I must not call 
them soldiers—who hurried home from the Crimea when 
hardships and privations began, he preferred the comforta 
of Versailles to campaigning fare in a flooded country ; so, 
leaving Turenne to complete the conquest of Holland, he 
returned to Paris to receive the congratulations of his 
courtiers. Condé said of him very truly, that he had not 
the soul of a conqueror in him, 

Europe now began to awake from the slumber into 
which it had been thrown by the diplomacy, the subsidies 
and the bribes of Lewis. William of Orange, on his part, 
left no means untried to arouse England and other countries 
to a sense of the dangers to which they were exposed by the 
inordinate ambition of the French King. His efforts were 
not in vain, for in August, Spain and the Empire 
guaranteed Holland against further attack, and most of 
the German princes followed their example. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that Turenne held his own against the 


* Letter of Charles Hatton to his brother of 3-{, 1673.—Hatton, 
‘Correspondence,’ vol. i., p. 108. 
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host of enemies who now confronted him, and in Monte- 
euenli he met an antagoniat who was not to be trifled 
with, 

‘When the troops went into winter quarters at the end of 
this year’s campaign, Monmouth returned to England to 
be made much of by his reputed father, who loved him 
as much as that selfish creature could love anything, 
accompanied by Churehill, who met with a most flattering 
reception at Court. Monmouth told the King that Churchill 
had saved his life at the siege of Maestricht. His own 
immediate master, the Duke of York, made him suc- 
cessively Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Master of the 
Robes, and in the course of the winter, he was promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonel in the ‘Admiral's Regiment of 
Foot.”* 

Throughout this eventfal campaign of 1678, Churchill 
had shown a determination to obtain distinetion, cost what 
it might. He knew that for him, advancement in life was 
only to be secured by hard work and reckless daring. He 
could not hope to be pitchforked into high command like 
Monmouth, who was a Lieutenant-General at the age of 
twenty-three. Churehill had only himself to depend on, 
and he knew it. He deliberately played the game of ‘ neck 
or nothing’ at which so many ambitions men have staked 
their lives—all they had to play with. How many gallant 
English gentlemen have found graves in every part of 
the earth who bave gambled away their lives ut this same 
lottery! If Churchill had not been brave by nature, he 
was one of those who would have been so from pure caleu- 
lation, for he knew that there was no royal road to fame, 
though there might be to promotion. Moreover, he was 
amply endowed with that readiness of resource and calm- 


* Ho paid six thousand crowns for the post of Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, which amount, some say, was given to him by the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Wir Charles Lyttleton was the full colonel of this Regi- 
ment, which was afterwards incorporated in the Coldstream Guards. 
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ness in danger—perhaps the most valuable of military 
instincts—which can only be tested in the field. Thus he 
succeeded to his heart's content, and won the great dis- 
tinction of being noticed by Turenne, who nicknamed 
him the ‘handsome Englishman,’ and is said to have 
foretold for him # brilliant career. Upon one occasion 
a Dutch column attacked an outpost, from which the 
French colonel in command retired precipitately without 
fighting. The post was of sufficient importance to render 
its recapture necessary. Turenne wagered a supper and 
some wine, that his ‘handsome Englishman’ would 
retake it with half the number of men who had lately 
formed its garrison. ‘The Marshal won his bet, ond 
Churchill became the hero of the hour. 

There had grown up in Europe during the autumn of 
1678, 3 very general feeling of hostility to the French 
designs on Holland. The intriguing Bishop of Minster 
and the Elector of Cologne sepurated themselves from 
the cause of Lewis, and in October Spain declared war 
against France. England and Holland ‘had been at war 
without being angry,’ and there was a general cry for 
peace, and for the immediate recall of the British troops 
from Flanders. The subsidies granted by Lewis did not 
nearly cover the cost of the fleet maintained in the ox- 
elusive interests of France, and Charles was more than 
usually in need of money, which he knew he could only 
obtain from Parliament. Our seamen fought without 
heart, and dreaded their friends and allies the French, 
more than their foes the Dutch. Discontent at home was 
rife, and Charles was said to fear the embodiment of the 
militia, as much as he did invasion.* In the preceding 
year, public opinion had forced him to send special 
mission to remonstrate with Lewis, and to impress upon 
him, that, in the English people's existing mood, he could 
not be allowed to complete the conquest of a country 
* Sir W. Temple's Works, vol. ii., p. 875. London, 1750, 
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which they regarded as the home of froedom and of Pro- 
testantism. The members of the mission, however, had no 
sympathy with this English feeling, and took care that 
Lewis should not be seriously hampered by any action of 
theirs, while, at the same time, they urged William 
to accept the terms Lewis bad offered him, Buckingham 
frequently repeating to him, ‘Do you not see that the 
country is lost ?” 

Parliament gravely censured Charles for his conduct in 
this business, and in November petitioned him against the 
Dutch war and the French alliance. They would not brook 
the continued employment of British troops in so unholy 
cause. Monmouth’s contingent was consequently broken 
up, and his own regiment was brought home in November. 
It was plainly stated in Parliament, that further supplies 
would not be voted, unless, indeed, the Dutch should re- 
fuse honourable and reasonable terms. Charles prorogued 
Parliament to prevent its further action in this matter, but 
when it met again in the following January, he was made 
to feel that he must make peace forthwith. Spain had 
thrown herself entirely into the cause of Holland, and 
now threatened to declare war against England, unless 
Charles made peace. The war had already cost our 
merchants the trade of the Northern seas, and war with 
Spain would cost them the trade of the Mediterranean. 
‘These considerations brought Charles and his advisers to 
their senses. Sir William Templo was sent for, and the 
negotiations for peace were confided to his skilled diplo- 
macy. Few of our public men have combined as he did, 
such a strong, sound, national statesmanship, and so keen 
an appreciation of public affairs and knowledge of men, 
with so deep a love of literature and of philosophical 
research. Once again, in the interests of the State, he 
was obliged to exchange the quiet of his library in the 
country for the bustle of diplomatic intrigue in the 
city. 
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Terms of peace were soon arranged with the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, and a treaty was signed at West- 
minster in February. The questions of Surinam and of 
the ‘flag,’ were satisfactorily settled. The States of 
Holland undertook that not only single Duich ships, but 
whole fleets, should strike their Colours and lower their 
topsails to any flest, or even to any single vessel, which 
carried the King of England’s flag, as had been the custom 
in former times. Thus ended the most unpopular war we 
had ever been engaged in—a war from which England 
could reap noithor honour nor material advantage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TEST ACT.—CHUROHILL AIVS AN ANNUITY. 


The Duchess of Cleveland gives him £4.500, with which he buys an 
annuity. 


Ques Karaenme had miscarried in 1669, and all hope that 
she would ever become a mother, was now finally aban- 
doned. It then became evident that the Duke of York 
must, in the ordinary course of nature, succeed to the 
Throne, unless some sirong measures were taken by Parlia- 
ment to exclude him. Ashley, who led the Protestant 
party, together with Buckingham and others, talked of 
bringing in a Bill to legitimatize the Duke of Monmouth 
and to declare him the King’s heir. Although this measure 
did not meet with general approval, all Protestants were 
agreed that «law should be made to prevent any Roman 
Catholic from sitting on the English throne. Many cruel 
enactments had been already made to exclude Roman 
Catholics from office, and many good and loyal men had 
been thus driven from the army and the navy; but with 
the King’s connivance, Jumes had hitherto euceeeded in 
evading these laws and their penalties, and continued to 
hold the office of Lord High Admiral and the command of 
one or two regiments. Though he well knew how hateful 
Popery was to the English people, he lost no opportunity 
of parading bis change of faith before them. It wos o 
curious trait in his character, that he appeared to glory in 
outreging public opinion on this and other points upon 
VOL. Tr. 9 
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which the people felt earnestly. He deeply offended Parlia- 
ment and the people, by the announcement of his intended 
marriage with the beautiful Roman Catholic Princess, 
Mary of Modena.* This marriage, and the long squabble 
between Charles and his Parliament regarding the illegal 
‘Declaration of Indulgence,’ led to the introduetion of a new 
Bill, so stringent, that James would have no alternative but 
to recant his faith, or to yuit the public service. ‘This new 
law, known us the Test Act, was primarily aimed at Jumes, 
und was intended to exeludo him from succession to the 
throne. 

Both Houses of Parliament were bent upon passing it, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the King and 
hie friends. Speaking in the Commons, Churchill's father 
said, ‘No song, no supper ‘—no Test Act, no supplies—and 
this soon became the popular ery. The Bill meant that 
James must resign all his public offices. Tho King wanted 
money for his duchesses, as his pension from France did 
not even cover his war expenses. Poor, ease-loving Charles 
was driven into a vorner; but he must have money, and, as 
he could only obtain it by compliance with the wishes of his 
Parliament, he had to yield. His ‘faithful Commons’ at 
once voted him over a million and a quarter sterling 
towards the expense of carrying on the war. James was 
either too honest or too much in fear of his confessor, 
to comply with the provisions of the Test Act. He was 


* Bho landed st Dover 41-4}, 1678. She was fifteen, and James 
forty, years of age. She hed been reared in 8 convent, and so badly 
taught there, that until her appronching marriage was notified to her, 
she had never even heard of England, Upon meeting her husband, this 
infant bride conceived the utmost dislike to him, a feeling which in 
after yoars gave way to the most genuine affection. Her life was a nad 
and stormy one. Joined to an unwise and obstinate bigot, she had 
soon to realize tho miseries of Court life in all its worst forms. Her 
husband, given to coarse amours, made her early life miserable; her 
frequent miscarriages, the hatred of the English people, and the ernel 
lies and suspicions to which she was exposed, robbed her life of all 
brightness or pleasure, 
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consequently compelled to resign all his public offices, that 
of Lord High Admiral included. 

‘The passing of this infemous Act had a most important 
bearing upon the life of the Duke of York, and consequently 
upon the career of John Churchill, a8 the fortunes of the 
two men, master and follower, were inseparably linked 
together until the plot began which ended in the Great 
Revolution. 

Churchill spent the winter at home, and again fell a 
victim—doubtless a willing victim—to the wiles of bis 
kinswoman, the Duchess of Cleveland. Extrayagant in 
her style of living, she squandered on every passing whim 
the large suma of money bestowed upon her by the King. 
Her young lover, Jack Churehill, was poor, and she is said 
to have been most liberal to him. She had purchased 
for him the position of Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
the Duke of York,* and she is supposed to have now 
bestowed upon him, as a new mark of her affection, the 
sum of £4,500; but the authority for this statement is the 
Barl of Chesterfield, who never lost a chance of repeating 
any gossip that told against the fame or repntation of the 
man whom he disliked. But whether the Duchess did or 
did not supply the money with which an annuity was pur- 
chased in 1674, it is certain that Churchill came into posses- 
sion of it about this time. The ordinary courtier of the 
period, who had suddenly found himself in possession of 30 
.much money, would have gambled with it, or spent it on 
some form of pleasure. But this strangely-constituted 


* Ine note on Burnet, Lord Dartmouth asserts that the Duchoss 
had told ono of her near relations, who had repeated the story ta hin, 
that Marlborough hed received a groat deal of hor money ! for very 
little service done.” Nearly all commissions in the anny and all the 
posts at Court were then paid for, the out-going man generally obtaining 
the money, About this time Sir Willian Temple refused the position 
of Secretary of State, because, anumgst other reasons, he sould not 
afford to pay down the £6,000, then the price of such an office. ‘The 
King nominated whom he chose, but the man turned out received the 
amount at which the position he lost was commonly rated. 
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young man, was already thinking more of the future than 
of the present. Bitter experience had taught him the 
miseries of poverty, and he determined to purchase an 
annuity, so that,"come what might, he should at least feel 
himself above the daily sting of want. The money was 
accordingly handed over to Lord Halifax, who, in con- 
sideration thereof, settled £500 per annum upon him for 
life.* 

His action upon this occasion showed a strength of 
character, and a rare power of looking ahead. ‘This un- 
common quality can be traced through all the public and 
private events of his life, his marriage alone excepted. 
His position had been one of dependence upon Royal 
favour, but the annuity gave him a new start. His friend 
Bishop Burnet says: ‘He had no fortune to set up on; 
this put him on all methods of acquiring one.’ The Bishop 
also eays, that money had as much power over Churchill, 
as Churchill had over his master, James. Many have sunk 
beneath the weight of poverty, whom such an annuity 
would have helped 1o success, possibly to eternal fame! 
Want of money hnd engendered in Churchill thot strict 
attention to economy from which parsimony is so often 
bred. Long prnetised frugality degeneraics easily into 
penuriousness, and that again into miserly habits and 
avarice. It did so in his cuse, and afforded grounds for the 
biting invective of the Swifts and Munleys of his own day, 
and of the Macuulays, Thackerays, and other romance- 
writers of the present contury. 

Books have been written with the express purpose of 
proving, that, however great Marlborough may have been, 
he was a monster of ingratitude, and only rose to power by 
low and infamous methods. That he should take money 
from the woman he intrigued with, is often denounced as 
the worst and most ignoble action » gentleman could be 
capable of. But this was not the opinion entertained of 


* The original documents connected with this transaction—dated 
1674—are amongst the papers at Blenheim, 
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the transaction by his contemporaries. It was regarded as 
quite natural that a handsome, young soldier should be 
selected by the mistress of the King as one of her lovers, 
and that, penniless as he was, she should make him large 
presents. ‘There is no foundation for Mrs. Manley’s story 
that when the Duchess became poor, the lover to whom 
she had been 0 generous in the day of her power, refused 
to lend her a few pounds when she lost at basset.” 
It was truthfully said of him, that from his youth up 
he had sucked the milk of courts, and thut his grace of 
manner and unfailing courtesy were not unulloyed with 
a spirit of intrigue and duplicity which has always been 
a stumbling-block to his warmest admirers. But through- 
out this intrigue with Barbara Palmer, he did nothing 
more than was done by many others, by Monmouth for 
instance, who when in exile lived chiefly upon the bounty 
of his mistress, Lady Wentworth. Yet Monmouth has not 
been held up to everlasting oblogay. No English gentle- 
man of to-day would act as Marlboroagh and Monmouth 
did, but their conduct was not regarded at the time as 
either disreputable or unusual, and it is by contemporary 
law and custom that we must judge them, and not by our 
own code of morality and honour. 


* Even Mocaulay, unscrupulous ae he is in his accusations against 
Marlborough, rejecte thie story, although he did not hesitate to draw 
from the infamous writings of Mrs. Manley much of his information 
on other points which he gave the world as history. De Grammont 
says that one of Barbara Palmer's danghtars whom Charles disavowed 
was Marlborough’a child. This must refer to her daughter Barbara, 
who became a nun in Pointoise. Not counting Barbara, she had two 
doughters und three sou by Charles, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CAMPAIGN OF 1674,—THE BATTLE OF ENIZHELM. 


‘The English Army largely reduced—Churehill made Colonel of a 
regiment in the French service—The English contingent under 
Turenne distinguishes itself—The fighting of the English troops in 
the Little Wood at Entzheim. 


Auraocox Charles bad been forced by his people to make 
peace with Holland, he had no intention of breuking with 
his paymaster, the King of France. Parliament insisted 
upon the reduction of the army, and even threatened to 
disband the Guards. To avoid further discussion of the 
question, the King promised to vend the Irish regiments 
back to Ireland, and said that he bud already given orders 
to disband the Horse and Foot he had raised for the 
Datch war. This, when carried out, reduced the strength 
of the army in England to about 6,000 men.* 

In the treaty with Holland, it hud been privately stipu- 
lated, that the British regiments in the French service should 
he allowed to die out by stopping the supply of recruits, 
and leave had been given to the Dutch to raise troops in 


* Home . + 1,000 men 
‘The King's and Coldstream Regiments of Foot Guards 
—88 companies in all. F + 2160, 
‘The Duke of York's Rogimont (in Fraice) rr 
‘The Holland Regiment . : - 60, 
‘Twenty-nine Garrisons . . \ : + 1,522 5 
Total . 6,832 men 


Hamilton's ‘Gronadior Gunzds,' vol. i., p- 108. ‘The une of the fife 


was introduced into the English army this year. 
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England. Charles failod to carry ont the first part of this 
engagement, for not only did he still encourage recruits to 
enlist in those regiments, but he actually pressed men for 
that purpose, The British troops remaining in the French 
servico, wore Monmouth's Regiment of Horse, and one 
Scotch and one English brigade of Foot.* Thus, the cam- 
paign of 1674 exhibited the unpleasant spectacle of British 
soldiers fighting one against the other in the ranks of the 
two contending forces by order of their Sovereign. But 
what did he cure? 

During thie winter, King Charles asked his friend Lewis 
to appoint Churchill to be Colonel of the Regiment of 
English Foot which, by a private arrangement between the 
two monarchs, was to be regularly taken into the French 
service. In a correspondence on the subject, Louvois 
refers to Churchill as too much devoted to pleasure for this 
position, A man was wanted, Louvois said, who would 
give as mueb attention to the regiment as a lover would to 
his mistress. Churchill went to Paris in March to urge his 
case, and was presented at Court by the English Ambas- 
sador, who also pressed upon the French Minister of War 
the request of King Charles. The request was granted, 
and in April Churchill became Colonel of the ‘Royal 


Cuarrea 
XIX. 


1674. 


English Regiment’ vice Lord Peterborough, resigned.t vs 3, 1674. 


The nucleus of ‘Churehill’s’ Regiment, as it was thence- 
forward called, had been formed by drafts of fifty men 
from each of the three companies of the Foot Guards before 
their return home from Holland.{ 


* Of these, the Roynl Scots is now the sole representative in our 
army. Sir George Hamilton's, Churehill’s and Monmouth’s regiments 
of Foot formed part of these two brigndes. Colonel N, Littleton com- 
manded Monmouth’s Hegiment of Foot, which was disbanded in 1697. 

+ See letters of }§ 8, 1674, and of 3} 3, 1874, from the English 
Ambassador, Sir William Lockard, at p. 87 of ‘Lord Stanhope's 
Miscellanies,’ and F, 0. State Papers, No. 289, 1674—Rolls Office. 
commission as Colonel of this regiment is still in 
existence. It is signed by Lewis and eountersigned by Tellier. 

$ War Office Entry Book, No. 512s—how in Holls Office. This. 
regiment was disbunded in 1697. 
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In the campaign of 1674 the French no longer swept 
everything before them as they did at the beginning of the 
war in 1672, for the Dutch army had been educated by 
‘William into self-confidence. ‘he people had taken heart, 
and had become united, whilst abroad as well as at home, 
it was realized that in the young Prince of Orange, Holland 
had a ruler on whom she could rely. His faith in him- 
self, in his cauge, and in his country never wavered, and he 
was determined to fight to the bitter end. The year opened 
well for the Dutch, for the ill-success of the French in the 
previous year had also given heart to the wavering German. 
princes. Lewis seeing that he could not hold all his con- 
quests, und at the same time make way against so many 
enemies, fell back from his position on the Rhine, and, 
abandoning all Holland excapt Grave, took up the line of 
the Meuse from his own frontiers to Utrecht. This re- 
trograde movement, carried out before the completion of 
his triumphal arch at Port St. Denis, must have been 
galling to his pride. The French plan of campaign wns, 
that Conde with an army of about 40,000 men should face, 
William, whilst Turenne with another army of about half 
that strength was to march into the Palatinate. Churehill’s 
and the other English regiments in Lewis’ pay, formed 
part of the latter, and none of Turenne’a troops were oftener 
engaged, or gained more honour. We are told on good 
authority that the French Marshal himself, as well as his 
German adversaries, attributed much of his success to 
their firmness and courago.* In the month of June, 
Charchill took on active part in the battle of Sintzheim,t 
and again in October in the very hardly. contested battle of 
Entzheim. The Duke de Bournonville, who commanded 
the Imperial army, crossed to the left bank of the Rhine at 
Mayence on the 1st Sepiember, with 30,000 men and thirty 
guns, and marched up the river to a position between Spire 


* Sir William Temple's Works, vol. i., p- 892. London, 1750. 


+ The British regiments 6! Hunilton, Monmouth and Lord Douglas 
also took part in it. 
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und Philipsburg. There he encamped, and began to prepare 
for the siege of the latter place. Turenne, learning that 
the bridge of boats which De Bournonville had begun to 
construct over the Rhine near Loussen, about six miles 
below Philipsburg, was nearly finished, sent out the Baron 
de Montelar with 1,200 Horse and 500 Dragoons to observe 
the enemy. He also sent forward Colonel Churchill to the 
defile of Bhinzabern with 500 Foot. The Governour of 
Philipsburg had been ordered to fire six guns if the enemy 
repassed to the right bank of the river. Upon this signal 
Montclar was to charge the enemy's rearguard, and 
Churehill was to support him. If four guns only were 
fired, it was to be taken as an intimation that the Im- 
perialists were advancing towards Turenne’s army, and in 
that case both Montclar and Churchill were to hasten back 
to camp. No signala were given, however, for owing to the 
close and wooded nature of the country, De Bournonville 
managed to eross to the right bank on the 21st September 
without being seen, and the movement was discovered too 
late to secure the French any udvantage. The Imperialist 
General’s plan was to march up the right bank and again 
cross the Rhine at Strasbourg. Turenne tried to forestall 
him, but failed to obtain possession of the place, and the 
Imperialists were enabled to cross there on the 26th 
September.* They also passed the river Brousch on the 
same day, and took up a position upon it near Entzheim, 
to the west of the Ill. This virtually gave them command 
of Upper Alsace, where provisions were still abundant, and 
whence they could invade France with ease. De Bournon- 
ville’s army was already 40,000 strong, and the Elector of 
Brandenburg with 20,000 more was expected to join it in 
a fortnight. Turenne, on the other band, had only about 
22,000 men, in a country whose supplies had been exhausted 
by his troops, now two months in occupation of it. Ho 


fault with Turenne for this serious mistake, 
is du précis des campagnes par Napoléon, 


* Napoloon finds gr: 
Mémoires de Turenne, oui 
1877, p. 456. 
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was charged to cover Hagenau and Saverne, both weak, 
but important places. His position was difficult and 
dangerous, and it wos clear that he would have to quit 
Alsace when the Brandenburg contingent joined the Im- 
perialist army. Retreat would entail the loss of Brisac and 
Philipsburg, the provinces of Lorraine and. Franche-Comté 
would be retaken, and Champagne would be laid waste. 
This would mean the destruction of the allies of France 
in Germany, which of itself would give a serious shook to 
the military reputation of Lewis XIV. 

Turenne, the great soldier, full of imagination and ex- 
pedients, did not flinch. He clearly saw that his only 
resource was to attack De Bournonville before the Branden- 
burg Elector joined him. Having given his fatigued and 
over-marched soldiers a rest of three days in camp at 
Wantzenau—where the- Ill joins the Rhine—he made a 
night march towards the enemy on the 2nd October. It 
tained heavily all the night, and the roads were deep in 
mud, but, notwithstanding this and other difficulties, at 
four p.m. the following day, his advanced guard reached 
Achenheim, a village al the junction of the Mutzig with the 
Breusch. Churchill and Montclar, whose march had also 
been retarded by the heavy rain and badness of the roads, 
rejoined the army just ae it reached the river Breusch. 
‘Tarenne at once pushed forward with some cavalry to re- 
connoitre the enemy, sending his Dragoons and about 1,500 
British Foot under Lord Douglas to occupy the village of 
Holtzheim, beyond the little southern arm of the Breusch. 
In the plain, south of that river, he found the enemy— 
facing north—in occupation of a crescent-shaped position, 
with the village of Entzheim in the centre of the curve. De 
Bournonville’a position was strong, but it was too far back 
from the Breusch. He did not even occupy the fords and 
bridges, but left a space between tho river and hia front 
line wide enough for the French army to form upon. His 
right rested on the ‘Great Wood,’ about fifteen hundred 
yards in width, which here skirts the left bank of the Il. 


Google 


This wood wus swampy and much cut up by watercourses. 
His left rested on the southern arm of the Breusch, 
between which and the river iteelf there is a marshy, 
thickly-wooded space about twelve yards across. Imme- 
diately in front of his left, was the ‘Little Wood,’ which 
he stupidly neglected to occupy until Turenne boldly pushed 
troops into it, It was about twelve hundred yards long and 
seven hundred wide, and was, in fact, the tactical key of 
the position. ‘Throughout the battle the great struggle was 
for its possession, and in it Churchill's English mercenaries 
were engaged all day, and there occurred the chief loss on 
both sides. 

Tho village of Entzheim was surrounded by a ditch, 
bordered with hedges, which formed a rectangular parallelo- 
gram about six hundred yards long and four hundred wide, 
while ravines and hedges stretching out from it to both 
flanks added much to its strengih. The position was 
strongly occupied with Foot and bristled with guns; while 
the hedges, orehards and vineyards near the village, and 
along the front of the position, screened the defenders, and 
even their mounted troops, from view. 

Turenne quickly perceived the mistake his enemy had 
made in not holding tho line of the Breusch. He saw that, if 
he could but get his army across the river during the nighi, 
there would be room to deploy it into fighting formation 
between the river and the Imperialist position, and he 
believed that he could do this, possibly without even De 
Bournonville’s knowledge. His enemy's army was numeri- 
cally stronger, but it lacked the cohesion, and consequently 
the power, which the homogeneity of the French army gave 
to it. He was the sole commander of King Lewis’ army, 
and his word was law. The army opposed to him was, on 
the contrary, made up of contingents from many elector- 
ates and provinces, commanded by their own princes, each 
of whom was more bent upon his own ypecial aim, than 
upon common Imperial interests. Such a condition of 
things always leads to bickerings und jealousies, often to 
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grave complications which weaken the fighting efficiency of 
confederate forces; and Turenne’s experience told him that 
he might count much upon the want of agreement known 
to exist among the many Serene Highnesses in the Imperial 
army. 

Making all allowances, however, for the extent to which his 
knowledge of the enemy's army and of its generuls seemed 
to warrant him in undertaking an enterprise that he would 
not have dared to attempt against Montecuculli, it can 
hardly be said that Turenne was justified in the attack 
upon which he now resolved. To cross en unfordable river 
and attack a superior force strongly posted behind it, was 
to defy all military theory. None but a master in the 
practice of war knows when to discard theory; and the 
instinet which prompts him to do so at the right moment, 
is the ball-mark of real military genius. It is this instinct 
which chiefly distinguishes the true general from the 
theorist, wha though, perhaps, a clever writer upon war, 
could never be converted into a leader of men. The opera- 
tion in question was one which embraced so many elements 
of danger and of failure, that it was only as a last resource 
that a general with an army of very inferior strength could 
Lave been warranted to make the attempt. That Turenne 
vas not punished as he ought to have been, is, however, a 
strong argument in his favour, and proves how well he 
had gauged the weakness of his enemy’s army, and the 
character of its commander. 

All through the night, Turenne’a troops, column after 
column, filed in silence over the bridges on the Breusch, and 
through the fords in the little eouthern arm of that river, 
and by daybreuk on the following morning, the 4th October, 
the whole French army was formed in battle array, with 
its right resting on the village of Holtzheim. The 
Amperialists made no attempt to interrupt this difficult and 
dangerous night operation. Turenne, who had been in 
the saddle all night, moved forward his army in two lines 
as soon as it was light, and formed up, with his right 
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Lingelsheim. 

The French army numbered about 22,000 fighting men, 
with thirty guns,* that of the Imperialists consisted of 
about 35,000 men and fifty guns. 

The morning opened with a thick fog, which soon turned 
into a henvy downpour of rain lasting all day. As the 
troops took up their appointed positions in line, Turenne 
moved about from one command to another, and showed 
himself to his men, who caught from him that electric 
feeling of confidence with which he never failed to inspire 
them, and for which, aa well as for his peculiar guiety of 
manner on the day of battle, ho was renowned. It is 
unnecessary to follow the events of the day in detail, 
for the British troops were exclusively engaged at one 
point, tho ‘Little Wood.’ Twice it was taken, and the 
French and English driven from it with horrible loss. 
Alter the second repulse, a violent storm suspended 
the fighting for awhile; but the temporary cessation of 
slaughter seemed only to intensify the fury with which 
Churehill’s and the other British regiments returned 
to the attack for the third time, over piles of dead and 
dying, ‘he battle, fought throughout in drenching rein, 
lasted from 9 a.m. until darkness eeparated the combatants 
and ended the mutual cannonade which was kept up, as 
long as the gunners on each side could see an enemy to 
fire at. The French and English in the end remained 
masters of the ‘ Little Wood,’ but only after a vast expendi- 
ture of human life. Although technically the French won, 
it was in every way an indecisive battle. The French, who 
had been on the march in rain and mud for nearly foriy 
hours before the battle, were too tired and hungry to 
pursue, even had they known of their opponent's retreat or 


* The French regiments were not nearly up to their establishment, 
‘The squadron was only sbout 120, and the battalions not more than 
800 strong each. 'Thix was an opoch of strony aquadrons and strong 
battalions, 
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of his heavy losses. Both sides fell back simultaneously 
as soon as darkness covered their movements, each ignorant 
of the fact that his enemy had retreated. Turenne felt 
that his men must have repose and food, and of these he 
could only be certain by falling back behind the Breusch, 
where he had left his supply trains and baggage. The 
courage displayed by the troops on both sides in the 
‘Little Wood’ was remarkable, but the battle was not 
creditable to either of the commanders engaged. The 
rishness of Turenne’s passage of the Brousch and of his 
attack on the Imperial Army, has been already commented 
on. But De Bournonville’s whole scheme for the battle 
was bad, and its execution was still worse. Fearing a 
renewal of Turenne’s attack the next day, he abandoned his 
position during the night, repassed the Ill, and reocenpied 
his old camp at Ilkirch, to which he bad sent back all his 
impedimenta towards the end of the battle. In this 
hurried retreat he abandoned two guns, a large quantity of 
ammunition, and left more than 8,000 dead unburied on 
the battle-field. His wounded—most of whom died from 
neglect on the following day—wore fully ag numerous as 
his dead. He did not even take the trouble to gain in- 
telligence of the French movements after the action. Had 
he known that Turenne had fallen back on Achenheim, he 
might have held his position and claimed the victory, for 
the twelve squadrons of Horse and four of Dragoons, left by 
‘Tarenne to hold the battle-field when he retreated, might 
have been easily driven back. During the action tho 
French took some standards, eight guns, and other trophies. 
They lost 2,000 killed and 1,500 wounded. 

Churchill, writing to Monmouth some days after the 
battle, tells him that his regiment waa hotly engaged, and 
lost ten officers—five killed and five wounded—out of a 
total of twenty-two.* 


* In Monmouth’s Regiment of Horse eight officers were killed and 
mioet of the others ware wounded ; in his Regiment of Foot two officers 
were killed and two wounded. — General Hamilton's ‘History of 
Grenadier Guards,’ vol. i., p. 104. 
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The English Ambassador reports that Lewia XIV. ‘com- 
mended the courage of the King my master’s subjects in 
that action.’* Turenne had his horse shot, and his aide- 
do-camp, Duras, afterwards Lord Feversham, had three 
horses killed.t 
The news-letters from Paris of this autumn describe 
how late the French army was in taking up its winter 
quarters. The want of forage was much felt, and heavy 
storms made life under tents peculiarly trying. A corre- 
spondent, writing from Paris in December, mentions that 
he daily expects Colonel Churchill's arrival. His chief 
item of news is that the French expect to have two 
hundred thousand men in the field for the next campaign. 
Lord Duras, who had juat returned from the army, is, he 
says, ‘still here or at Court, where he is like to stay till he 
hath lost his money, for they play much there.’§ 
Tnrenne’s winter campaign, which followed, is amongst 
his most brilliant achievements, and its details, which are 
not attempted here, are extremely valuable to the military 
student as a splendid example of what is technically known 
aa the offensive-defensive. 
* Fourth Report of Historical MSS., p. 288. 
+ Historical MSS., Appendix to Seventh Report, p. 492. 
t Bolls Office, F. O. State Papers, France, 1674. 
§ Ibid, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CHURCHILL SERVES WITH THE FRENCH ARMY. 


He spends his winters at home—Turenne’s character—Charles re- 
ceives large suma from Jewis—Churehill made Colonel in the 
English Army. 


We know little of Colonel Churchill’s proceedings during 
the years 1675 to 1677, beyond the fact that he spent 
the summers with the French army on the Rhine, and 
shared in all its hard-fought victories. The following 
letter from a French lady at Metz, written to him in 1711, 
proves that he was also so employed during the summer 
of 1677: 

‘It would not be easy to forget a nobleman like you, and 
it is to me an indispensable duty to remember all my life 
the kindness you showed me at Metz thirty-four yeura ago. 
You were then very young, my lord, but you already gave 
hopes by your excellent qualities of that courage, refine- 
ment of manner, general bearing and conduct which have, 
with go much justice, qualified you to command all men. 
And whut is till more to your honour, my lord, all the 
world, friends and enemies, bear witness to the truth of 
this which I have the honour to write to you. I make bold 
to tell you that your generosity in dealing with me made 
itself felt then, for those who came to burn and lay waste 
my lands of Mezeray, in the pluin, spared them, alleging 
they had been ordered to do so by a great personage.’* 


* Given in the original French, vol. i, p. 8, of Coxe. The writer 
was a Madame St. Just. 
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During Churchill’s frequent winter and spring journeys 
backwards and forwards between Turenne’s army on the 
Rhine and England, he usually stayed some days in Paris. 
We find repeated notices of these short visits in the corre- 
spondence of the time. His fluency in the French tongue 
secured him an entry into Parisian society, and enabled 
him to enjoy it in a way that was open to few contemporary 
Englishmen. 

His winters st home were meanwhile spent at Court in 
attendance upon the Duke of York. In the winter of 1674-5 
there were private plays at Court, in which all the actresses 
were ladies. The Princesses Mary and Anne, Lady Henrietta 
‘Wentworth—afierwards mistress to the Duke of Monmouth 
—tLady Mary Mordaunt, the virtuous Mistress Blaque, and 
Mistress Sarah Jennings, who acted the part of ‘Mercury,’ 
all took part in them.* The Duke of Monmouth, Viscount 
Dunblane, and other noblemen, often danced at these per- 
formances. Mrs. Betterton, the best actress of the day, 
was employed to teach elocution to the Princessea and 
Sarah Jennings. She also superintended the ‘business’ 
of each piece. ‘Mithridates,’ and the ‘Masque,’ entitled 
‘Calisto, or, The Chaste Nymph,' by Crowne, for which 
Dryden wrote the epilogue, were amongst the plays acted 
this winter, 

Besides attending at Court, Churchill was occasionally 
engaged during these winters in military duties. In the 
army records of the time we find him mentioned now and 
then as a member of courtsmartial assembled in London, 
and he frequently attended reviews of the troops held either 
on Putney Heath, at Hounslow, or in Hyde Park.t 

* Evelyn's Diary, 412, 1674, The good Margaret Blaquo, afterwards 
Lady Godolphin, #as a atrange phenomenon st this coarse and dissolute 
Court. It was not until the Restoration that fernale performers were in 
troduced on the English stage, and until that epoch there was practically 
no scenery used in our playhouses. The play became most popular 
‘amusement during the reigns of Charles II. and his brother. 

+ For one which took place in Hyde Park about thin time, wa find 
the Master-General of the Ordnance directed to produce ‘8 field 

VoL. 1. 10 
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In April, 1675, the Commons—who sat thet year in the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall—pressed the King to recall 
the British troops serving under Turenne, and had this 
demand been acceded to, Churchill would not have shared 
in the battle in which Marshal Turenne fell, and where the 
English regiments in the French service fought so hard to 
avenge his death.* Jt was under this renowned Captain— 
the greatest strategist of his age—that Churchill learnt the 
art of war. No pupil could have had a more competent 
master, and no master could have had an apter pupil. The 
French have well said that Marlborough learnt from a 
French Genera] how to destroy French armies. It was 
Turenne’s pupil who inflicted upon France those crushing 
defeats from which she never recovered until the trans- 
eendent genius of Bonaparte brought back victory to her 
standards. 

Marlborough’s tutor in war will for ever be accorded a 
high place amongst the greatest soldiers of all time, and as 
long as nations have any feelings of gratitude, France will 
eontinue to cherish his memory. A born leader of men, 
of ancient and princely lineage, nature had liberally 
endowed him with the qualities of the hero. His was 
a grand and lofty character, and although not free from 
the frailties of ordinary men, he was in moral worth far 


pieces, viz., foure demi-culverings, and foure saker brasse ordnance 
and two mortar pieces with all their carriages and furniture thereunto 
belonging, together with two waggons, two tumbrella, and four tenta, 
attended with a competent number of gunners, fifty pioneers with their 
respective officers. t am. was the time fixed for the review. In 
‘May, 1675, Churchill's regiment, in which his brother Charles was then 
acaptain, was ordered to be incorporated in that of Monmouth's. It 
is curious to find how often young gentlomen wore then ellowed to hold. 
commissions in the army and in the navy at the eame time. George 
Churchill was  lientenant and Jasper Churchill an ensign ‘in His 
Royal High™™ the Duke of York's regiment of Foot,’ whilst they were 
doth serving afloat as naval officers, The Hight Honourable Sir 
‘Thomos Chickoley, Knight, was then Master-Goneral of the Ordnance. 

* See note by transcriber on letter No, 846 of Venetian Transcripts, 
No, 80, 1674-5, in Rolls Office. 
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above all his contemporaries. He was killed near Sanspach, Cxarma 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and it is much to his 
eredit that he died poor, although he had numerous 1675-7 
‘opportunities of becoming rich, His consummate strategy, 
brilliant tactics, extreme activity, and the mixture of daring 
and caution with which be compensated for inferiority in 
numbers, remind us of Wellington in the Penineula. Strict 
integrity and lofty patriotism were common to both Turenne 
and Wellington; but whilst the Englishman's task was 
more difficult, he was also made of sterner stuff. It he 
could not claim to possess the affection of his soldiers, he 
would have scorned the man who, at fifty years of age, 
changed his religion to please his King. Turenne once 
aspired to be the leader of the Huguenots in France, but 
he seems to have changed his views when he found that 
the Protestants were subdued, dispersed, and incapable of 
concerted action. Upon his return to Paris in 1667, he 
realized that his religion was a serious, if not o fatal bar 
to his advancement. He accordingly resolved to tum =. 
Catholic, and it ia even said that he made the bestowal 
of a Cardinal's hat upon his nephew one of the conditions 
upon which he agreed to renounce the faith in which he 
had been reared. Turenne, educated in the strictest form 
of Calviniem, and taught to hate the Church which had 
so cruelly persecuted his co-religionists, thus became 6 
Catholic from interested motives. Yet no French historian 
points the finger of ridicule or reprobation at him for 
having done so, How differently would English party 
writers have treated Marlborough had he changed his 
religion to please his master, James II.! 

In November, 1676, the French Ambagsador in London 44 11, 1676. 
wrote to Louvois that the Duke of Monmouth was anxious 
about the recruiting of bis regiment in the French service. 
He was not satisfied with the Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding it in the field, and wished, as James did also, to 
replace him by Colonel J. Churchill. Conrtin said that e 
‘Mr. Macarthy, a nephew of the Duke of Ormond, was also 
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anxious for the position, but he did not think him to be so 
well qualified aa Churehill. 

During all these years King Charles was at his old game, 
selling the interests of his country to his cousin of France. 
In the Archives of the French Foreign Office, there is a 
receipt, atill preserved, for ‘cent mille éecus monnaio de 
France,’ which was the second quarter of his salary. It 
is signed, ‘Done at Whitehall the 25th September, 1676,’ 
‘Charles R.’* Courtin informe Lewis in his letters, that 
the English members of Parliament are openly elamour- 
ing for French money. He assures his master, that the 
thousands so spent have been well employed, and that 
those who give nothing in England are badly served. 
Such was the morality of King, ministers, and courtiers, 
amongst whom Marlborough spent his younger days. Even 
the honoured name of Algernon Sidney figures on the list 
of those who took Lewis’s money, but John Churchill's 
name is not there, and it is as certain as anything can 
well be, that at no time of his life did he ever take a bribe 
to the injury of England. 

Charles at this time suffered most in public estimation 
on aceount of his brother’s change of religion. He said 
himeelf that all his troubles might be traced to this 
cause, and added, thai, ‘all England has been in motion 
and apprehensive that I have other designs, or am taking 
measures for changing the Government and religion of my 
country. This is the rock against which I must guard 
myself ; and, I assure you, I need everything to enable me 
to resist the continual efforts of the whole English nation ; 
for, in fine, I am the only one of my party, except it be my 
brother.’+ 

In the winter of 1677-8 Charles made Churchill Colonel 
of a regiment of Foot in the English army. The date of his 
commission was altered so as to make him junior to Colonel 
Legge, James’a prime favourite. 


* French Archives of Foreign Affairs, vols. ¢., oi. 
‘+ Barillon’s letter to Lewin XIV. of i, 11, 1677. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


Is was no love-match—Sir W. Templo—Mary’s religious education— 
Her personal charms—She is unwilling to marry William—The 
marriage a serious blow to Lewis XIV. 


‘Tue Princess Mary, eldest danghter of the Duke of York, 
was this year married to her firet cousin, William of 
Orange. ‘The event, though it did not at the moment 
seem to be one of unusual importance to England, had a 
profound influence not only upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s career and upon English history, but also upon 
the future of Protestantism and liberty throughout Europe. 
Tt was no love match on either side, Policy and personal 
ambition alone influenced the bridegroom, who thought it 
would help him in his struggle to defend Holland; while 
as for the poor, weeping bride, sho was allowed no voice 
in the matter, but had to marry an ungainly little foreign 
Prince whom she did not like, and had not yet even learned 
to esteem. 

Thera had bean negotiations about this marriage as far 
back as 1674, and the King was then so anxious to bring 
it about, that he sent Lord Ossory to Holland to arrange 
it. William had also seemed inclined for it at first, but he 
afterwards drew back, thinking that the match was not a 
sufficiently good one.* When the matter was first mooted, 
Lowis XIV. did all he could through his paid agent, ‘Madam 
Carwell,’ to strengthen James’s opposition to it on religious 

* Lord Ossory's letter in Carte’s ‘ Ormond,’ vol. ii., p. 447. 
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grounds, and even went so far as to flatter him with the 
hope that his daughter might marry the Dauphin. 

In 1674 the probability that Mary should ever be Queen 
of England was small indead, but three years later matters 
wore a changed aspect. Protestant Britain from north to 
south had become alarmed at the bare possibility that 
James might succeod his brother as King, and the Test 
‘Act was the result, Its immediate effect was to give the 
Princess Mary a political importance she hed never pos- 
sessed before. Her father had no sons, and were he finally 
excluded from the succession, the crown would by right 
devolve upon her at the death of Charles II. She had, 
therefore, become an eligible match for an ambitious 
prince, and William showed how fully he understood this, 
by reopening the question of the alliance in conversation 
with his trusted friend Sir William Temple. That able 
diplomatist, who was one of the few Englishmen, if not 
the only one, whom William ever trusted implicitly, 
urged the match, and gave a reassuring and satisfactory 
account of the appearance, temper, and unaffected piety of 
the Princess.* She had beon carefully trained in the 
Protestant faith by H. Compton, afterwarde Bishop of 
London, who had instilled into the minds of both the 
princesses, Mary and Anne, an intense hatred of priest- 
craft, and was accordingly detested by the whole of the 
Roman Catholic party. 

‘William was award of Charles's antipathy to the Protestant 
party and of his leaning towards the Church of Rome.t 
He also knew how strongly hie proposed marriage with 
Mary was opposed by his enemy Lewis KIV., and how deeply 
English Protestant sentiment had been wounded by the 
marriage of both Charles and James to Roman Catholic 
princesses. Thus he concluded that the marriage of James's 
eldest daughter to one who was already regarded as the 
champion of religious liberty, could not fail to prove accept- 
able to all classes in Great Britain. 

* Sir William Temple's ‘Memoirs.’ + Harris's ' Life of William.” 
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‘After much diseussion with Temple, | the Prince set out 
for England, landed at Harwich, proceeded at once to New- 
market, where the Court was then residing, and was well 
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received by Charles in the palace which he had lately built. ## rar. 


William was most anxious to judge for himeelf if Mary 
really was all that his friend Temple had described her, 
and Charles, to please his nephew, curtailed his intended 
stay at Newmarket by several days, and wont to London. 
There they met, and William found that Temple's deserip- 
tion of the Princess was in no way exaggerated. He was 
extremely pleased with her, as, indeed, he had every reason 
to be. She was tall, handsome, gracetal, and good. Her 
piety, deep and real, sprang from a sincere, honest heart, 
thoroughly imbued with the faith she professed. She waa 
a sincere believer in tha constant care of an ever-present 
God, whose hand she recognised in all the events of her 
life. It was her Maker, she felt, who directed all she did, 
and she bowed, therefore, to every duty imposed upon her 
as the result of His commands. 

But this etrange Prince was not a suitor at all calculated 
to attract a girl still under sixteen years of age. Taciturn 
and reserved to the verge of moroseness, sullen in expres- 
sion, ungracious in conversation, he was essentially un- 
lovable.* We know him now as one of the world’s most 
remarkable men, but it is no wonder that the child about 
to become his wife, should have wept bitterly at the prospect 
before her. Queen Catherine, to console her, contrasted 
Mary's position with her own when she left Portugal to 
marry a prince she had never even seen. ‘Yes, madam,’ 
sobbed her niece; ‘but, remember, you were coming inte 
England, I am going out of it” 

Mary was James’s favourite daughter, and he looked 
upon this match with peculiar abhorrence, but his objec- 
tions were somewhat lessened by an increase of income for 
life which the King gave him from the profits of the Post- 
office. Charles hoped by this marriage to regain favour 

* Soe Chapter TV. for a description of his character and appearance. 
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with the people, who, he thought, would regard it as a 
pledge that both he and his brother meant to stand by 
the Protestant cause* Moreover, Charles knew how 
thoroughly the sympathy of England was with the Dutch 
and against the French, for as Courtin told Lewis, ‘the 
English hate us, and only desire a pretext to show openly 
their animosity.’ 

Churehill was present at William's marriage, which took 
place at eleven o’clock on the night of Sunday, the Prince's 
birthday, in Mary’s bedroom in St. James's Palace, and 
Charles found scope for his course wit as he himself drew 
the curtains round the bride and bridegroom with the shout 
of ‘St. George for England.’ 

No royal marriage haa in a like degree influenced the 
whole current of English history, for the Revolution to 
which it led, ranks in our national annals with the 
Reformation and the Norman Conquest. The marriage 
was fraught with the deepest interest for all who loved 
freedom. Had it not taken place, it is difficult to see 
how the nation could have ever rid itself of Jamea IL, 
or how the Crown could bave been settled on the Pro- 
testant princes of the House of Hanover. Charles little 
thought, when he ordered his brother to give the Princess 
Mary in marriage to William, that he was virtually placing 
the English crown upon William’s head, to the exolusion of 
Jomes, and of his male heirs for ever! It was o sad blow 
to Lewis XIV. All his scheming and bribery had ended 
in the marriage of the hoiress-presumptivo to the English 
Throne with hia most deadly enemy. Lewis, said the 
English Ambassador in Paris, received the news, ‘as he 
would have done the loss of an army.’ 

For the next eleven years, the palace of Loo was the 
common meeting-place of all Englishmen, who, dreading 
the re-establishment of Popery in England as fatal to 
liberty, had already begun to plot against James. 


* Letter from Barillon to Lewie of 4 11,1877. See Dalrymple, 
vol. i, p- 179. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JENNINGS FAMILY. 


‘The birth and birthplace of Sarah Jennings—Her forebears—Saruh’s 
mother—Hor sister Frances, Lady Tyrconnel. 


In this year John Churchill married Sarah Jennings.* 
‘Marriage, always a momentous affair, affected the character 
and fortunes of Marlborough in a very epecial way. It 
was during one of hie annual visits to England at the end 
of the year’s campaign—probably in the winter of 1675-76 
—that he met this extraordinary woman, then a girl of 
fifteon, and was fascinated by her wit and startling beauty. 
He was at the time still much under the Duchess of Cleve- 
land’s influence, and it was said that he was only able to 
free himself from her meshes by a stratagem, which supplied 
her with a new and handsome lover in his place. 

The birth of Sarah Jennings is thus registered in the 
abbey church of St. Albans: ‘1660, June, Sarah di of 
Richard Jennings, Esq'., by firances his wife, was borne 
the filth day of June, and baptized the 17" of the same.’ 

Her exact birthplace has been variously stated by his- 
torians. She herself fixes it, by naming St. Albans as her 
‘native town.'t From the abbey churchwardens’ book it 

* Henry St. John, one of the chief conspirators in the plot which 
destroyed Marlborough’s power, was born this year. 

+ In the deed by which she endowed the Marlborough Almshouses 
for old soldiers in that place. At p. 5, vol. i, of Mrs. Thomson's 
* Memoirs of the Tchess,’ there ia the following note which corroborates 
this statement that she wae born in St. Albans, and not in Holywell 
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appears, that when she was born her parents lived in a 
house in the middle ward rated at £80 per annum, which 
shows it to have been a house of some pretensions, They 
also owned an old house at the end of the town, called 
Holywell House, but they did not occupy it at the time of 
her birth. When Churchill built new Holywell House in 
1684-85, he pulled down the old one, which had stood on 
the road, close to the bridge over the river Ver.* It had 
been built in the sixteonth century by Sir Ralph Rowlat, 
who had obtained possession of the Holywell property, and 
also of the manor of Sandridge, upon the dissolution of 
the monasteries.t His daughter Elizabeth married Bernard 
Jenyns, of Fanne, Godalming, and of Brabuf, Guildford, 
both in the county of Surrey, and by this marriage the 


House, outside that place: ‘A member of the highly respectable family 
of a former Rector of St. Albans distinctly recollecta that it used to be 
tho boast of her sunt, an old Isdy of eighty, not many years deceased, 
that she had herself been removed, when ill of the emall-pox, to the 
very room in the house where Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was 
born. Thie was # small building, since pulled down, and its site is 
now occupied by a summer-house between what is called Holywell 
Street and Sopwell Lane, in St. Albans, and within the space after- 
wards occupied by the pleasure-grounds of the great house at Holy- 
well.’ 

* The new house was surrounded by well-leid-out grounds and 
gardens ; there was a fine pond, in which, Chaney, wha wrote in 1700, 
tells us, were * trout and other fish, for convenience of his table.’ Tt was 
finally sold in 1887, and was eventually pulled down in 1848, Some 
remains of the stables atill exist as out-houses to the cottages built 
between the prosent rostraightoned road, and the old diverted one. 
Some of the ornamental windows shown in the Gothic bay on our 
left of the picture may still be een in the neighbouring farm-houses, 
having been sold when the house was pulled down in 1846. In the 
grounds of this mansion was = holy well, from which the place 
derived its name. In it, tradition alleges, the nuns of Sopwell ueod 
to dip their hard broad to make it eatable. 

+ He was a Master of the Mint to Honry VIII, and died March, 1544, 
and was succeeded by his son Ralph, who died 28, 4, 1571. Both were 
buried in St. Albans.—Parish Register. It was upon the son's death, 
withont ime, that the property went to Elizabeth Rowlat, who had 
married Bernard Jenyns. 
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Holywell and Sandridge estates passed to the Jenyns family. Cnarzen 
By a strange coincidence their son, Ralph Jenyna, acquired 21 
the manor of Churchill, in Somersetshire, where he died 1678. 
in 1572. 10, 4, 1672. 
Sir John Jenyns, Sarah's grandfather, was High Sheriff 
of Herts in 1625, and sat in two Parliaments for St. 
Albans.* About the year 1610 he built a fine brick 
mansion, Water End House, at Sandridge, on the north 
bank of the river Lee.t He was made a Knight of the Bath 
by James I. at the same time as his own son, afterwards 
Charles I, Sarah’s father was Richard Jennings, Esq., of Born in 1619; 
Sandridge, Herts, of Churchill, Somerset, and of Fann and “din 1668. 
Brabeuf, Surrey, and he was patron of the living of 
Sandridge. He had been Member of Parliament for 8t. 
Albans in 1642, and again from 1661 to the time of his 
death, seven years afterwards. Sarah refers to him as 
owning ‘property in Somersetshire, Kent, and St. Albans, 
of about four thousand pounds a year.’§ With that 
indifference to the spelling of family names which was 
common even down to the beginning of this century, we 
find the name spelled at various times ‘Jennens,’ ‘ Janens,’ 
‘ Jenyng,’ ‘Jennyngs,’ and ‘Jennings.’ The heads of the 
family had been squires for many generations, and had 
remained Royalists throughout the ‘Great Rebellion.’ 
It a comparison were instituted between the families of 
the two lovers, it would be found that tho lady came of the 
more ancient lineage.’ The Jennings were, without doubt, 
* That of 1628 and of 1640—'the Long Parliament.’ 
It waa about one mile south-west of Ayot St. Poter.—‘ History of 
Hortfordshire,' by Cussans. There is » tablet in St. Peter's Church, at 
St. Albans, to the memory of hie daughter Anne, who died 8, 12, 1656. 
‘On it he ia described as of Holywell, in St. Albans. He had a very 
large family by his wife Alice. He died in 1642, and she in 1668. 
$ The Parliamentary Commission of 1650 reported this living to be 
worth £85 a year, and to be in the gift of R. Jennings, Esq. 
§ ‘ Private Correspondence,’ vol. ii., p. 112. As already stated, he had. 
before Sarah was born, sold his property in Somersetshire—the Manor 
of Churchill—in 1562, to Sir John Churchill, Master of the Rolls, and 
first cousin to Marlborough. 
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entitled to bear arms from an early period, but, as was 
commonly the case, they possessed no crest until the reign 
of Henry VIII, when one was granted to ‘Sir John 
Jennyne, Knt., of Churchill, Co. Somerset.’ This ‘crest 
and helm’ was confirmed to him by deed of 1563.* 

The mother of Sarah Jennings was Frances, daughter 
of Sir Gifford Thornhurst, Bart., of Agnes Court, Old 
Romney, Kent.t Tory writers have asserted that sho was 
an infamous woman of mean origin. Like the mother 
of Prince Eugéne, she also was said to be a sorceress. 
She.is referred to by Mrs. Manley as ‘The famous Mother 
Shipton, who, by the power and influence of her magic art, 
hed placed a daughter in the same station (as Arabella 
Churehill) at Court."} Theee outrageous slanders, for which 
Swift is mainly responsible, had their origin in party spite 
alone.§ Mrs. Jennings was respected in her own county, 
as may be seen by this extract from a letter written by a 
neighbouring lady to Sarah in after-life: ‘I must own 
my affection to the memory of your noble mother, who 
honoured me with her love, and bestowed upon me many 


* This doed, dated 7, 5, 1563, is now at Blenheim Palsce, Sir John 
Jennings is recorded as a lonatie in the pedigree given in Mr. E. 
Green's Manor of Churchill.” 

+ Agnos or Aghne Court is now a farmhouse. Sir Gifford Thorn- 
hurat had married Susanna, daughter of Sir A. Temple, Knight, of 
Chadwell, Essex; he died in 1627 without male isms, His widow 
married secondly, Sir Martin Lister, Knight. ‘The marriage liconse of 
Sorah's mother and father runs thus: ‘1648, Richard Jenyns, Esq., of 
St, Albans, bach., 24—Frances Thornhurst, of St. Martin's-in-Fields, 
spinster, 18, her father dead, consent of mother, now wife of Sir Martin 
Lister, Knight,’ otc. 

‘The New Atalantis.’ See aleo ‘Oliver's Pocket Looking-glass, 1711.* 
Serah’s mother was the Damereta of Mrs. Manley, and the ‘ Mother 
Haggy’' of ' The Story of the St. Albans Ghost.’ ‘There ia a picture of 
her at Althorp ; the face and expression ure most unpleasant. 

§ ‘Tho Bt. Albane Ghost,’ published in 1712, is coarse pumphlet, 
devoid of wit, and is trom beginning to end a scandalous libel on the 
Duchess of Marlborough and her family. In Swift’s journal it is thus 
montioned : ‘I went to Lord Masham’s to-night, and Lady Masham 
made me read her a pretty twopenny pamphlet called “Tho St. Albans 
Ghost.” I thought I had writ it myself, so did they; but I did not.” 
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costly favours, etc." She was an intimate friend of Cuarren 
Elizabeth, Lady Anglesey, and livad with her for yeara *=1 
in London after she left St. Albans. A number of Lady 1078. 
Anglesey’s letters to her have been preserved, and thay 
show how highly she was esteemed by her friend. The 
following is a specimen : 
‘ Saterday, Novemb. 19th, 1692. 

“My dearest frances I hope y" do not take it ill of me 
yt M= Midleton troubles y° for it was never in my thought 
nor had I seen her when she sent y" her letter: nor can I 
now se her I am go ill with a cold and nothing will cure or 
make me happy but y* sight of y°. Iam in new mourning 
for s brother's widow of mine: So I canot be pleased but to 
have y" presence if y" will save my life com to the greatfull 
hart of her I acknowledg she is y* most obliged true friend 
& servant E. Anauzsey.+ 


“Mrs. Midleton wod be at y° aldermans if she may. My 
Lord Marlbury has behaved himself so well he has y* 
praise of all y* world.’ 

This letter is addressed: ‘These ffor the honb’ N™ 
Jennings at her house in §* Albans hartford sheir.’ 

Like her famous daughter, the mother had a violent and 
uncertain temper, as may be gathered from the following 
correspondence. In one of the letters, written during the 
time Colonel Churchill was courting Sarah Jennings, we 
read of a violent quarrel, apparently ending in blows, 
between mother and daughter: ‘Mrs. Jennings and her 
daughter, Maid of Honour to the Dutchesse, have had 

* The writer was Mary Wittewronge, daughter-in-law of » neigh- 
bouring knight of that name, who lived st Rothamsted Park, near St. 
Albans. Appendix, vol. i. of Mrs. Thompson's Life of Sarah. 

+ She was daughter of Sir James Altham, Knt. Her husband was 
Arthur Annesley, son of Viscount Valentis; born 1614, died 1686, He 
was created Earl of Anglesey. He held many high offices in Ireland, 
and afterwards in England. He was a man of lettera and a great 
English historian, Ie refused to go with Charles and James in their 
violent meaaures against liberty, and was dismiasad from the office of 
Privy Seal in consequence. 
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so great a falling out that they fought: the young one 
complained to the Dutchesse that if ber mother was 
not put ont of St. James's, where she had lodgings to 
sanctuary her from debt, she would ron away; so Sir Alleyn 
Apsley was sent to bid the mother remove, who answered, 
with all her heart: she should never dispute the Duke and 
Dutchesse’s commands, but with the Grace of God she 
would take her daughter away with her...... 60 
rather than part with her, the mother must stay, and all 
breaches are made up again.’ 

What a state of society! A month later the feud between 
mother and daughter was renewed, with the result de- 
scribed in this further letter : 

*“M", Sarah Jennings has got the better of her mother, 
who is commanded to leave the Court and her daughter 
in itt, notwithstanding the mother’s petition that she 
might have her girle with her, the girle saying she is a 
mad woman,’* 

The following letter from Sarah, written early in her 
married life, describes another serious altercation she had 
just had with her quarrelsome mother : 

“Saturday night, 

“Ihave thought very often sence I left my deare Mother 
what was the reason of all that disorder and ill-humer the 
night and morning before I came away, and if I thought 
I had don any thing that you had reason to take ill, I 
should be very angery with my self, but I am very sure 
I did not intend any thing but to pay you the duty I 
ought and if against my will and knowledg I have com- 
mitted any fault, I hope you will forgive it and I beg you 
will consider how often I stop'd the coach as wee came 
home and beg’d you to come in which I could doe for noe 
other reason but for feare you should get your death and 
what reason had you when you came home to say soe 


* These two letters are from Lady Chaworth to her brother, Lord 


Roon. See Historical MSS. Commission, Twelfth Report, part v., 
1889, pages 82 and 84, 
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many cruell things to me and bety Moody which I can’t 
but take to my self, the post is going and I can say noe 
more but that I hope I shall see you or heare from you 
very soone and I that I will ever bee your most duty full 
Daughter whatever you ara to me. Cxuncmmun, 

“for Mrs. Jenyns at her hous in St Albans hartfordshire.’* 


Many of Sarah’s letters to her mother are amongst the 
Blenheim Palace papers. They are couched in affectionate 
and respectful terms, and most are addressed: ‘ For Mrs. 
Jenyns at the Countess of Anglesy’s hous London.’ 

The mother left her manors, lands, and personal pro- 
perty to Sarah for her sole and separate use, so that her 
‘dear son-in-law, John Earl of Marlborough, tho’ I love 
him with all my heart, shall not have any benefit,’ ete.+ 
The expression in her will of a fervent faith in Christ proves 
how unfounded are all the calumnies about her scepticism 
and witcheraft, which Tory writers published to annoy the 
daughter whom they hated. But it must be admitted that, 
in the violence of her temper, in her eross-grained dis- 
position and erratic conduct, we find traces of that species 
of insanity which I believe to have been inherited by her 
daughter Sarah. 

Sarah's grandfather, Sir John Jennings, had many 
children, most of whom died in infancy. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Richard, Sarah’s father. Her brother | a 
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Jobn, his heir, died in 1674, and was succeeded by hor Mare! |, 


other brother Ralph, who also died without iseue, when 
the property devolved upon his three surviving sisters, ¥# 


* The exact copy of this letter is given us a fair specimen of her 
spelling and mode of writing in eatly life. 

+ The will of Sarah's father was proved in 1668, and her mother’s 
will, dated 19 2, 1691-2, in 1698-4. ‘The father’s burial in St. Albans 
Abbey is recorded in the parich register of 8, 5, 1608. He is there 
styled Eequire, and burgess of the Parliament for St. Albuns. He was 
born 1619, and married 1643, ‘The mother in her will desired she 
might be buried ‘att the Aby Church att St. Albans as near ao I can be 
conveniently Inid by my first four children.’ She did not mention her 
daughter, Lady Tyreonnel, in her will.—Spencer House Papers. 
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Frances, Barbara, and Sarah. The year following Barbara 
died, and her only child dying in 1679, Frances and Sarah 
inherited the property, share and share alike.* In 1684, 
John Churchill bought up the share of hie only aurviving 
sister-in-law, and became sole proprietor of the Hertford- 
shire property of his father-in-law, Richard Jonnings.t This 
‘Frances was twelve years older than Sarah, and had joined 
the household of Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, about 1663-4. 

The Maids of Honoar of that period were very wild, 
and the mad freaks of Frances Jennings, with Misa 
Price, another Maid of Honour, are duly recorded in 
the pleasant pages of De Grammont.} Frances Jennings 
married, in 1665, Count George, eldest son of Sir G. 
Hamilton, of Dunnalong, county Tyrone, and grandson of 
the second Earl of Abercorn.§ He was then Captain of 


* On the wall of the north aisle of St. Albans Abbey Church is a 
tablet to the memory of Barbara, with # high-flown inscription, deserib- 
ing her many virtues. She had married Edward Grifith, Esq., of St. 
Albans, by whom she had one child, also called Barbara, who only out- 
lived her mother one yoar, and was buried in the semo grave. The 
mother died in London 22-4 1678-0, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
age; thedaughtor died 4° 1679. Griffith was subsoquently sooretary 
toPrince George of Denmark, and Inter on became a! Clerk-Comptroller 
of the Graen Cloth.’ He died }} 2, 1710-11. 

+ The deed of sale, dated 1884, is by Dame Frances Hamilton, wife 
of Richard Talbot, Exq., ‘one of the daughtera and co-heirs of Richard 
‘Tenyns, late of St. Albans,’ etc.— The Manor of Churchill by E. Green, 
FSA, p. 5. 

t Seo Pepys’ ‘ Diary’ for 21, 2, 1664-5. 

§ The Hamiltons were then Roman Catholics. It was Sir George's 
brother Anthony wha wrote the De Grammont ‘ Memoirs‘ in French. 
Count George did good service with tho British troops in the French 
army. He waa at the battles of Sintzheim, Entzheim,and Mulhausen 
in 1674, He distinguished himself at Einsheim, where he was severely 
wounded. He was with Turenne at the time of his death, and after- 
wards rose to be w insjor-general in the French army. He lett three 
children (all daughters) by his wife Frances; the rst, Elizabeth, 
married, in 1685, Richard Parsons, first Viscount Rosse; the second, 
Frances, married, in 1687, Henry Dillon, eighth Viseount Dillon; and 
the third, Mary, married, in 1688, Nicholas Barnwell, third Viscount 
Kingsland. At the Irish Court they were known as the Three 
‘Viscountesses. 
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the King’s Troop of Guards, and one of his sisters was a garnet 
Maid of Honour. He was a Roman Catholic, and Frances ~~ 
Jennings upon her marriage conformed to his religion. In 187" 

1667, together with many other loyal Roman Catholics, 

he was compelled to resign his commission by the law 

which forbade all members of that faith from holding 

posts in the publie service. Leaving England, he entered 

the French army, with a strong recommendation from 

King Charles to Lewis XIV. He was killed during the 

retreat of the French on Saverne, after the Battle of Zebern- 

stieg in 1676. 

Frances Jennings, ‘la belle Jenyns’ of De Grammont, 
was very beautiful, with a lovely pale complexion and 
brilliantly fair hair. ‘Nature had given her charms which 
it is impossible to describe, and to which the Graces had 
given the finishing touches. Her face gave one the idea 
of Aurora, or the goddess of Spring.’* The amorous 
James, Duke of York, made serious love to her, but waa 
repelled with that proud contempt which distinguished the 
condnuet of both these sisters at Court. After three years 
of widowhood, she married in 1679 a lover of her girl- 
hood, Colonel, or, as he was commonly called, ‘Lying 
Dick’ Talbot. A strong Roman Catholic, of an old English 
family long settled in Ireland, he had been a faithfal 
attendant upon the Royal brothers when in exile during the 
Commonwealth. For years after the Restoration, he had 
been Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Duke of York 
while Frances Jennings was one of the Duchess’s ladies. A 
steadfast adherent to the Honse of Stewart, Richard Talbot 
had even proposed to Charles II. to assassinate Cromwell 
with his own hand, and had made a journey from Holland 
to England with that avowed object. He was subsequently 
committed to the Tower for a similar design upon the 
Duke of Ormond, whose administration of Ireland dis- 
pleased him. His brother was made Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, and he was created Earl—and after- 

* The De Grammont ‘ Memoirs,’ 
VOL. I. iW 
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wards, in 1689, Duke—of Tyreonnel by James II. He had 
originally commended himself to James as a tall, hand- 
some young fellow, ‘who wore good clothes, and was of a 
clear and ready courage.’ If not famous, he is still re- 
membered in Ireland ss the brutal Lord-Licutenant who, 
during his three years of office, established the Govern- 
ment under which Protestants of every denomination were 
robbed and cruelly ill-trested, many being put to death.* 
His ambition was only equalled by his avarice, and as 
Lord-Lieutenant he wos able to indulge both those 
passions. Io was the originator of the ‘Brass,’ or, as it 
was then commonly styled, ‘Gun’ money, the remem- 
brance of which is perpetuated in the well-known Orange 
toast to ‘the pious, glorious, and immortal memory of 
King William IIL, who saved us from Popery, slavery 
and knavery, brass money and wooden shoes,’ Tyrconnel 
died of apoplexy—some said of poison—during the siege 
of Limerick, in 1691. His widow, Frances, lived for some 
years at James II.’s Court in France, and then settled 
in Ireland, where she made good her claim to part of the 
Tyreonnel estate. She died in 1781, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 


* The Parlisment assembled in Dublin in May, 1889, disappeared 
after the Battle of the Boyne the following year, Its proceedings, and 
‘the policy pursued by those in power at the time, are worthy of a care- 
ful atudy. In the few weeks it sat it repealed the Acts of Settlement, 
confiscated the property of 2,600 Protestants by name, aud allowed 
only two months to any of them who wished to do 20, to come forward 
and stand their trial, 
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CHAPTER XXIIL. 


SARAH JENNINGS: HER APPEARANCE AND CHARACTER. 


Her edueation—Her love for Churchill—Aceused of venulity—Her 
love of money— Kind acts done by her—Her payments for a 
history of Merlborough’s career—Her instructions to those she 
employed for that purpoze—A minute by her on the villainies of 
Kings Charles IZ. and James Il.—Her temper—Her want of religion 
—Her pride in being the wife of s0 great @ man—Her sentiment 
about his love-letters—Anecdote of her violonca—Her influence over 
the Princess Anne, 


As a child, Sarah Jennings bad frequently resided at Couri 
when her elder sister Frunces was in waiting upon the 
Duchess of York.* During these visits to St. James's, 
Sarah became the playmate of the Princess Anne, her junior 
by nearly five years. An attachment son sprang up between 
the two girls, and Anne loved to have Sarah constantly with 
her. Sarah also attracted the notice of Mary, the Duke of 
York's second wife, who was only two years her senior, and 
whilst still quite a child she became Maid of Honour to 
that beautiful but unhappy Princess. 

Though less lovely than her elder sister, Sarah was still 
radient with beauty, ond possessed a graceful figure, and 
great power of fascination. Numerous portraits enable us 
to admire her distinguished but scornful style of beauty; 
there was ‘sweetness in her eyes, invitation in her looks," 
wrote Sarah’s most scurrilous assailant whon describing 
her appearance.t Sir Godfrey Knoller has recorded for 


* Anne Hyde died 3-9 1671, wnd Janes married Mary of Modena 
at Dover 92-44, 1678. 
+ (The New Atalantie.’ 
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us her small regular features so full of life, her pretty 
mouth expressive of disdain, her slightly turned-up nose 
with its open, well-shaped nostril, her commanding air, the 
exquisite pose of her small head, always a little inclined to 
one side, her lovely neck and shoulders, and her rich, 
straw-coloured hair, which glistened in its profusion as if 
aprinkled with gold-dust. Colley Cibber, who as a servant, 
waited at table when the Princess Anne, with her attendant, 
Lady Churchill, dined at Nottingham in 1688, says: ‘All his 
senses were collected in his eyes, which during the whole 
entertainment wanted no betier amusement than of stealing 
now and then the delight of gazing on the fair object so 
near him,’* He goes on to say: ‘If so clear anemanation 
of beauty, such a commanding grace of aspect, struck me 
into regard that had something softer than the most 
profound respect in it, I cannot see why I may not 
without offence remember it.’ And again: ‘I remember 
above twenty years. after, when the same lady had given 
the world four of the loveliest daughters that ever were 
gazed on, their still lovely mother had at the same time 
her votaries, and her health very often took the lead in 
those involuntary triumphe of beauty.’ Over those with 
whom she talked she exercised a charm, a fascination, that 
held them enthralled es much by her graceful wit as by 
her seductive beauty. But the adorer who worshipped at 
her shrine, was, without quite knowing how, soon made 
aware of the imperious temper that smouldered within 
her, always ready, if stirred, to burat forth as if from a 
hidden volcano, and annihilate the offender. Her portraits, 
however, do not convey this idea, and no one could imagine 
from them that so stormy a spirit lay hidden beneath such 
a lovely exterior. 

Her education had been much neglected, but like many 
clever people brought up at courts, where all that is 
wittiest as well as most learned is to be found, she had 
acquired more practical knowledge than was possessed by 

* Seo his ‘ Apology.’ 
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many classical and philosophical scholars. In conversation 
she was bright and quick, although on paper she expressed 
herself in long, involved, and often ungrammatical sentences. 
Her handwriting was bad and indistinct, and when an old 
woman she referred to it, as ‘my ridiculous hand.’* She 
spelled as incorrectly as both the queens, Anne and Mary, 
as her husband, and as most of the exalted people of her 
time. She had never been taught arithmetic, but yet she 
contrived to master the most complicated accounts by some 
curious process of her own.t 

To draw her character is no easy task. As she was when 
a girl, so she remained as a young mother, as Queen 
Anne's favourite, aa wife to the greatest man of his day, 
and in old age as his widow. Neither time nor increased 
knowledge of the world ever changed or in any way 
softened her. She was essentially an unimaginative, un- 
impressionable woman, with no illusions about men or 
about events either human or Divine, and without senti- 
ment of any kind, except perhaps where her husband was 
concerned. His love for her was deep, pure, unselfish 
and passionate. ll his letters, meant for no eye but hers, 
breathe the same loverlike devotion. They make the reader 
feel, that from first to last, his one great dread was, that 
she might cease to love him. She did love him sincerely, 
but in her own haughty and tigerlike fashion. There was 
nothing demonstrative about her affection, but such as it 
was, she gave him her whole heart. In most of the rela- 
tions of life, they were both egoistical and covetous, yet 
their marriage was absolutely uninfluenced by mercenary 
considerations. Their mutual attachment was stronger 
even than their undoubted worldliness. 

Both are commonly charged with venality by numerous 
and powerful enemies. We are told that within the palace 
itself there was a busy market for Government offices; that 
Queen Anne’s own relations were kept ut a distance, whilst 


* (Marehmont Papers.’ vol. 


+ Lady M. Wortley Montag 
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patronage was monopolized by one woman to whom there 
‘was no access but by the golden road, ete.* At that time 
no person with places at his disposal, made any moro 
scruple of selling them than of receiving his settled salary 
or the rents of his estate, and it was a matter of common 
notoriety, that Secretaries of State as well as Cornets of 
Dragoons, bought and sold their commissions. King 
Charles himself had to buy from Lord Brandon the 
command of the King’s Troop of Life Guards, which he 
wanted for his son Monmouth, and Prince Rupert paid 
Lord Mordaunt 49,500 for his Company and the governor- 
ship of Windsor Castle. But there is absolutely no proof 
whatever that Marlborough or his wife ever sold any 
employment or favour beyond the two trifling places of 
which she herself tells.+ Qn this subject she says: ‘A 
little before I succeeded Lady Clarendon in the post of 
first lady of the bedehamber to the Princess of Denmark, 
Her Highness wrote to me that she intended to take 
two new pages of the back-stairs, but that she would 
not do it till my Lady Clarendon was gone, that I might 
have the advantage of selling those two places.’t She 
gives the fullest particulars of this hatter, and goes on to 
say: ‘I solemnly awear, as I hope for happiness here and 
hereafter, that besides the case of the pages to the Princess 
which I have told you of, I never did receive the value of 
one shilling in money, jewels, or any such thing, either 
directly or indirectly, for the disposing of any employment, 
or doing any favour during my whole lifo, nor from any 
person whatsoever, upon any such account, and that if 
there is any man or woman upon earth that can give the 
least proof to the contrary, I am contented for the future 
to be looked upon both by friends and enemies as one of 
the vilest of women, worse than Abigail herself, when I 
consider her as instrumental in doing the greatest mischief 

* Cunningham's ‘ History of England,’ vol. i., p. 258. 

f The Conduct,’ p. 306. 

t Tdid., p. 808. 
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thet a nation cen suffer.’ She adds: ‘Soon after the 
Queen came to the crown, I was the cause of having the 
strictest orders made against taking of money for the 
disposing of places that were ever known at the Court, 
which, however consistent it was with having any designs 
+ of my own of making money that way, I leave anyone to 
jndge.”™ 
We are bound to accept this ‘solemn statement as abso- 
lutely and literally true, in the absence of evidence, atill 
less of proof, of any sort or kind to the contrary. She 
published the ‘Conduct,’ from which much of this is 
extracted, in 1742, when, as she adds, most of those she 
had appointed to places were still alive. Had her state- 
ment been in any tittle untrathful, many would have been 
only too glad to expose her. That none ever did so, is 
strong negative evidence in support of her solemn state- 
ment, and as she very convincingly says, had there been 
any truth in these charges, her enemies, when they came 
into power, would most certainly have found someone, by 
the offer of substantial rewards, to inform against her. 
But ‘ they never pretended to name or to appeal to any one 
person for a proof of what they laid to my chargo.’t 
Even her bitter enemy, Harley, bears witnoss to her unim- 
peachable integrity in the management of the Queen's money 
affairs, and when dismissed from office, Anne pronounced 
her honesty to be above suspicion. Nevertheless, her love of 
money is undoubted, a taste which she shared with her 
husband. To amass wealth was a pleasure that increased 
with her years; and the mode in which she distributed it 
in her will, ia well worth the consideration of those who 
wish to understand her curiously complex character. She 
left Lord Chesterfield a large sum of money to mark her 
approbation of the manner in which he opposed the Court. 
‘She was scarcely cold, however,’ writes the cynical Horace 
* Vol. sliv., p. 2, of Coxe’s MS. in the British Museum. Also 


“Conduet,’ pp. 311, 812. 
+ ‘The Conduct," p. 811. 
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Walpole, ‘ before he returned to the King’s service.’* She 
also left William Pitt £10,000, to record her sense ‘of his 
merit in the noble defence he made for the support of the 
laws of England and to prevent the ruin of his country.’ 

She did many kind acts in her old age, and helped 
friends with money whom she knew to be in difficulties. 
Hugh Earl of Marchmont, one of her executors, had been 
long distinguished with whatever affectionate esteem she 
was then capable of feeling, and when his father died, she 
wrote pressing him to accept £1,000, being, she said, the 
half of what she meant to leave him inher will. To make 
the arrangement more acceptable to him, she hoped that he 
would, if he preferred it, regard the money as a loan.t She 
helped Lord Stair with £5,000 to extricate him from debt, 
and desired in hor will that he should not be asked or 
pressed for it.: She paid Dr. Hook £5,000 for being her 
amanuensie and editor in the publication of her ‘Conduct.’§ 
She gave that vainest of avaricious men, Pope, £1,000 as 
‘a favour,’ without doubt on the tacit understanding, if not 
upon some more formal agreement, that he was to suppress 
the lines in which he had scathed her as ‘Atossa,’ and 
vilified her husband. His lines on Marlborough are bad in 
every respect. They are slipshod, unmanly, unfeeling, un- 
truthful, and unworthy of a great English poet. By his 
acceptance of this money Pope proved himself possessed of 
all the sordid qualities he so emphatically condemned in 
his inimitable ‘ Moral Hesays.’ In fact, he sold, for money, 
immunity from the blighting bitterness of his venomous 
pen. His subsequent intention to publish these lines, only 
frustrated by his death, furnishes a characteristic instance 
of that porfidious double-dealing in which he so often in- 
dulged. Such was this self-appointed censor, this preacher 

* Horace Walpole's ‘George II." Her will was dated 11th August, 
‘1744. 

+ ‘Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 207. 

T Tbud., vol. ii, p. 106. 

§ Hook waa o Quietist, and when he endeavoured to win her over to 
Popery, she diemiseed him: summarily. 
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of a morality he did not practiso—at least, when money Cuarran 
was to be made by sinning against it.* The fact was, ho *S!! 
loved money no less than Marlborough. Bolingbroke, one 1677 
of the Duke's bitter political enemies, tells us that he in- 
tended, as executor to Pope, to burn all the poet's papers 
which reflected upon Marlborough or his wife+ But 
Bolingbroke waa a magnanimous gentleman, and, alas! we 
cannot say the same of his friend thé poet. 

Sarah, both as spinster and wife, knew what poverty 
meant, and it should not be forgotten, that for the first 
five or six years of her married lifo her husband’s means 
were small. Their Court salaries were insignificant, his 
army pay did not amount to much until he was given a 
regiment in 1685; and besides these sources of income, 
he had only the annuity of £600 which he had pur- 
chased from Lord Halifax. Indeed, he was far from 
being well off until he obtained command of the armies 
abroad in 1708. But he was alwaye a frugal man. His 
wife wrote of him: ‘From the very beginning of his life 
he never spent a shilling beyond what his income was.’ 
‘He never equandered money.’ In her will sho left 
£10,000 to two literary men to write her husband's life, 
on the condition that they introduced no line of poetry into 
the work. Poetry was in her mind inseparably connected 
with Pope, whom she had every reason to detest, whilst in 
her curiously constituted and unlearned mind, she no doubt 
despiaed his calling also. She wished, moreover, to show 
that no imagination was needed to enhance Marlborough’s 
fame, as truth and justice, unaided by fancy, were alone 


* Bee‘ Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ii, p. 894, for letter from Bolingbroke: 
on this subject. See also vol. iii, pp. 85-08, of Courthope’s edition of 
Pope. 

+ ‘Marchmont Papers,” vol. ii., p. 882. Pope's friends refer often to 
his habit of equivocation; hie enemies called it by a harsher word. 
‘His apologist says : ‘ It is impossible to aequit him of equivocation and 
double-dealing amounting to perfidy.’—See Courthope’s Pope, vol. iti, 
p- 85. 

$ From a paper by the Duchess of Marlborough in Spencer House. 
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necessary for the narration of deeds like his. In her later 
years, she was ever on the watch to guard his reputation, 
and she evinced the keenest anxiety that he should be 
handed down to posterity as the greatest man of his age. 
She prepared his voluminous papers with this object in 
view, and said, that were she a man, she could desire 
nothing better than to write his history herself." ‘Could 
you not,’ she added, ‘write from his correspondence the 
most interesting story in the world?’ Her husband was 
bitterly and unjustly slandered, and the more aggressive 
his enemies and accusers became, the louder and more 
vindictive grew his wife’s language. She just tolerated his 
friends, but she detested with diabolical intensity every 
living creature who thwarted him, maligned his character, 
or dared to belittle his achievements. 

The following curious minute, though not in her hand- 
writing, was evidently written from her dictation.+ It has no 
heading or date, but is docketed, ‘Some instructions to the 
historian for beginning the Duke of Marlborough’s history.’ 
It commences thus: ‘I have determined to give the 
materials in my possession to the gentlemen that are to 
write the Duke of Marlborough’s history. They are Mr. 
Glover und Mr. Mallet.’ She adds, they ‘are to finish it 
as soon ag they can, with the approbation of my executors 
and the Earl of Chesterfield’ ‘I hope the history will be 
writ as soon as ’tis possible, for while I am living I shall be 
able to answer any questions that they may have occasion 
to ask, for I would have nothing in it but what is the real 
froth.’ She then remarke upon the large sums England 
had at times to pay for ware that ended in failure, whereas 
those conducted by her husband were crowned with success. 

When Sir Robert Walpole was poor and unknown, she 
helped him with money and obtained employment for him. 
He was grateful at the time, and thanked her in the most 
obsequious terms. Subsequently she learned to dislike 
and despise him for his hard drinking, debauched tastes, 

* Lady M. W. Montague. + Spencer House Papers. 
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coarse language, and ill-bred manners. His government 
by corruption was odious to her, and she loved to contrast 
him, his ways and his actions, with the stern patriotism 
of her son-in-law Sunderland, with the integrity of her 
devoted friend Godolphin, and with the polished address 
and the pure married life of her great and gifted husband. 
Horace Walpole in aftor-years revenged her abuse of his 
father, by scattering broadcast every species of malicious 
sarcasm and ill-natured story about her. Few study 
Sarah’s own version of her life, whilst his witty letters 
are universally read; and as long as he could make a 
telling hit, or clothe his animosity in a racy epigram, be 
troubled himself little as to the accuracy of his details. 
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Late in life, when writing to a friend, she expresses a 711, 1718. 


hope that her strong Whiggism may not be objected to. 
She could never, she says, change her principles on that 
score, for aa soon as she could understand anything at 
Court, she perceived the good reasons there were for 
holding them. ‘I knew that King Charles and King 
James wore with remarcable titles taking money of the 
King of France to betray their o7n honour and country, 
and the last of these Kings sent a man into prison 
for saying that he was a Roman Catholic, who I saw goe 
twice a day to mass. And at the same time I saw that 
neither of these Kings could indure a Whigg, and were 
very fond of the Torys, which made me think with reason 
that the first were very rascalle (?) men; but I have learnt 
that there is no great difference in partys, and I now have 
very great abhorence for both. . . . But as to what is called 
the Whigg notion, that I will never part with; that Parlia- 
ment should punish ill ministers, and by that means oblidge 
weak or bad princes to keep their coronation oaths, and for 
their rewards I think they should bestow them as they 
please, withont being imposed upon by the tenders of either 
party.’ * 

Her feelings of like and dislike wore always in the super- 

* Historical MSS., Appendix, Ninth Report, p. 474. 
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lative, and she showed no indulgence towards the faults of 
those she hated. Her temper prevented her irom calmly 
discussing any subject, for she could not brook contradic- 
tion. Like Swift, she rated those who did not agree with 
her as enemies, for, without knowing it, she divided the 
world into two camps of friends and foes. In dealing with 
those around her, she could not counterfeit indifference, nor 
would she even suffer it from others. She was too open and 
downright, and too violent a hater, to have any duplicity 
in her manner. She was free in conversation, and cared 
little for what others thought of her or her opinions, 
firmly believing that she herself was always in the right. 
She may be snid to have lived at Court from the age of 
twelve. She was educated in a society where almost all 
were debased and corrupt, and it was wittily said, that if 
men had gone into mourning for the immorality of their 
wives, sisters, and daughters, half the Court would have been 
continually in black. Yet her virtue was above suspicion, 
not because of any religious principle, or deep sense of 
right or wrong, but because she was too proud to sin 
against the laws of morality, and because she loved her 
husband with a fierce and exclusive earnestness all her 
own.* In the history of her long life, it is difficalt to find 
many commendable acts which were due to consideration 
for others, or to any purely virtuous impulse. Her love for 
and marriage with a poof, and comparatively obscure officer, 
was the one unworldly step in her life. She never sooms 
to have been influenced by virtue for its own sake, or by 
any lofty conception ‘either of honour or of right. Capable 


+ Evelyn, lamenting over the depravity of the Restoration epoch, is 
able to point to one really good and religious woman about Court, his 
frond Miss Blagge, then Maid of Honour ta the Queen. She afterwards 
married Godolphin, who subsequently became the well-known peer and 
Miniater of Anne's reign. Miss Howard, also 2 Maid of Honour, who 
becamo Lady Silvius, was equally celebrated for her virtue and piety. 
The two sisters, Lady Ranelagh and Mary, Countoss of Warwick, were 
who remarkable then as good and virtuous women in that depraved 
age.—Overton’s * Life of the English Church.’ 
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of kindness, and even of generosity to those who for the 
time were her favonrites, she was yet in all her instincts an 
essentially worldly and unlovable woman. To the pursuit 
of personal advantages, she brought a quick, active in- 
telligence, and an amount of solid, stern resolve, seldom 
found in her sex. Hers was no meck heart, and she had 
little reverence for God or man. At Court she had seen 
much of the self-seeking Bishops and Deans of her day, 
and had learnt to view with contempt Churchmen like 
Swift, whose one aim was preferment. No belief in re- 
vealed religion, or dread of future punishment, restrained 
her will or influenced her conduct; she seldom mentioned 
religion except to scoff at it, and it was only from a con- 
tempt for Bomanism, and from an inteneo hatred to priest- 
craft, that she spoke and wrote of herself as a Protostant. 
True, but not tender, she lived for forty-four years with her 
husband as happily a8 her dominoering nature would have 
allowed her to live with anyone. But sho never shared his 
strong faith, nor allowed bim to exercise any influence 
over her mind in spiritual matters. She seems to have 
died as she had lived, ridiculing all belief in God and im- 
mortality. She was a sceptic in religion, but hers was the 
scepticism of indifference; and if she did not believe in the 
Divinity of Christ, she at least created none of the sham gods 
of modern philosophy. When eighty-two years of age, she 
wrote: ‘Though the philosophers prove nothing, to my 
understanding, certain, yet I have a great mind to believe 
that kings and first ministers souls when they die go into 
chimney-sweepers. And their punishment is that they 
remember they were great monarchs, were complimented 
by Parliament upon their great abilities, and thanked for 
the great honour they did nationsin accepting the Crown, at 
the same time that they endeavoured to starve them, snd 
were not capable of doing them the least service, though they 
gave them all the money in the nation."* In a letter to 


* *Marchmont Papers,’ vol. ji. This letter is a very fair specimen of 
Sarab’s involved style of writing. 
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the Princess of Orange written in March, 1688, Anne 
endeavours to defend her lady-in-waiting from the charge 
of irreligion. This letter is interesting also as Anne’s 
estimate at that date of Lady Churchill's character : ‘ Sorry 
people have taken such pains to give so ill a character 
of Churchill. I believe there is nobody in the world has 
better notions of religion than she has. It is true she 
is not so strict as some are, nor does aha keep such a 
bustle with religion ; which I confess I think is never the 
worse, for one sees so many saints mere devils, that if one 
be a good Christian, the less show one makes the better, in 
my opinion. Then, as for moral principles, "tis impossible 
to have better ; and without that, all that lifting up of the 
hands and eyes, and often going to church, will prove but 
a very lame devotion. One thing more I must say of her, 
which is, that she has a true sense of the doctrine of our 
Church, and abhors all the principles of the Church of 
Rome; so, as to this particular, I assure you she will never 
change.’ 

‘As years went by, and the husband of her choice grew 
famous—the central figure in Europe—Sarah’s pride in 
his renown equalled in intensity the love she had always 
felt for him. The depth of that pride is exemplified in 
the answer she gave when, as a widow and still hendeome, 
the ‘proud Duke of Somerset’ asked her to marry him. 
‘Were I only thirty,’ said she, ‘I would not permit even 
the Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which 
hes been devoted to John, Duke of Marlborough.’ 

That at one time in her life at least she felt like other 
women, is evident from the tender satisfaction with which 
aa an old woman she loved to dwell upon the remembrance 
of those young days before the pure, though even then, 
haughty love of the girl had been buried in the worldly 
aima of the callous sociaty-woman. She destroyed moat 
of her own letters to her husband, preserving only those 
from him, but in a bundle of his papers 1 found the 
following scrap in her handwriting: ‘ Wherever you are, 
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whilst I have life my soul shall follow you, my ever dear Cnarrzn 
Lord Marlborough; and wherever I am, I shall only kill **!t- 
the (ime [until] night that I may sleep, and hope the next 1677. 
day to hear from you."* This bears neither date nor 

address, but it was, I think, written in 1692, when he had 

been committed by William to the Tower. 

In the care with which, all through her stormy life, she 
preserved the early letters of her lover, we find an evidence 
that even in her cold capricious breast there ever burned 
some spark of that romantic sentiment, of those true and 
tender feelings which make the whole world kin. A bundle 
of papers at Blenheim Palace is endorsed in her bund- 
writing: ‘Copies of my letters to Mr. Churchill before I 
was married and not more than fifteen years old. There 
is in this packet several letters of his, all read over in 
1748.’t It is further endorsed thus by her: ‘Letters from 
Mr. Churchill before and after I was married, which I 
desire Graco Ridley may have to burn without reading 
them.—Read over in 1736, and again in 1743.’ The 
bundle is again endorsed in the same handwriting: ‘Read 
over in 1748, hoping to burn them, but I could not do it.’ 
Those last six words go far towards redeeming her memory 
from the sweeping condemnations of those who describe 
her as absolutely without any soft, womanly corner in her 
heart whatever. 

She waa a woman for whom book education would have 
done much. It would doubtless have somewhat curbed her 
impetuous temper, and taught her reason. But that she 
could control herself when she fully realized that it was in 
her own interest to do so, is fully proved by the power and 
influence she obtained over the Princess of Denmark. It 
was only when she foolishly imagined she was strong 
enough to stand alone without the Queen's support, and 
when, in consequence, she ceased to exercise that watchful 
control over her mad temper which she had previously 


* Blenheim Palace Papers. 
+ This was the year before she died. 
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maintained, that she lost her dominion over Anne. But 
though able to curb her temper when she would condescend 
to try, she was no match for such astute plotters as 
Abigail Hill and Harley. Strange to say, she never seems 
to have understood how hurtful to Marlborongh’s beat 
interests were these defects in her, and she never sought 
to correct them from other motives, because she mistook 
her angry outspokenness for honesty of purpose. She 
eould brook no delay in the fulfilment of a wish ; whilst he, 
on the other hand, worked with extreme calmness and 
method towards the attainment of any object he had in 
view, believing, as he said, that ‘patience will overcome 
all things.'* The scurrilous pamphlets which his political 
opponents put forth enraged her, but, as rule, affected 
him so little, that, referring to one of them, he writes: 
“The best way of putting an ond to that villainy is not to 
appear concerned. The best of men and women in all ages 
have been abused. If we can be so happy as to believe 
ourselves, 80 as to have no reason to reproach ourselves, 
wa may then despise what rage and faction do.’t 

‘What a contrast waa there between her temper and his! 
Few great men in history possessed his cool imperturbability 
and ealculated self-command. No amount of provocation 
could ruffle that calm exterior, or, when he had become a 
great man, betray that cautious tongue into any rash or 
unguarded expression. His wife remarks upon it, as an 
extraordinary and unprecedented occurrence, that when he 
received the unworthy and ungrateful letter in which Queen 
Anne dismissed him from her service, he flung it ‘in a 
passion’ into the fire. 

The stories of the Duchess’s violence are numerous. 
Here is one: During an altercation with the Duke, which 
took place one day whilst she was at her toilet, she burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of passion. Beside herself with 
rage, she cared not what she said or did; and the more 


* A letter from Marlborough to Godolphin. 
+ This letter refers to “The Memorial of the Church of England.’ 
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provoked by his imperturbable calmness, she was deter- 
mined to make him feel where she knew he could be 
most eusily wounded. Now among her many charms, her 
lovely hair was an especial object of his admiration. The 
woman is rare indeed, in whom mge could so overcome 
vanity as to cause her to injure permanently her own good 
looks in order to spite x husband she loved. But Marl- 
borough’s wife was such a one, and when ho left the room, 
she cut off some of her long and beautiful tresses, and 
placed them where he must see them. They disappeared, 
and she never knew what bud become of them until after 
his death, when she found them in a cabinet where he 
kept his most cherished treasures under lock and key. As 
an old woman, she loved to repeut this anecdote against 
herself, and always cried when relating it.* 

Adversity exercised no chastening or softening influence 
upon her temper, which became worse the older she grew. 
Daring one of those outbursts of passion in which she was 
wont to revile the Queen, the Duke told a person who was 
present, not ‘to mind what she said, for she was used to 
talk at that rate when she was in a passion, which was a 
thing she was very apt to fall into, and there was no help 
for it.’ Upon another occasion, when referring to his 
wife’s temper and atrange behaviour to the Queen, he said: 
“There was no help for that, and a man must bear with 
a good deal to be quiet at home,’t 

The Duke, however, when present, exercised some con- 
trol over her, and it was not until he died that the violence 
of her temper, as it is described by her contemporaries in 
the reign of George II, assumed the character of madness. 
One who knew her well describes her as deficient in wisdom 
and greatness of mind. In her extreme old age, the man 
whose goodwill she thought to have secured by the round 
sum she had paid him, said with more correctness than 
generosity, that she found ‘all her life one warfare upon 

* Lady M. Wortley Montague’s letters; Horace Walpole. 
+ Burnet, vol. vi., pp. 80, 81. t Speaker Onslow. 
VoL. i) 
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earth.’* She had no tact. Each fresh victory gained by 
her illustrious husband, served only to intensify her 
ferocity, and the higher the position he won for her, the 
more unbridled became the license of her bitter tongue. 
Prosperity and riches served but to accentuate her failings. 
The spoiled beauty of a Court, the petted favourite of her 
Sovereign, the wife of the foremost man of his day, she 
yet enjoyed no real happiness, and knew neither peace, 
nor repose. Feared and detested, she spent her life in 
quarrels, and Godolphin tells us, he rejoiced when she was 
Jong absent from Court, as he was thus spared the alterca- 
tions which entered largely into her every-day life.t When 
at last she died at a great age, hated and hating, with no 
faith in God or man, she was tormented by the maddening 
reflection that the calumnies which had been maliciously 
heaped upon her and upon her husband, would ba handed 
down as truths to future generations. 

Prior to Queen Anne's accession she occupied the in- 
significant position of Bedchamber-Woman, but in one short 
day, from being a person who until recently had beon for- 
bidden the Court, she became its ruler, endowed with more 
power than any other subject in the kingdom. And hew 
did she bear this access of good fortune? To her credit be 
it remembered, that she loved England ond liberty, and if 
she used her opportunities to advance the interests of her 
family, no instances are recorded of unworthy men being 
preferred to office through her influence. Yet, at one 
time her authority was such, that she could make and 
unmake ministers, and all men bowed before her. 

Sarab always spoke out what was in her mind at the 
moment, with # quick impetuosity more creditable to her 
honesty than to her worldly wisdom. As she said her- 
self: ‘You know my way is to tumble out the truth just 
as it comes in my head.'; But the result of this habit 
was disastrous to her, for it eventually so wrecked her 


* Tope. + Cunningham, p. 77. 
$ Letter in 1726 to Dr. Hare. 
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power and influence with the Queen, that she lived to see 
her husband degraded and held up to scorn by hired 
libellers; and after his demise to realize, that even her 
own children loathed her and desired her death. Well 
might she write in her old age, that men who wished to 
know the value of Court favour and the vanity.of human 
ambitions, should read her history. 

A careful study of her life shows plainly, that whilst 
many of her actions display a strong taint of the insanity 
she had inherited from her lunatic great-grandfather, her 
ability, on the whole, has been mach overrated. For 
although tho book in which she professed to describe her 
“Conduct? at Court is cleverly put together, and there is 
taking and defiant swing about its pages which is peculiarly 
her own, most of her utterances display more temper than 
wisdom. 

Chance made her the early playmate of a weak-minded 
Princess, and the poor, unknown Colonel whom she 
married for love afterwards became the foremost man in 
Europe. Had she never known the Princess Anne, and 
had she accepted one of the rich courtiers who wished to 
marry her, Sarah Jeunings would now be as little known 
to history ax the other maids of honour, whose mad freaks 
scandalized the moral and dignified Evelyn, and at the 
sume time, supplied Pepys with so much material for his 
incomparable ‘Diary.’ 

It would be impossible to deal fully with Marlborough’s 
history, if that of his wife were omitted. Her intimacy with 
Queen Arme, and the commanding influence it gave her 
after the death of King Willinm, materially affected the 
greatest events of his life. The part she played, not only 
in his private life, bub in his public enreer, cannot there- 
fore be ignored. 

Her temper and her doings often tried him sorely. 
but his devotion to her never wavered. All his letters 
to her breathe the passionate affection and admiration 
of the lover. In one he says: ‘I do assure you, upon 
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should go wrong than that you should be uneasy.’ He 
then refers to her ‘dear letters,’ and adds, that she 
is ‘dearer to him ten thousand times than ever sho was 
before."* Upon one occasion she went to Margate to see 
him off for Holland, and at the end of his voynge he 
wrote: ‘It is impossible to express with what a heavy 
heart I parted with you when I was at the waterside. 1 
could have given my life to have come back, though I 
knew my own weakness so much that I durst not, for I 
should have exposed myself to the vompuny. I did for 
a great while with a perspective glass look upon the cliffs, 
in hopes I might have bad one sight of you.’} Whon this 
letter was written, he had been. married nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

No two women could be more dissimilar in character and 
disposition, than Queen Anne and her imperious favourite. 
The Queen wasa gront stickler abont all matters of etiquette, 
and had a Royal solicitude for trifles. ‘The length of a tie 
or the cut of a wig was with her a question of importance 
which demanded serious discussion. Surah cared nothing 
for these things. All she cared for was power, and she 
had it as long as she continued to be first favourite. 
Through her influence Marlborough virtually ruled Eng- 
land. But her influence did not last. She never accurately 
gauged Anne’s disposition. Her peculiar temperament ren- 
dered it impossible for her to stoop to the flattery which is 
80 dear to personages of Queen Anne’s mental calibre; and, 
above all, she lacked the untlagging patience, self-abnega- 
tion, and self-restraint, which are indispensable qualifica- 
tions in a Royal favourite, Sho fell from hor high position 
through her own unfitness to retain it, and her husband 
fell with her. Not all the fame he had achioved, nor all 
the services he had rendered England, could secure him 
even command of the army when the Queen’s favour had 


* Correspondence of Sarah, vol. j., p. 2. 
+ Cox, vol. §, p. 158, 
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heen transferred from his wife to the cunning and soft- 
tongued Abigail. In that age of Court intrigue, to stand 
well with the Sovereign was essential to success in public 
life. William certainly selected Marlborough for the com- 
mand in Holland, although he did not like him; but he 
did 80 because he felt that he could not undertake it himself. 
Highly as he valued Marlborough as a soldier, it is probable 
that appreciation of his military capacity influenced William 
in this selection less than the conviction that Marlborough 
alone, through his influence with Anne, could effectually 
push the war which William had so much at heart. In 
other words, it was Sarab’s influence over Anne which 
secured Marlborough this command, and it was conse- 
quently to his wife that he was indebted for his first great 
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CHAPTER XXL. 
JOHN CHURCHILL'S COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Churchill's first meeting with Sarah — Their love affair encouraged 
by Mary of Modena—Their love-lottera—Their reapective families 
object to tho inateh—Engagement broken off for a time—Hin 
father urges him to merry Catherine Sedley—Sarah and he marry, 
but there is no record of their marriage—Names of their children. 


Joun Cxurcnm and Sarah Jennings met for the first time 
in the Duchess of York’s drawing-room in St. James’s 
Palace, and danced together upon that occasion—she being 
then in her sixteenth year, and he twenty-five. We learn 
her age from the following endorsement in her own hand- 
writing on the back of one of his love-letters. ‘1 was 
fifteen when this was written.’ It has been generally 
admitted that it was a case of ‘love at first sight’ on both 
sides. 

He was without doubt the most likely man then at Court 
to captivate any woman, and especially to throw o spell 
over the heart of a very young girl. He possessed every 
quality, but riches, most calculated to endear him to the 
opposite sex. Besides, she was flattered by her conquest 
of the Duchess of Cleveland's handsome and fascinating 
lover. 

Sarah’s love for him must have been intense, for in no 
other way can we account for this wayward Court beauty 
accepting the hand of a poor officer, a mere needy soldier 
of fortune. But she was very young, and her imagination 
ag well ag her heart was really touched. 

The Duchess of York countenanced, if she did not 
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actually encourage, the love affair, though the two families 
concerned were bitterly opposed to so imprudent a 
marriage. The Jennings’ property in Herts was settlod 
upon Sarah’s brother, and her parents could afford her no 
allowance or portion of any sort. They naturally expected 
their beautifal doughter to make a great match, and she 
had already had many suitors—amongst others, the Earl 
of Lindsay, afterwards Marquis of Ancaster, who is referred 
to as ‘Your Grace's lover’ in a letter written to her long 
after* Sir Winston Churchill’s lands were small and 
much encumbered. He was in needy circumstances him- 
self, and barely able to support his wife, atill less to provide 
for his son. 

‘There was certainly nothing prudish in the Court manera 
of the day ; and lovers were allowed great freedom and were 
permitted to meet when and where they liked, without the re- 
straint of a duenna or third party of any kind. In their daily 
intercourse, men and women used words and expressions 
which would now sound not only coarse, but indelicate. Itwas 
no unusual thing for a maid of honour to receive a lover 
in her bedroom ; and we are told that during this courtship 
Colonel Churchill took cspecial pleasure in tying and 
untying the garters of Mistress Jennings.+ The following 
lotter from the French Ambassador gives an amusing 
necount of English Court society of that period. Writing 
from London to the Minister Louvois, in September, 1676, 
Conrtin refers to a little party he was about to give to 
four ladies of the Court, one of whom was Sarah Jennings. 
He says the ladies’ lovers were also to be invited, in order 
to have plenty of dancing, whilst he played at ombre, and he 
thus describes the fashions of the day: ‘There is nothing 
so dainty as the English woman's chaussure; their shoes 
fit them with great nicety; their skirts are short, and 
their silk stockings very clean and tidy. English ladies 

* Letter of May, 1710, from Mrs, Maynwaring. See ‘Private 
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do not mind showing a great deal of their legs, which are 
perfect pictures. Green stockings are most in vogue, with 
black velvet garters, fastened above the knee by diamond 
bnekles. Where there is no silk stocking, the skin is very 
white and satiny.’* 

Amongst the papers at Blenheim Palace is a bundle of 
Churehill’s love-letters. Unfortunately only a few of 
Sarah's answers have been preserved; they are in a 
package endorsed by her, ‘Some copies of my letters 
to Mr. Churehill.' Those given in this chapter are 
selected as most likely to interest the reader. As far as 
possible, they are given in their proper chronological order. 
They are all undated and unsigned, and begin abrupily 
without any conventional ‘Dear’ or ‘ Dearest heart,’ etc. 
There is frequent allusion in them to the violent head- 
aches from which, like Cesar, Marlborough suffered all 
through life. He sometimes refers to them as so bad that 
he was entirely prostrated and felt as if he were about to 
die. He frequently begs her to make appointments for 
meetings, and often asks that she will see him in her 
‘chamber.’ In one of his earliest letters he writes: ‘At 
night I shall have the happiness, I hope, to see you in 
the drawing-room. I cannot remember what it is that I 
said to you that you took go ill; but one thing T do assure 
you, that I will never say or do aught willing that I think 
you may take ill, Ah, my goul, did you love me go well 
as I, you could never have refused my letter so barbarously 
‘as you did; for, if reason had bade you do it, love would 
nover have permitted it, But I will complain no more of 
it, but hope time and the truth of my love will make you 
love better.’ 


From Colonel Charchill to Mistresa Jennings. 


* If your happiness can depend upon the esteem and love 
Thave for you, you ought to be the happiest thing breathing, 
for I have never anybody loved to that heat 1 do you. I 


* Archives of French Foreign Office. 
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love you so well that your happiness I prefer much above 
my own; and if you think meeting me is what you ought 
not to do, or that it will disquiet you, I do promise you 
I will never press you more to do it. As I prefer your 
happiness above my own, so I hope you will sometimes 
think how well I love you; and what you can do without 
doing yourself an injury, I hope you will be so kind as to 
do it—I mean in letting me see that you wish me better 
than the rest of mankind; and in return I swear to you 
that I never will love anything but your dear self, which 
has made so sure a conquest of mo that, had I the will, 1 
hed not the power ever to break my chains. Pray let me 
hear from you, and know if I shall be so happy as to see 
you to-night,” 
From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings, 

«Twas Inst night at the ball, in hopes to have seen what 
I love above my own soul; but I was not so happy, for 
Lcould see you nowhere, so that I did not stay above an 
hour. I would have writ sooner, but that I was afraid you 
went to bed go late that it would disturb you. Pray see 
which of these two puppies you like best, and that keep, for 
the bitch cannot let them suck any longer. They are above 
three weeks old, so that if you give it warm milk it will not 
die. Pray let me hear from you, and at what time you will 
be so kind as to let mo come to you to-night. Pray, if you 
have nothing to do, let it be the latest, for I never am traly 
happy but when I am with you’ 

From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Fennings. 

‘Ihave been so extreme ill with the headache all this 
morning that I have not had courage to write to know how 
you do; but your being well is what I prefer much above 
my own health. Therefore pray send me word, for if you 
are not in pain I cannot then be much troubled, for wore it 
not for the joy I take in the thought that you love me, 
I should not care how soon I died; for by all that is good I 
love you so well that I wish from my soul that that minute 
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that you leave loving me, that 1 may die, for life after that 
would be to me but one perpetual torment. If the Duchess 
sees company, I hope you will be there; but if she does not, 
I beg you will then let me see you in your chamber, if it be 
but for one hour. If you are not in the drawing-room, you 
must then send me word at what hour I shall come.’ 


From Mistress Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 

“If your intentions are honourable, and what I have 
reason to expect, you need not fear my sister's coming can 
make any change in me, or that it is in the power of 
anybody to alter me but yourself, and I am at this time 
satisfied that you will never do anything ont of reason, 
which you must do if you ever are untrue to me.’ 

From Colonel Churchill to Miatress Jennings. 

“You complain of my unkindness, but would not be kind 
yourself in answering my letter, although I begged you to 
do it. The Duchess goes to n new play to-day, and after- 
wards to the Duchess of Monmouth's, there to dance. I 
desire that you will not go thither, but make an excuse, and 
give me leave to come to you. Pray Jet me know what you 
do intend, and if you go to the play, for if you do then 
Iwill do what I ean to go, if the Duke does not. Your not 
writing to me made me very uneasy, for I was afraid it was 
want of kindness in you, which I am sure I will never 
deserve by any action of mine.’ 

From Miatrese Jennings to Colonel Churchill, 

“At four o'clock I would ses you, but that would hinder 
you from seeing the play, which I fear would be a great 
affliction to you, and increase the pain in your head, which 
would be out of anybody's power to ease until the nest new 
play. Therefore, pray consider, and without any compli- 
ment to me, send me word if yon can come to me without 
any prejudice to your health.” 

Sir Winston and Lady Churehill were anxious that 
their eldest son should marry a woman of fortune, and 
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fixed upon their kinswoman, Catherine Sedley, then 
about twenty-five years of age, as a suitable wife for hira. 
She was not good-looking and she squinted, but her 
father, Sir Charles Sodley, was rich, and able to provide 
well for her. Colonel Churchill saw how useful her money 
would be to him, a fact which his parents made the most 
of in urging this mateh upon him. She is described by 
Barillon as clever, but very plain, and extremely thin. She 
inherited much of her father's wit, and was renowned at 
Court as the witty Maid of Honour. But the project came 
to nothing, and when the match was finally broken off, she 
became the acknowledged mistress of James, who made her 
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Countess of Dorchester upon his acccssion to the throne. 4y 1, 1658. 


She hated priests, and loved to tun them into ridicule, and 
they feared and hated her in return.* When at the Revo- 
lation Queen Mary turned her back upon her, the affronted 
but witty mistress exclaimed: ‘I beg your Majesty to re- 
member that if I broke one of the Commandments with 
your father, you broke another against him.’+ Most of 
James's mistresses were so ugly, that his witty brother said 
they were prescribed by his confessor as a sort of penance 
for his sins. Catherine Sedley, in reference to herself, to 
Susan Lady Bellasis, and to Arabella Churchill, declared : 
‘I know not for what he chose ua; we were none of us 
handsome, and if any of us had had wit he was too dull to 
find it out.” 

When this negotiation with Catherine Sedley reached 
the ears of Sarah, her anger knew no bounds, and the 
letters she wrote to her lover on the subject show what 
an adept she was even then in bitter invective. She up- 
braided him angrily for his alleged inconstancy, at once 
declared the engagement to be at un end, and loftily 
advised him ‘to renounce an attachment which militated 
against bis worldly prospects.” She announced her inten- 
tion of going to Puris with her sister, Lady Hamilton. 


* Sho ovontually married Lord Portincre, and died 26, 10, 1717. 
+ Note by Lord Dartmouth. 
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There is in her letters no semblance of regret at what 
she conceived to be his altered intentions, The following 
is one of them: ‘As for seeing you, I am resolved I 
never will in private nor in public if I could help it; and 
as for the last, I fear it will be some time before I can order 
so as to be out of your way of seeing me; but surely you 
must confess that you have been the falsest creatnre upon 
earth to me. I must own that I believe I shall suffer a 


_ great deal of trouble, but 1 will bear it, and give (rod 


thanks, though too late I see my error.” 

‘The continued objections of his family, seem at length to 
have influenced him in favour of the Sedley marriage, und 
for some time at least, the question of settlements was under 
discussion, For the moment he apparently realized how 
imprudent it would be for a man in his position to marry 
a penniless girl, and the more completely to break off his 
engagement with Sarah Jennings, his friends urged him to 
go abroad for a time on the plea of ill-health. This is re- 
ferred to as follows in a letter from Barillon to Louvois: ‘I 
assure you he (Churchill) pursues Sarah Jennings, Madam 
Hamilton's sister, who is the prettiest of the Duchess 
of York’s Maids of Honour, and whom the Duke of York 
is always ogling. At a ball given by that Princess, 
Sarah Jennings had a greater wish to cry than to dance. 
Churchill, who is her lover, says he is in consumption, and 
that he must have change of air in France. I wish not- 
withstanding, that I was as well as he is. ‘The truth is, he 
wishes to get out of this love affair. His father wants him 
to marry a relation, very rich and very ugly, and will not 
consent to his marriage to Mademoiselle Jennings. He is 
believed to be also somewhat worldly himself.’ 

Such was, of course, the gonerally-accepted story at 
Court, but we now know what his real feolings were in 
this affair. He was fully aware that, from a worldly point 
of view, his parents were right, and he was wrong; but 
his love was too strong for his wisdom, and he could 
neither bring himself to marry the ugly Catherine Sedley 
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for her money, nor‘to give up the beantifal girl whose 
affections he had won. Yet this is the man of whom 
our great historical novelist writes : ‘In the bloom of youth 
he loved luere more than wine and women.’* 

The hasty, indignant and petulant letter in which Sarah 
broke off the engagement was too much for him. It drew 
from him an earnest appeal that she would forgive him, 
believe in his constancy, and renew their plighted troth. 

In one of the many letters in which, ut this time, the 
lover declares his undying devotion, he adds: ‘Do but 
have patience but for one week. You shall then seo that 
I will never do aught that shall look like a fault.’ On this 
sho wrote in after-life: ‘This letter was writ when I was 
angry at something his father and mother had made a dis- 
agreeable noise in the town about, when they had a mind 
to have him marry a shocking creature for money.’t 

Henry Savile, who was one of Churchill's intimate 
friends, writes to his brother from Whitehall, where he was 
in waiting: { ‘M™. Sedley’s marriage with Jack Churchill 
neither is, nor I believe ever will be, any more talked of, 
both the Knight§ and the Colonel being willing to break off 
fairly, which important matter (betwixt you and I) is referred 
to me by both partys, and for both their goods I think it is 
best it should cense.”; 

Having finally broken off negotiations with Mistress 
Sedley, he ngain writes to Sarah: ‘As for the power you 
say you have over yourself, 1 do no ways at all doubt 
of it, for I swear to you I do not think you love me, 
so that I am very easily persuaded that my letters has 
no charms for you, since I am so much a slave to your 
charms as to own to you that I love you sbove my 

* Macaulay's‘ History,’ vol. iii., p. 488. 

+ Blenheim Papers, That ' shocking creature * was his kinswoman, 
Mistress Sedley. 

t Savile was eight or nine yeurs older thin John Churchill. 

§ Sir Wineton Churchill. 


} Copied from the Spencer House Papers, I have since found it 
also in the Camden Society Papers of 1858, 
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give me leave to beg that you will not condemn me for 
a vain fool that I did believe you did love me, since 
both you and your actions did oblige me to that belief, 
in which heaven knows I took so much joy that from 
henceforward my life must be a torment to me for it. 
You say I pretend a passion to you when I have other 
things in my head. I cannot imagine what you mean by 
it, for I vow to God you do so entirely possess my thoughts 
that I think of nothing else in this world but your dear self. 
Ido not, by all that is good, say this that I think it will 
move you to pity me, for 1 do despair of your love; but it 
is to let you see how unjust you are, and that I must ever 
love you as long as I have breath, do what you will. I do 
not expect in return that you should either write or speak 
to me, since you think it is what may do you a prejudice ; 
but I have a thing to beg which I hope you will not be 60 
barbarous as to deny me. It is that you will give me leave 
to do what I cannot help, which is to adore you as long as 
I live, and in return I will study bow I may deserve, 
although not have, your love. Iam persuaded that I have 
said impertinent things enough to anger you, for which 1 
do with all my heart Leg your pardon, and do assure you 
that from henceforward I will approach and think of you 
with the same devotion as to my God.” 


From Mistress Jennings. 

‘Tam as little satisfied with this letter us I have been with 
many others, for I find ull you will say is only to amuse me 
and make mo think you have a passion for me, when in 
renlity there is no such thing. You have reason to think it 
strange that I write to you after my last, where I protested 
that I would never write nor speak to you more; but aayou 
know how much kindness I had for you, you can't wonder 
or blame me if I try you once more, to hear what you can 
say for your justification. But this I must warn you of,— 
that you don’t hold disputes, ns you have done always, and 
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to keep me from answering of you, and yourself from saying 
what I expect from you, for if you go on in that manner 1 
will Ieave yon that moment, and never hear you speak 
more whilst I have life. Therefore pray consider if, with 
honour to me and satisfaction to yourself, I can see you; 
for if it be only to repeat those things which yon said 
so often, I shall think you the worst of men, and the most 
ungrateful ; and ’tis to no purpose to imagine that T will be 
made ridiculous in the world when if is in your power to 
make me otherwise.’ 
From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings. 

‘It is not reasonable that you should have a doubt but 
that I love you above all expression, which by heaven I do. 
It is not possible to do anything to let you see your power 
more than my obedience to your commands of leaving you, 
when my tyrant heart rates me to make me disobey ; but it 
were much better it should break than to displease you. I 
will not, dearest, ask or hope to hear from you unless your 
charity pities me and will so far plead for me as to tell you 
that a man dying for you may hope that you will be so 
kind to him as to make a distinction betwixt him and the 
rest of his sex. Ido love and adore you with all my beart 
and soul—so much that by all that is good I do and ever 
will be better pleused with your happiness than my own; 
but oh, my soul, if we might be both happy, what in- 
expressible joy would that be! But I will not think of any 
content but what you shall think fit to give, for ’tis you 
alone I love, so that if you are kind but one minute, that 
will make me happier than all the world can besides. 1 
will not dare to expect more favour than you shall think fit 
to give, but could you ever love me, I think the happiness 
would be go great that it would make me immortal.’ 


From Mistress Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 

“If it were sure that you have thut passion for me which 
you say you have, you would find out some way to make 
yourself happy—it is in your power. Therefore press me 
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no more to see you, since it is what I cannot in honour 
approve of, and if I have done too much, he so good as 
to consider who was the eanse of it.’ 


From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Sarak Jennings. 
‘When I left my father last night, and proposed to come 
and speak with you, I did not believe that you would have 
been so unkind as to have gone away the minute I came in, 
fearing that I might else have spoke to you, which indeed 
I should have been very glad to have done. I beg you will 
give me leava to see you this night, nt what hour you 
please. Pray let me hear from you, and if you do not 
think me impertinent for asking, I should be glnd to know 

what made you go away.” 

Evo Mistreas Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 


“1 am willing to satisfy the world and you that I am not 
now in the wrong, and therefore I give you leave to come 
to-night—not that I can be persuaded you can ever justify 
yourself, but I do it that I may be freed from the trouble of 
ever hearing from you more.’ 


From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings. 


“When I writ to you last night I thought I writ to one 
that loved me; but your unkind, indifferent letter this 
morning confirms me of what I have hefore heen afraid of, 
which is that your sister can govern your passion as she 
pleases. My heart is ready to break. I wish “twere over, 
for since you are grown so indifferent, death is the only 
thing that can ease me. If that the Duchess could not 
have effected this, I was resolved to have made another 
proposal to her, which I am confident she might have 
effected, but it wonld not have brought 50 much money as 
this, But now I must think no more on it, since you say 
we cannot be happy. If they should do the first, I wish 
with all my soul that my fortune had been go considerable 
ag that it might bave made you bappier than your going 
out with your sister to France will do; for I know ‘tis the 
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joy you propose in that, that makes you think me faulty. 
Ido, and must as long as I live, love you to distraction, but 
would not, to make myself the happiest of men breathing, 
press you to aught that you think will make you unhappy. 
Madame, methinks it is no unreasonable request to beg to 
see you in your chamber to-night. Pray let me hear pre- 
sently two words, and say I shall; and, in return, I swear 
to you if you command my death I will die.” 

Endorsed in the Duchess’s writing : 

A letter in which he says something of soma proposals 
made to the Duchess.’ 

From Mistress Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 


‘ T have made many reflections upon what you said to me 
last night, and I am of the opinion that could the Duchess 
obtain what you ask her, you might be more unhappy than 
if it cannot be had. Therefore, as I have always shown 
more kindness for you than perhaps I ought, I am resolved 
to give you one mark more—and that is, to desire you to 
say nothing of it to the Duchess upon my account; and 
your own interest when I am not concerned in it, will prob- 
ably compass what will make you much hoppier than this 
can ever do.’ 

From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings’ Waiting- 

woman. 

“Your mistress’s usage to me is so barbarous that sure 
she must be the worst women in the world, or else she 
would not bo thus ill-natured. Ihave sent a letter which 
I desire you will give her. It is very reasonable for her to 
take it, because it will be then in her own power never to 
be troubled with me more, if she pleases. I do love her 
with oll my soul, but will not trouble her, for if I cannot 
have her love I shall despise her pity. For the soke of 
what she has already done, let her read my letter and 
answer it, and not use me thus like a footman.’ 

Addressed : 

‘ For Mra. Elizabeth Mowdie’ 
VoL. 1. 18 i 
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From Mistress Jennings to Colonel Churchill. 


‘I have done nothing to deserve such a kind of letter as 
you have writ to me, and therefore I don't know what 
answer to give; but I find you have a very ill opinion of 
me, and therefore I cannot help being angry with myself 
for having had too good a one of you; for if I had as little 
love as yourself, I have been told enough of you to make 
me hate you, and then I believe I should have been more 
happy than I am like to be now. However, if you can be 
so well contented never to see me as I think you can by 
what you say, I will believe you; though I have not other 
people; and after you are satisfied that I have not broke 
my word, you shall have it in your power to see me or not 
—and if you are contented without it I shall be extremely 
pleased.’ 

From Colonel Churchill to Mistress Jennings, 


“To show you how unreasonable you are in accusing me, 
I dare swear you yourself will own that your going from me 
in the Duchess’s drawing-room did show as much contempt 
as was possible. I may grieve at it, but I will no more 
complain when you do it, for I suppose it is what pleases 
your humour. I cannot imagine what you meant by your 
saying I laughed at you at the Duke's side, for I was so far 
from that, that had it not been for shame I could have 
cried. And for being in haste to go to the Park, after you 
went I stood near a quarter of an hour, I believe, without 
knowing what Idid. Although at Whitehall you told me I 
should not come, yet I walked twice to the Duke’s back- 
stairs, but there was no Mrs. Mowdie; and when I went to 
my Lord Durass’s, I would not go the same way they did, 
but came again down the backstairs; and when I went 
away, I did not go in my chair, but made it follow me, be- 
cause I would see if there was any light in your chamber, 
but Isaw none. Could you see my heart you would not be 
so cruel as to say I do not love you, for by all that is good 
Ilove you and only you. If I may have the happiness of 
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seeing you to-night, pray let me know, and believe that I 
am never traly pleased but when I am with you.’ 

In @ letter endorsed in Sarah’s writing, ‘ This letter was 
when he was to settle the time of marrying me with the 
Duchess,’ he evinces anxiety lest she should lose the good- 
will of Mary of Modena. He writes: ‘Iam sure if you love 
me you will not at this anger the Duchess.’ 

In another letter he says, with reference to a present he 
sent her: ‘I hope you will like the waisteoat ; I do assure 
you there is not such another to be had in England.’ He 
saya elsewhere: ‘You complain of my unkindness, but 
would not be kind yourself in anewering my letter, although 
I begged you to do it.’ The wife of James IL., must have 
been fond of early rising, for in another loving epistle he 
says: ‘I hope you so wise as to value your own health 
before your duty to the Dutchess, so that you did not walk 
with her at five this morning.’ 

Strange to say, there is no actual record of their 
marriago, which was celebrated in secret, owing to the 
opposition of the two families, and was not announced till 
some months afterwards, The Duchess of York was alone 
cognizant of it at the time, and was possibly the only 
witness of the ceremony. She gave the bride valuable 
presents, and proposed some pecuniary arrangement— 
referred to in these letters—to enable her to marry, 
which was at first rejected by the haughty Maid of 
Honour. It is not possible to fix the exact date of 
the wedding, but it took place in the winter of 1677-78. 
This is borne out by the following endorsement in Sarah's 
handwriting on a letter addressed to her as M", Jennings, 
by Churchill, on Friday, 33 4, 1678, from Brussels: ‘I 
believe I was married when this letter was writ, but it was 
not known to anyone but the Duchess’ (of York). This 
letter begins: ‘I writ to you from Antwerp, which I hope 
you have received before now; for I should be glad you 
should hear from me by every post.’* 

+ Seo next chapter for the whole text of this letter. 
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Eight children were born ofthis marriage, of whom two 
died in infancy. The following transcriptions of entries in 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s Bible, now at Althorp, relate 
to the other six :* 

‘The 15th September 1712 at two in the morning 
the Earl of Godolphin dyed in the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s house in St. Albans, who was the best man 
that ever lived.’ 

‘Henrietta was born the 19 July 1681 about ten in 
the morning her god mothers and god father was my 
mother, my sister Godfrey and Sir John Churchill.’ 

* Anne was born the 27 day of Feb: her god mothers 
and god father were, the Princess of Denmark, Lady 
Sunderland and Lord Rochester.’ 

‘Jack was born the 12 of January 1686 about six 
o'clock in the morning, his god mother and god 
fathers, Mrs. Strangeways, Lord Tyrconnell and Lord 
Godolphin.’ 

“Betty was born the 15 of March 1687, her god 
father and god mothers, Lord Renston, Lady Scar- 
borough and Lady Freckwell.’ 

‘Mary was born the 15 of July 1689, at 2 o'clock in 
the morning: her god father and god mothers The 
Prince and Queen and Lady Darby.’ 

“Charles was born the 19 of August, 1690, between 
six and seven o'clock in the morning, his god mother 
and god fathers, Lady Fitzharding, Lord Dorset, and 
Mr. Russell.” 


No mention is made in this Bible of their first child 
*Harriot,’ who was born in 1679, and died before July, 1681, 
when the second Harriot, or Henrietta, waa born. 

For the first seven years of their married life her soldier- 

+ The Bible wes printed at Oxford in 1685. 

+ Her ‘ sister Godfrey ' was Arabella, Marlborough’s sister, who had 
married Colonel Godtrey. 

t The year was either 1688 or 1684, as she wes nearly sixteen when 
married in January, 1700. 
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husband had no chance of displaying his genius for war, 
and even at the Battle of Sedgemoor he only held a subor- 
dinate position. For all these yeara he waa little more 
than the favourite and confidant of James, Duke of York. 
‘When James came to the throne, Churchill proved himself 
to be a skilful negotiator in the service of a master whose 
missions, however, never rose above the level of intrigue. 
It was an age of intrigue, in which no man seemed capable 
of pursning a straightforward line of action. ‘I never 
knew a man lost on a straight road,’ said the great Achar, 
but John Churchill, and all the Englishmen who played 
any considerable part in the events of the time, seem to 
have been ineapable of taking a straight path in the conduct 
of public business. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


CHURCHILL AS A MARRIED MAN; HIS NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
‘WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 


Churchill in the confidence of the two Royal Brothers—Parliament 
mects in January, 167¢—Charles throntons France with war, but 
Churchill does not believe in it—Churchill goes to Flanders to 
command brigade — William discovers the ability of Churchill, 
and makes friends with him — Charles makes peace with Lewis 
for a consideration. 


Tse newly-married couple spent their first winter, and 
then the spring of 1678, at Mintern, in Dorsetshire, with 
Churchill’s parents, who had bowed to the inevitable, and 
had become reconciled to the match which they had striven 
to prevent. It is evident from his letters that his mother’s 
temper was occasionally sorely tried by the overbearing and 
insolent behaviour of her daughter-in-law ; indeed, it was 
no easy task to keep the peace between these two quarrelsome 
women. But his poverty made him glad—even under such 
conditions—to secure a home for his wife, whom he had 
not then the means to establish in a house of hisown. He 
appears to have contemplated hiring a house near London, 
because he was anxious to remove her from the Court and 
its temptations. But he abandoned this idea from want of 
means, and from the great horror which he had of spending 
more than he could afford. Sarah in one of her letters gives 
as the reason, that she was ‘soon after made Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess of Denmark.’ But Anno was 
not married until 1688, so it is ovident that his wish to 
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withdraw his young wife from Court extended over the first 
five years of their married life. 

Whilst staying with his father at Mintern, Churchill 
made frequent journeys to London for his turn of waiting 
upon the Duke of York. He left his wife behind upon 
these oceasions, but always kept up 8 steady correspondence 
with her during his absence. The following letters, unsigned 
and undated, are some of those he then wrote to her: 

‘ Here is no news to send you: however, I will not omit 
one post of writing to you; for as you are always in my 
thoughts, I would when I am from you be perpetually con- 
versing with you by letters, and repeat to you what I so 
offen have sworn to you,—that you are dearer to me then 
my own life; but I find you are not of the same mind, for 
when you write you are afraid to tell me that you love me. 
Waiting this week has tired me so, that to-morrow I do not 
intend to go abroad, but the next [day] I intend to go to 
see & house which, if I think you will like it, I shall sea 
about taking it, for I never will willingly do anything that 
I think you will not approve of. 

“My duty to my mother, and love and service, if you 
please, to everybody else.” 

‘Saturday.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at Sir 
Winston Churchill’s house at Mintorne, to be left at the 
post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire.’ 

Endorsed in the Duchess’s writing: ‘When this letter 
was writ, Lord Marlborough intended that I should always 
live near London and never see the Court, but soon after 
made me lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of Den- 
matk.’* 

“These two last days I have been mightily afraid of 
having got an ague, but I hope it will prove to be nothing 
but a great cold, for it does now lie so extremely in my 
head that I can hardly look upon the paper to write; but 
you are so dear to me that I will never omit writing, for 
fear you should think it proceed from unkindness, which 1 

* Blenheim Palace Papers. 
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can never be guilty of to you. I will not complain, but it 
is now three weeks and above since you writ to me. On 
Monday I come down in the coach with my sister, go that I 
desire that the coach may be on Tuesday ot Salisbury, and 
if you are well I do not doubt but that you will be so kind 
as to moot me there. My duty, pray, to my father and 
mother. It will be absolutely necessary for you to be at 
St. Albans for a fortnight after you come from my 
father's. Therefore pray write to your mother to know 
if she approves of it. I ‘have alrendy spoken to your 
sister Hamilton about it, and she tells me that your mother 
will be overjoyed at it; but, however, it is fit you should 
write to her about it. So, my dearest dear, till Tuesday 
farewell. 

“Saturday.” Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at Min- 
torne, to be left at the post-house at Dorchester, Dorset- 
shire,’* 

From the time of his marriage until the accession of 
James, Colonel Churchill was much in the confidence of 
the two Royal brothers, but he was kept in ignorance of 
their designs against the liberties of the people and the 
Protestant religion.t They only divulged their plans for 
the re-establishment of the ancient faith to Roman 
Catholics, though they frequently employed him upon 
secret missions of importance, as the ease with which he 
spoke French and his natural ability fitted him for foreign 
negotiations. He thus had many opportunities for acquiring 
skill in diplomacy, and in the management of men, an 
experience which stood him in good stead in his later 
career. These foreign missions often brought him into 
contact with William of Orange, and an intimacy was 
established between them that proved of great advantage 
to both at the time of the Revolution. 

The underhand proceedings of Charles in relation to 

* Blenheim Palace Papers. 


+ Dulrymple, vol. i, p. 208: Letters from Juines to William of 
3; 4, 1076, and x4 4, 1678. Also Lediard. 
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the marriage of the Princess Mary had so incensed Lewis, Cuarrxa 
that he at onca stopped his pension, and ordered an army *=¥- 
to march into Flanders. Parliament had been prorogued 1478. 
until April, 1678, as part of the consideration for the money 

paid by Lewis to Charles; but now, as a counter-stroke to 

the stoppage of his pension, Charles ordered Parliament to 
reassemble for business in January, 1677-78. 

When Parliament met, Charles announced that he had 4-1, 167}. 

made an alliance with Holland for the protection of 
Flanders, and that it was hia intention to help the Duteh 
and their allies in their resistance to French aggression. 
He had, he said, in accordance with the desire expressed by 
both Houses, already ordered the English regiments then 
in the pay of Lewis XIV. to quit the French army. This 
policy required a strong fleet at sea, and an increase of 
about 30,000 men to the land forces, and for these objects 
a large money vote was necessary.* But Parliament was 
not in a mood to grant this at once, as it was shrewdly 
suspected that the King meant to use these troops and the 
money for other purposes. The House of Commons would 
only vote supplies on terms so humiliating to Charles that 
he could not with any dignity accept them. 

The utter rottenness of society and the internal demoral- 
ization of public life at this period are well illustrated by the 
proceedings in this Session of Parliament, The French King 
pulled the strings, and gave or promised bribes all round. 

All through the winter and spring, Lewis was again engaged 
in a very secret negotiation with Charles. The exact sum 
which the latter was to receive for the sale of England's 


+ The army was to be raised to twenty-six battalions of Foot, of 1,000 
men each, four regimenta of Horse and two of Dragoons, each of 490 
men, All the old companies were to be increased to 100 men esch ; 
Lord Craven's (now the Coldstream Guards), the Lord High Admiral 
and Lord Mulgrave's (now the Buffs) were to be raised from twelve 
twenty compsnies each. The Lord High Admiral's regiment was 
originally raised for ses-service in 1664, and consisted of six companies 
of 200 men each, all armed with muskets, which was unusual, ae in 
the ordinary Foot, one-third of the men were still armed with pikes. 
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honour and interests, was well haggled over. Lewis 
thoroughly understood the distrust with which the English 
people regarded their King, and how much they dreaded the 
proposal to supply him with an army, lest it should be used 
against them. Thus, while he was intriguing with Charles, 
his agents wore bribing the leading members of both sides 
in English politics, to thwart Charles if he should manifest 
a serious intention to follow any course hostile to French 
interests. 

At length, after much debate, and with undisguised mis- 
givings, the House of Commons voted a million to enable 
“his Majesty to enter into actual war against the French 
King’ So far, all the threats of war by Charles, as well 
as his secret negotiations, had failed to make any im- 
pression upon Lewis. French troops were still pressing 
forward in the Low Countries, where several strong places 
hed already fallen. War between England and France 
seemed now almost inevitable, but Churchill never believed 
in it. He knew the minds of both the Royal brothers too 
well to accept their assurances on such a point. In March 
he wae recalled to London by the Duke of York, and upon 
bis arrival, he wrote the following letter to his wife, whom 
he had left at Mintern: ‘I hope from me you expect no 
news but what concerns myself, I got to town by a little 
after three, very weary. However, I drest myself, and 
went to the Duke for to know what he had to command me. 
He told me that the reason that he sent for me was that 
he did believe that there would be occasion to send into 
Holland and Flanders, and that he would have me here 
to be ready to go. By the French letters on Saturday 
they expect to know whether we shall have peace or war; 
but whatever happons J believe you may be satisfied that 
I shall not be in danger this year. Mrs. Fortry tells me 
that she will write to you this night, and send you all the 
news she knows. Your pendants are done, but the Duchess 
has not yet given order to Mr. Allen to pay for them. I 
believe you will like them, for they are to my mind very 
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fine for the price.* Mr. Villiers has not money to pay for 
my place, so that the Duke has consented to Mr. Fortry’s 
buying, in case we agree. I have my ring from my Lord 
Ossory, which I will keep till 1 see you, hoping you will 
like it, it being, as all things that I have in this world, at 
your command. $o assuring you that I do, and ever will 
as long as I live love you, and only you. 

‘My duty to my ‘mother, with my love and service 
to everybody else. Thursday.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. 
Churchill, ab Sir Winston Churchill’s house at Mintome, 
to be left at the post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire,'+ 

His orders came at last, He was to proceed to Flanders 
on the part of the King, with power to settle the strength of 
the land and sea forces to be maintained by each of the 
Powers who were allied against France.t Those Powers 
were also to state the lowest terms upon which they would 
make peace. In a letter to William, James describes the 
object of Churchill’s mission as intended ‘to adjust all 
things with you and the Spaniards concerning our troops.’ 
He goes on to say, that Churchill was fully instructed on the 
subject of his mission. In company with a Colonel Duncan, 
he sailed from the Downs in the frigate Solebay on Friday 
morning, and reached Flushing that same night.§ He was 
well received at Brussels, where rumonr said that the Duke 
of York was expected to arrive shortly, to assume command 
of the English contingent. | 

Soon after his arrival in Holland, further orders from the 
King reached him. He was directed to arrange with 
William for the safety of the four British battalions that 


* These were some of the presents the Duchess of York gave Mrs. 
Churchill on her marriage. 

+ Blenheim Palace Papors. 

¥ Sir Jos. Williamson's notes in F. 0. Papers in Rolls Office, No. 81 
of 167678. hie is taken from papore dated 7th and 8th April, 
1678, and is apparently in Marlborough’s handwriting. 

§ Dom. Papers, Car. II., Rolla House. 

|| F. ©. Papers in Rolle Office, No, 307 of 1678, The nows-letter 
containing this is dated the Hague, }{ 4, 1678. 
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had been pushed forward, unsupported, to Bruges.* Being 
seasoned troops they were especially valuable to an army 
so largely composed of recrnita, and it was feared that the 
French, knowing this, might by a sudden forward move- 
ment, take the place before arrangements could be made for 
ite defence. Monmouth, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the English contingent, had landed at Ostend in 
March. He reported to the King, that until the British 
regiments arrived, the only garrison there was some 400 
Spaniards, whom he described as ‘ miserable creatures.’ } 

In a letter to his wife from Brussels, Churchill says he 
wrote to her ‘from Antwerp, which I hope you have 
received before now ; for I should be glad you should hear 
from me by every post. I met with some difficulties in my 
business with the Prince of Orange, so that I was forced to 
write to England, which will cause me to be two or three 
days longer abroad than I should have been. But because 
I would lose no time, I despatch all other things in the 
meantime, for I do, with all my heart and soul, long to be 
with you, you being dearer to me than my own life.’ He 
goes on {o say that he hoped to leave Brussels on Sunday, 
and to reach Breda the day following for a conference with 
William of Orange, who was then staying there. From 
thence he would write again: ‘Till when, my soul’s soul, 
farewell.’ 

William had already begun to realize the expediency of 
cultivating the friendship and goodwill of leading English- 
men. It was, therefore, natural that he should wish to 
make a favourable impression on Churchill, and to greet 
him with all the cordiality of which his cold nature and 
stiff manner made him capable. He was already in corre- 

+ The Ist Foot Guards—twelve companies—under Lord Howard, 
had landed in March at Ostend, from whence they were pushed on to 
Braseels in August. Our Minister at the Hague says in a letter of 
#5 8, 1678, *20 companies of 100 apiece are now passing over to 
Flanders, beyond the 2,800 already there.” 

+ Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 208. James to William, 7 4, 1678. 

+ Fifth Report of Historical MSS,, p. 17. 
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spondence with many of those who had most influence 
with Charles II., and had begun thus early to impress and 
influence the men who regarded a Protestant King as 
essential to the preservation of English liberty. It may 
even be said, that the general scheme of his plan for the 
Revolution ten years afterwards, was concocted at this 
time. It was doubtless during this mission that William 
became aware of Churchill's tact and talents, and also of the 
fact that he was a genuine soldier, a skilled diplomatist, 
and a sound man of business; that he was, in fine, a man 
who would be something more than a mere pawn in the 
great game which William already hoped to play in England, 
and therefore one whose goodwill was worth securing. 

Many messengers passed between Whitehall and Churchill 
whilst he was employed on this mission. It ended in a 
Convention made by him on the part of the King with the 
Prince of Orange. In the following letter, William refers 
to the successful conclusion of the Convention :* 

“Ala Hay, co 8 do May, 1678. 

‘Je ne vous dirai rien de la maniére que nous avons 
adjusté les choses avec Mr. Churchill, puisqu’il vous en 
informera. Mr. de Godolphin est arrivé hier au soir, je 
suis bien marri de n’avoir peu effectuer si promtement ce 
que le Roy désiroit, et ce qui est si nécessaire. Mr. 
V'Ambaseadeur Hyde et moy vous en informeront au long. 
Je n’osa pas vous en dire d’aventage. J'espére que de 
voutre costé vous faitéa ca que vous devez, pour moy je ne 
manquerai jamais du mion n'y d’estre toutte ma vie entiére- 
ment & vous.’+ 

In his heart Charles neither wanted war, nor was he 
anxious to obtain more power than he possessed. It 


* To Lord Danby, F. 0. Papers in Rolls Office. State Papers: 
Holland, No. 807 of 1678. 
+ This letter is in Mr. A. Morrison's collection. It is endorsed : 
* Prines of Orango, 78, 8 May.—Clerk’s wri 
‘That he dares not say more.—Dnuke of Le: 
writing.’ 
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was his brother who urged him ceaselessly to rule de- 
spotically without a Parliament; but his own love of 
ease and of a quiet life made him fear to embark 
upon measures which he felt must embroil him with his 
people, and give him trouble.* Whilst, therefore, every 
outward preparation was made for war with France, 
Charles was engaged in secret negotiations for peace, in 
the course of which Lewis worked so skilfully upon his 
customary impecuniosity, that a bargain was easily struck, 
and a secret treaty waa concluded through the agency 
of the French Ambassador in London.t It thus came 
to pass, that whilst Temple was arranging in Flanders 
with the Dutch and Spaniards for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a war against France, the two kings had con- 
cluded an arrangement, which, in spite of outward and 
visible hostility, hound them together as friends. 

In accordance with the terms of this secret treaty, agreed 
upon as early as the month of March, Charles promised, 
for a consideration of 6,000,000 livres (£240,000 sterling), 
thet if Holland, in the space of two months, failed to 
accept the terms offered at Nimeguen, he would disband 
his lutely-raised army, and remain neutral during the war 
between France and the allies of Holland. He also pro- 
mised not to call his Parliament together for the following 
six months. This treaty was only known in England to 
James and Lord Danby, It was in Charles’s own hand- 
writing, for, as Barillon wrote to his Court, ‘none of his 
subjects are bold enough to sign it."} 


* Dalrymple, vol. i, Barillon’s lettera to Lowis XIV, In one of 
18, 4, 1678, he ssys: ‘I do not believe he (Charles) cares much for 
being moro absolute than he is* (p. 194). 

+ Poul Barillon d’Anconcourt, Marquis de Branges, was the Ambas- 
sador of France in London at this time, 

1 Dalrymple, vol i., p. 212, The original treaty is now in the 
Archives of the Foreign Office in Paris, It ia given in full in Dal- 
rymple. Soe leo letter from the Lord Treaeurer to our Ambassador 
in Paris, dated 25, 8, 1678, in Harvis's Life of William, p. ii. of 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ENGLISH UREPARATIONG FOR A WAR WHICH THE KING HAD NO 
INTENTION TO DECLARE. 


‘The Army largely augmented—Formation of grenadier companios— 
‘The discipline of the troops—Feeding the Army in the field, 


Ox Churchill’s return home in May he found a con- 
siderablo force under arms for service in Flanders. Several 
new regiments had been raised, and the popular feeling in 
favour of war with France had become very strong among 
all classes. Monmouth was already in the field at the 
head of the English troops in Holland, s position which the 
Duke of York coveted greatly. James's thoughts were con- 
stantly upon the succession in tho event of his brother's 
death, and if, whenever that took place, he could only be 
in command of the army, he believed he could easily 
secure it. 

The British regiments in the French service were re- 
called, recruits came pouring in from all sides, and in 
six weeks about twenty thousand had been enlisted. But 
the pay of the private soldier, when compared with the 
wages of the labourer, was relatively much better then 
than it is now. ‘We are beating up drums every day 
for new levies, and soldiers come in plentifully and ebeer- 
fully.’t The greater part of the new army was encamped on 

* Dalrymple, vol 

+ Rawdon Papers; 
1, 1675. 


pp. 208, 204, 
letter from Lord Conway to his brother of 1 
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Hounslow Heath, where many then saw for the first time 
the ‘new sort of soldier called grenadiers, men dexterous 
in flinging hand “ granados.”* They wore furred caps 
with coped crowns like janizaries, which made them look 
very fierce, and some had long hoods hanging down 
behind, as we picture fool; their clothing being like- 
wise pybold, yellow and red.'t There were at first only 
two or three grenadiers in each company, but in 1678 they 
were collected and formed into a separate company in each 
battalion. ‘Horse grenadiers’ were also formed at this 
time, the men being armed with muskets and bayonets. 
The peculiarity of their dress continued far down into the 
eighteenth century, even after the use of hand-grenades 
had been discontinued, and is referred to in the following 
verse of the well-known song, ‘The British Grenadiera’ :? 


“Then let us crown a bumper, 
And drink s health to those 
‘Who earry caps and pouches, 
And who wear the looped clothes. 
‘Wo give it from our hearts, my boys,’ ote. 


Although recruits were easily obtained, it was not easy 


% Each grenadier carried three grenades ins pouch, each grenade 
‘weighing 8 or 4 Ibs, 

+ Evelyn, voli, p. 407. ‘The men wore ‘fox tails" at Ba. 6d. apioce 
in their hats, See Mackinnon’s ‘ Coldstream Guards,' vol. i., p. 280. 

+ By warrant of 4% 4, 1678, the following arma were issued to the 
grenadier company of the Coldstream Guards (the company consisted 
of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 3 sergeants, 8 corporals, and 100 privates) : 
108 fusees, with slings to each ; 103 cartridge boxes, with girdles; 108 
grenados pouches ; 108 bayonets; 108 hatchets, with girdles to them; 
8 halberts ond 2 partisans.—Muckinnon’s ‘ Coldstream Guards," vol ii, 
p. 275. ‘The clothing of each private of Foot cost £2 188.; of Horse, 
£9; and of each Dragoon, £6 10s. The other companies of each 
battalion were, in 1678, armed thus: 60 men with muskets and dagger- 
shaped bayonete made to fit into the muzzles; 10 with light firelocks; 
and the remaining 80 with pikes aizteen fect long, The lieutenants 
carried partisans, the sergeants halberta. ‘The pike, as an arm for the 
rank and file, was only laid aside in our army in Anne's reign. ‘They 
wore carried by captains and subalterns until about the end of the 
eighteenth century, 
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to maintain discipline, as Parliament was still extremely 
jealous of the army. There had beon several mutinies 
amongst the troops encamped at Blackheath,* and although 
many of the mutineera were sent to the Tower, numbers con- 
tinued to desert. Even when the army was being organized 
for service abroad, it was most difficult to check desertion. 
We read of a man being tried by the civil power and 
hanged ; yet when others were ordered to embark, they ran 
away by scores.t From Lord Morpeth’s regiment 200 
deserted ; and lieutenant, having surrendered his com- 
mission, warned his men to ponder over what they were 
about to do, for they wore being deceived as he had 
been, into the ides that they were intended to fight the 
French, whereas they were about to be used to enslave 
their own country. They flung down their arms and 
bolted to a man.t 

In the military correspondence of the time we read of 
the difficulty there was in supplying food, especially bread, 
for the army in Flanders. Supplies wero then invariably 
provided under contract by rich Jews or mercantile firms 
abroad. In August Monmouth writes to the Lord Treasurer 
from Brussels: ‘To gitt all things necessary for the Foot 
that ia to march into the field, and that which is the most 
necessary, I am afred I shall foal of which is the bred, for 
I told the Prince if hee would have thesa battalions that 
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ar w® mee come to the army hee, or the Duke of Ville- ¥, 8, 1678. 


hermosa must give them bred.’§ 


© ‘Hatton Correspondence,’ vol. i, p. 111. 
+ Ho was hanged at Tyburn, 39 7, 1678, 

} ‘Hatton Correspondence,’ 
§ Mr. A. Morrison’s collection of 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


CHURCHILL EMBARKS FOR ACTIVE SERVICE IN HOLLAND.—THE 
PEACE OF NIMEGUEN. 


The French King's broach of faith—Charles again threatens war— 
Peace made and the Army largely reduced. 


Marrers having beon secretly arranged between Lewis 
and Charles, the former made a separate peace with 
Holland. But when the time arrived for carrying out its 
provisions, he would not surrender the Spanish towne in 
Flanders which he had stipulated to restore. Holland 
was most indignant at this gross breach of faith; all 
Europe sympathized with her, and war was again on 
every tongue. In England public feeling ran go strongly 
against France, that Charles had to bow before it. He 
once more despatched Sir William Temple to the Hague, 
with orders to make a new treaty of alliance with Holland 
for an immediate war against Lewis XIV. It is, how- 
ever, clear that he took this step in the hope of being 
able to screw more money out of Lewis, and to obtain 
further subsidies from Parliament. James knew and 
approved of all Charles's negotiations with Lewis, yet 
he wrote constantly to William of Orange to assare him 
of his desire for a war with France. His letters display a 
dissimulation quite in keeping with the opinion commonly 
entertained of his character.* His real policy was the 
closest possible alliance with Catholie France, but he hoped 

* Seo vol. i., p. 284, ete., of Dalrymple, where theeo letters are given. 
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by a pretended zeal for war against her, to ingratiate him- Cuarrenr 
self with the English pooplo, who, as he knew, hated tho **¥1 
French, and sympathized deeply with Protestant Holland, 3478. 
Lewis had paid agents both in Holland and in England, 
who kept him informed of all that went on in both 
countries, Hoe wus furious with Charles for his double- 
dealing. In order to estrange England and Holland, he 
disclosed the fact of his secret treaty with Charles, and to 
punish him he stopped his pension, rejected hiv overtures 
for another secret treaty and refused his request for afresh 
gift of money. It was now Charles's tum to be angry. 
‘He felt thet he had overstrained the endurance of his 
paymaster, and that he had been completely outwitted. 
Enraged with Lewis and with himself, he entered warmly 
into new plans against France. ‘he enrolment of recruits 
began afresh, and all England rang once more with the 
sound of warlike preparations. Churchill, writing to Sir 
C. Lyttelton in July, says there are ‘no: nuses, but now #47, 1678. 
we are again very furious upon the war: so that I hope it 
will not be long before I have orders to come over.’ A few 
days later, to the same correspondent, he writes: ‘Tt in 34 7,1078, 
generally believed we shall have war.’* 
That same week he was again sent to Holland to arrange 
details with the Dutch, and William, writing from the 
Hague to Lord Danby, says: ‘I will tell you nothing of 4-4, 1673. 
how we have arranged matters with Mr. Churchill, as he 
will tell you of it himself.’ The agreement then drawn up, 
was, amongst other things, to regulate the ‘ precedency * of 
the superior officers in the allied army when it took the 
field. In it Churchill is described as ‘ Licutenant-Colonel 
of the Regiment of the Duke of York,t Gentleman of 
LR. Highness'a Bedchamber, and representing his Majesty 
Charles II." 
The following letter from Churchill to his wife was 


+ Historical MSS., Second Report, p. 88. 


+ Tho Aduniral's regiment. 
¢ MS. in Britich Musourn, 20,687, vol. i., f, 289, 
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evidently written upon his retum to England, when await- 
ing in London orders for embarkation. Tts date must 
have been nbout August, for that is the date of a letter 
from James to William in which he conveys the same news 
regarding the immediate embarkation of troops for Ostend.* 
“Your enclosed for Mrs. FortryI gave Joan (?) as soon as 
Thad it, and she has sent it again to her. You are very 
unjust to me in making a doubt of my love, since there 
is nothing in this world I desire so much as to be able 
to give you proofs of how well I love you, far by all that is 
good and holy, you are dearer to me than my own life, for 
could I follow my own inclinations I would never be from 
you. On Rix, is appointed by the King and my Lord 
Treasurer for renewing proposals for the bread for the 
army, and I hope that day it will be decided that I shall 
have it, so that I am resolved, God willing, to be at 
Solisbury on Wednesday night, where I desire the coach 
may be for me. Here is no talk now but of war, but I 
hope it will end in peace, so that I may have my desire of 
being with you. My duty and service to everybody. 
‘Saturday. Pray let my father know‘ that if he has 
writ, hie letters are miscarried, for I have not heard from 
him since he went, You may tell him that last night 
there was ordered 18 troops of Horse and 15 troops of 
Dragoons to go over with all expedition; and they say 
that three regiments of Foot more shall follow very 
speedily.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at Sir 
Winston Churchill's house at Mintorne, to be left at 
the post-house at Dorchester, Dorsetshire.’t 
Affairs dragged on in an undecided way for some 
months, but at length Churchill, always ready to embark, 
received the following commission from his old comrade-in- 
arms, the Duke of Monmouth, who had been once more 
appointed to command the army in the Low Country : 
*Yon are forthwith to repair to the Army in Flanders, to 
command there as eldist Brigadier of Foot, And your 
* Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 246. + Blenheim Palace Papers. 
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Brigade is to consist of the two Battalions of Guards, one 
Battalion of the Holland Regiment, and the Regiments of 
Her Royal Highnesse and Colonel Legg.* 

‘Given under my hand at Whitehall this 8d day of 
Septembr, 1678. ‘Moxwowra. 

“To Coll. Churebill.’t 

Before embarking, Churchill wrote the following letter to 
his wife: ‘ Youra of the last of August I have received, and 
am extremely pleased with your kind expressions in it; and 
I do assure you in return it shalt be my study to take satis- 
faction only in what pleases you. You may rest satisfied 
that there will be a certain pence in very few days. This 
news I do assure you is true; therefore be not concerned 
when J tell you that I am ordered over, and that to-morrow 
Igo. You shall be sure by all opportunities to hear from 
me, for I do if possible love you better than I ever did. 
I believe it will be about the beginning of October before I 
shall get back, which time will appear an age to me, since 
in all that time I shall not be made happy with the sight of 
you. Pray write constantly to me. Send your letters, as 
you did hefore, to my house, and there I will take order 
how they shall he sent after me. So, dearest soul of my 
life, farewell. 

“My duty to my father and mother, and remember me to 
everybody else. 

~Tuesday Night. My will I have here sent you, for 
fear of accidents.’ [Unsigned.] Endorsed in the Duchess's 
writing: ‘Lord Marlborough, to ease me when I might be 
frighted at his going into danger.’ 

The ship in which he and Brigadier-General Sir John 
Fenwick embarked for Holland was driven by head-winds 
into Margate, where he wrote again to his wife:: ‘The 

* This brigade was to be ‘ the first,’ and the regiments of which it 
was to consist are now the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, the 
* Buffs,’ or East Kent Regiment; her Royal Highness’ Regiment was 
Dutch corps, and that commanded by Colonel Legge waa the Duke 


of Ornond’s Regiment, afterwards dishanded. 
+ Blenheim Palace Papers, } Ibid. 
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cross winds have forced us into this place, where we 
shall stay till to-morrow morning. I could have wished 
that I might have met with the same ordera that Mr. 
Berkeley has, which is to come back. I have writ to the 
Duke to desire that I may not stay any longer than I needs 
must, 80 that I hope very quickly to have orders to come 
back, till when Iam sure I shall not be happy, for nothing 
but the being with you can give me true comfort. You may 
be sure the minute I come for England you shall not only 
hear from me but see me. Pray remember to everybody. 
Margett, Sept. 8, 1678.’ [Unsigned.] Addressed: ‘For 
Mrs. Churchill at Mintorne, to bo left at the post-house in 
Dorchester, Dorsetshire."* 

He thoroughly understood Charles’s character, and his 
expectations, based on that knowledge, were quickly realized. 
He had been but a short time in Holland when pre- 
liminaries of peace were agreed npon by Lewis and William, 
and our young Brigadier-General was enabled to rejoin his 
wife at home. 

The Conference which sat at Nimeguen ended in a 
general peace, called after that place.t Tho English troops 
returned home in March, 1679.: Most of the lately-raised 
regiments were disbanded, and the country was for a 
time flooded with idle and disorderly men. The system 
then pursued of suddenly raising, and as suddenly dis- 
banding regiments, led to great abuses, misery and crime, 
80 mueh so, that when any corps was to be disbanded, 
orders were usually sent to the nearest troops of Life 
Guards or Horse to patrol the roads in the neighbourhood 
for the protection of the inhabitants. 


* Blenheim Palace Papers, 

+ The Peace of Nimeguon, between France and Spain, was signed 
10, 8, 1678; between France and Holland and the Low Countries on 
17, 9. 1678 ; and between France and the German Empire, as well as 
between the latter and Sweden, on 6, 2, 1678-9. 

} Hamilton's ‘Grenadier Guards.’ They consisted of 16 battalions 
—about 10,500 men; 27 troops of Horse—about 1,600; and 12 troops 
of Dragoons—about 950, The total force was about 13,000 men. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE POPISH PLOT, 


Titus Oates—Act of Parlinment to prohibit Roman Catholics from all }j 8, 1678. 


Public _employments— Parliament diseolved—James banished to 
Brussels—Churehill goos with him—James's dread that Monmouth 
will be preferred by the English people—The King seriously ill— 
James and Churchill go home in consequence—Monmouth banished 
to Holland—Churchill offered a seat in Parliament. 


In the autumn of 1678 Titus Oates, a navy cbaplain 
who had been dismissed for immoral conduct, divulged a 
conspiracy for the assassination of the King, which is 
known in history as the ‘Popish Plot.’ He communicated 
on oath all he knew about it to a justice of the peace, Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, and about a fortnight later, the 
dead body of that worthy knight was found on Primrose 
Hill. He had evidently been murdered, though not by 
footpads, for his pockets bad not been rifled, and it was 
generally believed that he had met his death at the bands 
of the Catholics implicated in the plot. Throughout the 
country, and in London especially, the excitement was in- 
tense. The Protestant majority culled aloud for vengeance, 
and a large reward wos offered for the discovery of the 


murderers. The King in a speech to the House of Lords 411, 1978. 


not only proclaimed his readiness to uphold the laws for 
the security of the Protestant religion, but undertook to 
arrange for its maintenance and protection under his 
successor, provided the right of succession according to 
English law and custom was rigidly safeguarded. But 
Parliament, though well packed with courtiers, showed an 
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earnest desire to probe the Popish plot, and the prejudice 
against the Duke of York was much increased by the trial 
and conviction for high treason of Coleman, secretary to 
the Duchess. In the end a cruel law was passed by which 
Papists were disqualified from sitting in either House of 
Parliament, his Majesty’s subjects, under severe penalties, 
were forbidden to attend any church ‘where the Romish 
worship is celebrated,’ and the year ended with a pro- 
clamation for the disarmament of all Roman Catholics, 

Charles's second, or, as it was commonly called, the Long 
or Pensioning Parliament, was now eighteen years old. The 
Commons had been elected by the people in the exuberance 
of enthusiastic loyalty upon the restoration of their King 
by Divine right. Parliament was, however, no longer the 
tractable body it had been at first. It was loyal, but 
essentially Protestant, and it was determined that England 
should never be ruled by a Roman Catholic. It had just 
impeached the Lord Treasurer, Danby, and it seemed re- 
solved to have some vietims for the past twelve years of 
disgraceful misgovernment. Charles wishing to save Danby 
and to rid himself of s Parliament that had become his 
master, dissolved it, to the dismay of Shaftesbury and the 
Protestant party. A new Parliament was called, but Charles 
never afterwards obtained another so lenient to his crimes, 
80 blind to his social depravity, and ao anxious to forgive 
and to forget the past. 

The hostility of the new Parliament to James soon 
became apparent, and its tone was more defiant than 
that of its predecessor. The people had been worked 
into a frenzy by rumours of plots against the Protestant 
religion, and their representatives, though less violent, 
were determined to have their way. It is difficult now to 
realize how intense was the hatred of Roman Catholics 
which the murder of Sir E. Godfrey, together with the 
discovery of the ‘ Popish Plot,’ had aroused. There can be 
no doubt that there had been a serious conspiracy for the 
complete extirpation of Protestantism in England, and that 
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some fanatics had plotted the assassination of Charles in 
order to put James on the throne. But the Protestant 
faction made the most of the perjuries of Ontes and others 
in order to aggravate the popular feeling against Popery, 
the object being, by fair means or foul, to exclude James 
from succession to the throne. Parliament declared the 
King’s life to be in danger from the Papists, and as a 
precautionary measure begged him io forbid hia brother the 
Kingdom. Much against his will, Charles felt it necessary to 
comply with this request, and banished James to Brussels 
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in March, who went there accompanied by the Duchess, + 3, 1673. 


Lord Peterborough, Colonel and Mrs. Churchill, and some 
other attendants.” Anne was at first kept at home by 
order of the King, but was allowed to rejoin her father in 
the following August. The King soon found how great was 
his mistake in dissolving the Long Parliament, for that which 
replaced it was by no means inclined to grant him supplies 
unless he would entirely abandon his brother. He con- 


sequently dissolved it, and summoned another to meet 43 7, 1670. 


in the following October. The elections went everywhere 
against him. The western counties, especially Somerset, 
Dorset, and Devon, were strong in their openly expressed 
opposition to James, to his religion, and to the arbitrary 
power which he was known to favour, while society and 
the country at large, were divided into two hostile factions, 
to whom the nick-names of Whig and Tory were now for 
the first time givon. 

James oecupied the house in Brussels in which King 
Charles hud lived before the Restoration. There the 
Princess Anno was allowed her own Protestant chaplain, 
and with the Churchills and her servants was permitted 
to have religious services according to the rites of the 
Church of England. To the credit of James, it must also 
be added that he had not up to this time attempted to 
induce her to change her religion.t Indeed, the advice of 


* James and his housohold reached Brussels 37 3 1678.9. 
} Life of Anne, London, 1721, vol. i., p. 12. 
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her Broad Church, if not free-thinking friend and com- 
panion, Sarah Churchill, who had already obtained a great 
influence over her mind, would have been of itself a powerful 
antidote to Roman Catholic tendencies. 

James took a gloomy view of his position in Brussels. 
“I see 60 little likelihood,’ he writes to Legge, ‘of things 
going well in England, or of my being sent for back, 
that I would have you think of getting my carriages sent 
to me, as it is very inconvenient being without them.'* 
In another letter, a few months later, he asks to have his 
fox-hounds and huntsman sent to Brussels, ae there aro 
plenty of stags about, and the country, he adds, ‘looks as 
if the fox-hunting would be very good.’ By degroos a 
little Court collected round him in his exile, and wo read 
of Sarah’s widowed sister Frances, of Lady Bellasis, Lady 
Wentworth and others being of his party.+ 

Whilst in Brussels, James kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with his brother, and with his friends in Eng- 
land. When ordered abroad he seems at once to have 
thrown himself into the arms of France, looking to Lewis 
for help whenever the English Throne should become vacant. 
Churchill did not, we are assured, mix himself up in the 
party intrigues of the day, though he was frequently sent 
to Paris and London by his royal master on secret mis- 
sions. He was at home in May, 1679, and he carried back 
to James a very kind letter from the King.} He was again 
in London in August. James plied his brother with re- 
peated applications for permission to return home. He 
knew that bis banishment was due to the plots of Mon- 
mouth and the Protestant party, who wished him to be out 
of England whenever the King should die, and if this could 
be accomplished, he believed it to be their intention to pro- 


* MBS. British Museum, 

+ Lotter of 38 5,79, from Sir R. Buletrode at Brussels; F. 0. Papers 
in Rolls Office, Flanders, No. 119. 

f Dalrymple, i., p. 208. Churchill returned to Brussels, Tuesday 
night, 16,5, 79. Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 83. 
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claim Monmouth King, as the son and heir of Charles. 
It was this which made absence from England so terrible to 
James, for he well knew the strength of the Anti-Catholics, 
and their determination to exclude him from the throne 
if possible. He found with dismay, that Monmouth was 
steadily gaining in favour with the English people, and, 
still worse, that it began to be reported, that he had been 
born in wedlock, Charles having, it was said, married his 
mother before the Restoration. The leading people about 
the Court, mostly Roman Catholics, loudly contested the 
truth of this story, for, according to their views regarding 
«Divine right,’ to change tho order of succession would be 
nearly as great an act of sacrilege as Cromwell's murder 
of Charles 1. 

In August the King was suddenly taken so seriously ill 
that Sunderland, Holifax and Godolphin thought it neces- 
sary to confer with Hyde, Feversham and tho King’s 
mistress, ‘Madam Carwell,’ as to what should be done. 
They decided to ask Charles to allow them to send for his 
brother. His anawer was, ‘Yes."* James was accordingly 
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summoned home, and left Brussels in haste, taking with 9-5, 1679. 


him only Lord Peterborough, Churchill, Mr. Doyly, a barber, 
and two footmen out of livery. He was disguised in ‘a 
blacke peruque only, and a plaine stuffe suit, w out his 
starre and Garter, and rode post to Calais.’+ Upon reaeh- 
ing Dover, Churchill, wearing the scarf of a French officer, 
pretended to be the chief person of the party. The post- 
master, however, recognised him and the Duke of York 
also, though he pretended not to do so, seeing that they 
were disguised. James and Churchill outrode the others, and 


reached the Barbican in Smithfield late on Sunday even- sx 9% 1670. 


ing. There they took a hackney coach, and drove to the 
house of Sir Alleyn Apsley, the Treasurer of James's 


+ Ranke, vol. vi., p. 40. 

+ Carte MS., cexxxii., fol. 28. ‘Tho deseription of this journey ix 
well told in a letter dated ,, 9, 1670, from Lord Longford to the Earl 
of Arran. 
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Household, where they slept.* They reached Windsor 
early the next morning, when James, on hia knees, asked 
his brother’s forgiveness for his sudden arrival. He had 
been previously warned to act as if he thought Charles 
were entirely ignorant of the cause of his reappearance at 
Court. His story was, that hearing of the King’s illness, 
he had come home forthwith, but now that his Majesty 
was quite recovered, he was ready to go back at once to 
Brussels if the King wished it. Charles received his 
brother with every mark of affection, but soon realized 
that he dared not retain him in England whilst popular 
feeling was so strong against him, Nineteen-twentieths of 
the people were ardent Protestants, and bitter haters of 
Popery, while the great majority were strongly attached to 
the English Church. The sudden reappearance of James 
at Windsor revived amongst them the fear and hatred 
with which they regarded him. 

Whilst in England upon this occasion, Churchill wrote 
the following letters to his wifo:t ‘I did not write to 
you from St. Omer, having but just time to write what 
the Duke commanded me to Worden. By this you will 
find that we are landed in England, so that now we 
shall not be long before we shall be at Windsor, 
from whence you shall be sure to hear from me by 
the first opportunity, for I hope 1 am not deceived in the 
Tslief have that you love me, which thought pleases me 
more than all other things in this world, and J do assure 
you that whilst I live I will never give you any reason to 
do other than love me, for I had much rather lose my own 
life than to lose you or your love. Pray do not fail of 

* Sir A. Apsley lived in St. James's Square; he was a devoted 
Royalist, who, after the Restoration, made large sums in handling 
the money voted by Parliament for the navy. James,as Lord High 
Admiral, confided this public money to his keeping. He was Falconer 
to the King and M.P. for Thetford from 1661 to 1674, and died 1683, 
aged 67. 


 Blenheiin Palace Papers. These letters are neither signed nor 
dated. 
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writing every post to me. If you give them to Colonel guerre 
Worden he will take care to send them safe to me. §0, ~SVIt* 
having no more at present, I rest, assuring you that you 1678. 
shall always find me what I now am, truly and wholly 
yours. My service, pray, to all my friends.’ Addressed : 
“For Mre. Churchill, at Brussels.” 

“I write this although I do not know when it will come 
to you, only to tell you that this morning I am a-going for 
France. As soon as I come for Paris you shall be sure to 
hear from me. When you write to me you have but to 
direct them to your sister, and she will give them me. 
Pray tell Colonel Worden that I do not write to him 
because there ia yet no resolutions taken, but I believe 
they that bring this may bring news. You must be eure 
to come for England when Lady Anne comes. I am in 
haste, therefore excuse me that I say no more than that I 
am, what I desire to be as long as I live, only yours. 
Thursday morning’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at 
Brussels.’ 

Daring his short stay in England, as mentioned in this 
letter, James had sent Churchill to Paris on a secrot mission 
to his patron, Lewis XIV. Churchill carried with him a 
letter in which James described him aa ‘master of my Letter dated 
wardrobe, to whom you may give entire credit.’* The * ® 187% 
object of the mission was to forward the secret treaty 
already alluded to, upon which Charles was then engaged 
with Barillon. 

Charles would have liked to keep James in England, 
provided the arrangement in no way incommoded him, for 
self was always uppermost in his thoughts. But if James's 
presence were to cause him trouble by exciting popular 
clamour against the Court, then James and hia interesta 
must go by the board. He soon found that this would 
be the case, as his brother's reappearance had already 
brought upon him a very general suspicion of favour- 
ing Popery. James's idea of kingship was the same as 

* Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 821. 
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that of his father: to secure to the people the fall enjoy 
ment of their property, but to allow them no share in the 
Government of the country or in the management of publie 
affairs, which were, in his opinion, exclusively the pro- 
vince of the King. Acting on these principles, James 
had never concerned himself with what the English 
people thought or wished, and he now urged his brother 
to disregard the popular feeling, and to let him live, if 
not in England, at least in Scotland. This compromise 
was agreed to. The King thought that at Edinburgh, 
whilst removed from sight, he would still be always at 
hand if required. Much as Charles loved the handsome 
Monmouth whom he believed to be his son, it is doubtful 
whether he ever seriously contemplated setting aside his 
brother’s rights in his favour, It is, however, probable 
that, had Charles died before James had returned from 
Brussels, Monmouth—the Protestant Duke, as he was 
called by the people—would have been proclaimed King 
by the powerful ‘Exclusionist’ party. James, fully alive 
to this, had long urged the King to send Monmouth 
abroad, and at Inst he prevailed. Monmouth was ordered 
to leave the kingdom at the some time that James left 
for Scotland. Driven forth like Ishmael, and deprived of 
his command in the English army, he took up his resi- 
dence in Holland, where he was cordially received by the 
Princess Mary and her shrewd, far-seeing husband. 

It was about this time that Churchill was offered a seut 
in Parliament. The question was duly weighed and con- 
sidered, but he wiscly dotermined to keop aloof from 
politics, and except as the agent of his Royal master, to 
tuke no part in the schemes or cabals of ministers and 
courtiers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


CHURCHILL GOES WITH JAMES TO SCOTLAND; THEY NETURN 
TO ENGLAND. 


Churchill goes to Edinburgh with James—Serch’e firet child born— 
James returns to London. 


Suorrzy after James's return to Brussels, where Churchill cu,rreu 
rejoined him, his heart was gladdened by an order XAIX. 
from the King to return home. To account for his 1070, 
brother's reappearance in England, Charles announced in 

the Gazette that James found it so inconvenient to reside 

in the territory of a foreign Prince, that his Majesty had 

given him leave to live in Scotland. On his journey home, 

James paid his daughter Mary a visit at the Hague, and 

this was the last time he ever sawher. His stay in London 

was short, and leaving the Princesses Anne and Isabella 

behind, by order of the King, he started by land, with all 

his household, for Edinburgh. The journey was made 2,10, 1079. 
with great pomp and ceremony, and he was entertained 

by most of the large towns through which he passed. 
Churchill accompanied him, but Sarah, who was expecting 

her first confinement, was left in lodgings at the west end 

of ‘Germaine Street,’ on the south side, some five doors 

from St. James's Street, where she was joined by her 
widowed sister, Lady Hamilton. Her first child ‘ Harriot * 

was born about the end of November, but did not live 

long, and there is no mention of her in the Duchose’s 

Bible, nor in the paper at Blenheim wherein she records, 
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in her own handwriting, the births of her children who 
lived beyond babyhood. In a paper, however, marked 
‘Pedigree,’ now in Spencer House, the births of Harriot 
and of a boy named Charles are recorded. No dates are 
given, but the girl was her first, the boy her last child, 
and both died in infancy. The following letters, written 
by Churchill to his wife during the journey to Edinburgh, 
allude to the birth of the child ‘ Harriot’’ : 

‘I this day received a letter from you, which was the 
third I have had since I gaw you, which is kinder than I 
could reasonably have expected from you, although I love 
you better than my own life. You tell me in your letter 
that you know not what to do, by reason thet neither my 
father nor mother has writ. If the child is born before 
they write, you may take somebody else for godfather or 
godmother in the place of my father. I know my 
Lord... . .* will be vory willing if you send to him. Pray 
in your next let me know if Mr. Griffith be as yet bought 
out. We leave this place on Monday next, so that in ten 
days after we expect to be at Edinburgh ; but before I get 
thither I hope in God I shall hear you are safe and out of 
all danger, which news I long for most extremely, for be- 
lieve me, upon my soul you are dearer to me than ever you 
were. I love you go well that I desire life no longer than 
you love me and I love you. Pray when you are not able 
to write to me yourself, make somebody or other write, so 
that I may constantly know bow you do. 

‘York, November 8, 1679.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. 
Churchill, at her house in Jermaine Strest, near St. 
James's, London, Free p. Mr. Frowde.’ 

“We expect every minute the post, for which I am very 
impatient, for I have now no satisfaction but that of hear- 
ing from you, and when you miss one post I shall be in 
great pain, for I shall then believe you are in labour. My 
eyes are not yet well, and the weather being so cold that I 
am afraid they will not be well until I get to Edinborough, 

* Word illegible, but it looks like Feversham. 
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for there I intend to keep my chamber until they be well, 
for they are very troublesome to me. You may believe that 
I reckon every day of the month, for I long most extremely 
for the second of January, for I do still hold my resolution 
of coming from Scotland that day. As to Poidvine, I would 
have him to stay with yon and not come to me, for although 
Ishall want him yet I believe you would want him more; 
but pray tell him that at his leisure I should be glad to 
hear from him.* ‘To-night we are to be at Newcastle, 
where we are to be very highly treated. 

* Durham, November 14, 1679.’ Addressed: ‘For Mrs. 
Churchill, at her house in Jermaine Street, London.’ 

The journey to Scotland in those days of bad roads was 
usually made by sea, especially when ladies were of the 
party. But upon this occasion James, though a sailor, 
preferred the land route, as he wished to show himself 
to the people and, if possible, to regain their favour. He 
had once been popular—before he openly joined the 
Church of Rome, and when he was known as a success- 
ful Admiral. After his naval victory over the Dutch, 
in 1665, he had resided for some months at York, and 
was liked by the people of the city from which he took 
his title. He now visited it again, hoping to revive the 
feeling with which they had formerly regarded him, but 
was grievously disappointed by the coldness of his recep- 
tion. He rested one or two days at all the important 
towns he passed through, and in some of them he was 
more cordially welcomed. After # wearisome journey of 
thirty-eight days he reached Edinburgh, where his arrival 
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was announced by the ringing of bells, salutes, and bon- 12, 1679. 


fires. A banquet was given in his honour by the Lord 
Provost, in the great Parlisment House, at which he 
and Churchill were made burgesses of the city. James 
and his wife now began to keep Court there, and did 
their best to win popularity. Fond of the ploy, they 

* Poidvine was evidently his valet; from hie name it is Perea he 
was a French Protestant refuges. 
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had taken a troop of actors with them, but their per- 
formances somewhat scandalized the strict Presbyterians of 
the place. Churchill often refers to these plays in his 
letters, He was always a good correspondent, and the 
following letters to his wife are interesting :* 

“T have received yours of the 10th, with a copy of the 
letter you writ my mother, which if she takes anything ill 
that is in that letter, you must attribute it to the peevish- 
ness of old age, for really I think there is nothing in it that 
she ought to take ill. I take it very kindly that you have 
writ to her again, for she is my mother, and I hope at last 
she will be sensible that she is to blame in being poovish. 
I long extremely to have this month over, so that I may be 
leaving this country, which is very uneasy since you are not 
in it, for I do assure you that my thoughts are so fond of 
you that I cannot be happy when I am from you, for I love 
yon so well that you cannot yourself wish to be loved better. 
Pray present my service to the widow, and tell her that I 
am very glad she is not married, and if she stays for my 
consent she never will be.t Most of the Duke's and 
Duchase’s servants have parts given in “‘Aurenzebe,” which 
is to be acted by them before the Duke and Duchess. I am 
with all my heart and soul yours.’ ‘Edinborough, January 
15, 1679. Addressed; ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at her house, 
Germaine Street, near St. James's, London.’ 


‘January 17, 1679. 
“Since my last to you we have had no letters, 6o that I 
have not much more to say to you then that I do with all 
my soul wish myself with you; and now that I am from 
you I do assure you I have no satisfaction but that of 
receiving yours and writing to you, and flattering myself 


* ‘They have bean selected from the Blenheim Palace Papers. 

+ This refers to Lady Hamilton, Sarah's widowed sister, Frances, 
whose husband had been killed in 1676 at the Battle of Zebernstieg. 
Very shortly after this letter was written she married the notorious 
Dick Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tyreomel and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
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that it will not now be long before I shall be truly happy in 
being with you again. You aro so woll beloved by me that 
if that will make you happy you ought to be the happiest 
woman living, for none is 80 well beloved as you are by me. 
I hope by the first post in the nest month to send you 
word what day I shall leave this country, which is very 
much desired by me—not for any dislike to the country, 
but from the great desire I have to be with you, for you are 
dearer to me than ever you were in your life. 

“Pray bid Poidvine bespeak three or four pair of shoes 
for me against I come to town. My service to Harriot.” 
{Unsigned.] Addressed: ‘For Mrs. Churchill, at her house 
in Germaine Street, near St. James's, London.’ 

“We have been all this day in expectation of an express, 
by which I was in hopes I might hear from you, which 
made me forbear writing till this minute; but it being now 
past, I did not dare expect any longer, for fear my letter 
might come too late to the post. We have had this after- 
noon very ridiculous running match betwoen Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Layborne, the latter being obliged to carry Mr. 
Vaghan all the way on hia back, notwithstanding which 
he won the match. It was run about a mile from this 
town. The Duke and Duchess, and all the company of 
this place, were to seo it, Although I believe you love me, 
yet you do not love so well as 1, so that you cannot be truly 
sensible how much I desire to be with you. I swear to you 
the first night in which I was blessed in having you in my 
arma was not more earnestly wished for by me than now I 
do to be again with you, for if ever man loved women truly 
well, I now do you, for I swear to you were we not married 
I would beg you on my knees to be my wife, whieh I could 
not do did I not esteem you as well as love you. If you 
please, my service to your sister.’* 

Towards the end of January, 1679-80, Charles in- 
formed his council that he had ordered his brother James 
to retnm to England, ‘not having found such an effect 

+ Frances, Lady Hamilton, 
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from his absence as should incline him to keep him longer 
from him.” ‘This was communicated by James to the 
Privy Council of Scotland in a speech which flattered all 
parties ; he expressed a feigned regret at leaving a country 
where he had, he said, eo many good friends, and had 
reesived so many evidences of loyalty and affection for his 
pereon.t 

Whilst waiting for a ship to take James and his house- 
hold to London, Churchill wrote to his wife, begging of her 
to ‘pray for fair winds, so that we may not stay here, nor 
be long at sea, for ahould we be long at sea, and very 
sick, I am afraid it would do me great hurt, for really I 
am not well, for in my whole lifetime I never had so 
long a fit of headacheing as now: I hope all the red spots 
of the child will be gone against I see her, and her nose 
straight, so that I may fancy it to be like the mother, for 
as she has your coloured hair, so I would have her be 
like you in all things else. Till next post-day, farewell. 
By that time I hope wo shall hear of the yacht, for till 
Ido I shall have no kind of happiness.’t 

The yacht Mary, under the command of Captain Gun- 
man, with two other royal yachts, reached Leith at last, 
and in the former the Duke and Duchess of York with 


21, 2, 1679-80. Colonel Churchill embarked for Deptford. They were 


received by the King with every mark of respect and 
affection. "Mrs. Churchill resumed her waiting upon the 
Duchess of York, and her husband now saw their child 
*Harriot’ for the firet time. 


* London Gazette, 29, 1, 1679-80. 

+ Toid., 9, 2, 1879-80. 

t Coxe gives this letter in his first volume ae dated the 8rd January. 
‘The original in Blenheim Palace, from which the above is copied, is 
dated Bist January. 
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CHAPTER X} 


JAMES I8 AGAIN SENT TO SCOTLAND, AND THE CHUNCHILLS Go 
WITH ADT, 


Court life at Newmarket—James anxious to provide well for Churchill 
—Lewis bribes many Englich public men—James determines to 
create w party in his favour in Seotland—'The Exclusion Bill. 


Janes paid occasional visits to his brother at Newmarket, 
where Charles had built a hideous residence, Life there 
was entirely given up to amusement and revelry. ‘The 
mornings were spent on horseback, the afternoons at cock- 
matches, the evenings taking the air, and the nights at 
cards.'* But early hours were generally kept, and the 
King sometimes went to bed at 9 pm. The Churchills 
often accompanied James upon these visits, but the 
routine of Court life had become irksome to Churehill, 
who longed for active work, responsible duties, and lucra- 
tive appointments. James was anxious to further his 
favourite’s wishes, and he had already importuned the 
King more than once on this subject, but without result, 
as there were many greedy courtiers to be provided for. 
Soon after James's return to England, it wes reported 
that Churchill was to have the colonelcy of the ‘ Admiral’s 
Regiment,’ the question of making him Governour of Sheer- 
ness, which had been raised the previous year, was revived,+ 
and later on the propriety of sending him as Ambassador to 
either Paris or the Hague was discussed. 
* ‘Savile Correspondenes,’ Camden Society Papers. 
+ ‘Hatton Correspondence,’ vol. i. p. 226. 
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Henry Savile, the English representative in France, 
writing at this time to his brother, Lord Halifax, complains 
of Barillon’s intrigues against him, and goes on to say: 
‘Lam told that Mr. Churchill likes my station so well 
that he has » mind to it, and got his master to work 
for him, and by a very cunning artifice endeavours to 
make my friends willing to have me recalled upon pre- 
tence I live too high and sball rnin myself,’ ete. In his 
answer, Halifax hopes that ‘ Churchill, whatever inclination 
he may have to be a Minister, will never give such 
a price for it as the supplanting of a friend.’ A fow days 
after this Savile again writes that he was unwilling to 
have uneasy thoughts of Churchill, who had been always 
his friend, but that it was from James the report first 
‘came which was improved into a story round the Town.”* 
According to another rumour Churchill was to replace 
Sidney at the Hague. King Charles hoped by this 
arrangement to reassure his suspicious brother, who hated 
Sidney, and to prove to him that his interests at William's 
Court would be neither ignored nor neglected. Barillon 
writes, that ‘the English Colonel is a man of no ex- 
perience in public affairs, but that the Prince of Orange 
wishes to have him, and wants no other man as English 
Minister’ This is » proof of how thoroughly Churchill 
had already ingratiated himself with William. Towards 
the ond of the year James recommended that Sidney 
should be removed from the Hague, and that Churchill 
should either replace him, or be sent to Paris, ‘If Savil 
have a mind to come home.’ ‘You may remember,’ 
he writes to Lawrence Hyde, ‘this was once thought on, 
and let me know what your opinion is of it now: but 
this is only in case I should be with His Majesty again, 
for so long as Tam from him I would not willingly have 
Churchill from me.’ In other words, he was so essential 

* These three letters are amongst the Sponcer House Papers. 


+ | Archives dos affaires Strangeres,’ vol. 120, fol. 208. 
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to the Duke when in banishment for his negotiation with  Czarma 
the King, and also with the French Court, that, anxious as = ~**- 
James was to provide well for him, he had no intention of 1680. 
parting with so useful a servant until he should once more 
be established in England. 

In May it was again reported that Churchill was to have 44 12, 1080. 
‘the Duke's Regiment and the govt. of Sherenes.’* Sir 
©. Lyttelton, writing from Sheerness in August, says: 
“When I was at Windsor, I found by Churchill (who is ye Y¥ 8, 1680. 
only favorite of his master) that his pretence to my com- 
mand herre is not given over.'t But notwithstanding all 
these rumours, none of the proposed changes took place. 

This year French gold was again liberally bestowed upon 
the leading men in English public life. In a despatch 
of July, Barillon mentions that he bad bought Lady 
Hervey, her brother Montague, Lord Holes, and two 
useful Presbyterian ministers. He discusses the propriety 
of buying Shaftesbury and Monmouth for 100,000 francs 
apiece. He says that be has bought Harpden—the son 
of the great Parliamentarian—for a thousand guineas, that 
he has paid the Duke of Buckingham a similar amount, 
whilst Algernon Sidney has taken five hundred guineas. 
To others he had given smaller sums, to some as little as 
oné hundred and fifty guineas. 

Parliament was to meet towards the end of October, 
and, to avoid impeachment, James was ordered by his 
brother to set out again for Scotland. Frightened by 
Monmouth’s rapid advance in public favour, he was st 
the same time irritated by what he regarded as his brother's 
cruel treatment ; 80 much so, indeed, that before leaving 
London, he told Barillon that he intended to stir up troubles 
in Ireland and Scotland to avenge himself on the King, 
his brother. But events proved that he reckoned without 
his host, for when he endeavoured to intrigue with this 
object, he found that he was too unpopular in Scotland 


+ ‘Hatton Correspondenes,’ Camden Soelety, vol. i., p. 226, 
+ Thid., vol. i p. 258. 
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to enlist any party in his interests. The trath wns, that 
Charles was too worldly-wise to adopt the violent measures 
urged by James, and, remembering his father’s fate, he 
felt that it would be madness at that juncture to altempt 
to rule without a Parliament. 

Accontpanied by his household, which included the 
Churchills, James embarked at Woolwich, and after o 
stormy passage of five days landed at Kirkaldy Roads in 
the last week of October. He was received with the usual 
honours, but when a salute was fired from Edinburgh 
Castle to announee his arrival, the only large piece of 
ordnance then in Scotland burst. It was a gun of some 
historical interest, commonly known as ‘Mons Megg.’ 
‘The superstitious regarded the occurrence as an evil 
omen foreboding no good to either Prince or nation.* 
Mary of Modena hated Scotland, though enforced absence 
from Court had the advantage of separating her un- 
faithful husband from Mrs. Catherine Sedley. For the 
next two years James resided in Edinburgh, where he 
took an active part in Scotch sffaire, and strove to sur- 
round himself with s strong party that should be entirely 
devoted to his cause. His wife helped him to popularity by 
making her Court a pleasant one,+ but the Edinburgh 
people were never able to forget or to forgive the religion 
which this Royal couple openly professed, and James's cruel 
treatment of the Dissenters made him especially odious to a 
large and influential section of the people. 

The great object which James always had in view 
was, that he might be allowed to reside, if not at 
Court, at least in England. Monmouth, idolized by the 
Protestant party, had become for the hour the hero and 
favourite of the English people, to whom circumstances, 
both at home and abroad, had conspired to make Popery 


* Fountainbull’s Notes, p. 8. 

+ "Tea had come into vogue in England at the Restoration, but was 
practically unknown in Scotland watil Mary of Modena introduced its 
use at her receptions in Kdinburgh. 
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more than ever hateful. Amonggst other things, Lewis XIV. 
had recently decreed, that anyone who met the Host, and 
did not kneel before it, should be whipped through the 
streets by the hangman ; and although an exception was sub- 
sequently made in favour of English subjects, the circum- 
stance tended to render priestcraft more than evér detest- 
able to the freedom-loving people of England. 

The year 1680 was pregnant with events affecting 
Churehill’s Royal master. Parliament was determined to 
exclude him from the throne, and every effort was made 
by Sunderland, Shaftesbury, and Godolphin to secure this 
object. One of the clauses in the proposed Exclusion Bill, 
contained the proviso, that should James ever claim or 
endeavour to secure the Crown, he should be deemed a 
traitor, and suffer as such; and that should he be found 
within the English dominions at any time after 1680, he and 
those who aided him were to be held guilty of high treason. 

Although Churchill was admitted to James's political 
secrets, and had gained his confidence during many 
secret missions, he took no personal part in the intrigues 
and crooked politics of this time. Believing, as he evi- 
dently did, in his master’s oft-repeated promises that he 
would not interfere with any man’s religion, and that he 
only sought fo secure for himself the liberty of conscience 
which he was anxious to see extended to every English- 
man, Churchill sided with James in his antagonism to the 
‘Exclusion Bill.’ A trusted friend has left the follow- 
ing on record: ‘For though he had an aversion to Popery, 
yet he was always against the persecution for conscience 
sake, and at that time told me he thonght it the highest uct 
of injustice for anyone to be set aside from his inheritance 
upon bare suppositions of intentional evils, when nothing 
that was actual yet appeared to hinder him from the exer- 
cise of his just rights."* 

* “The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ ete., published 1718, 
p. 18, The author does not give his name, but his editor claims for 


him an intimate personal knowledge with Marlborough, which, pub- 
lishod in 1718, was never contradicted by the Duke. 
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Charles opened Parliament the day after James had left 
for Scotland, and in his speech from the throne he expressed 
his readiness to concur in every measure necessary for the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, though he refused 
positively to deal with the question of the succession. But 
he soon found that he could do no more with this Parlia- 
ment than with the last. To his horror, it was resolved 
that means must be adopted to destroy Popery and to 
banish a Prince who professed a religion incompatible with 
the welfare of the State. In order to stop further measures 
against his brother, Charles prorogued Parliament, a pro- 


#4 1, 1680-81, ceeding which aroused intense anger in all who loved liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


CHURCHILL EMPLOYED ON MANY MISSIONS TO THE KING.—HIS 
BECOND CHILD BORN. 


Friendship between Churebill and George Legge—~ Parliament assembled 
at Oxford—James sends Churchill on « mission to the King—The 
lest Parliament of Charles IL, dissolved—William visits England. 


Towarps the end of 1680 Mrs. Churchill retuned to 
London, leaving her husband in Edinburgh with the Duke 
of York. During this temporary separation she received 
the following letters from him: 

*I hope that which I writ on Wednesday next ay you 
have recaived, it being writ with all my heart and soul, by 
which I hope you will see that I desire nothing more in 
this world than your love, and that it is, if you please, 
absolutely in your power to make me love you as long as 
live. We have here the finest weather, they say, that ever 
was known in this country at this time of the year. How- 
ever, I have not my health as I could wish, for my eyes are 
not yet well. All my misfortunes I attribute to my being 
from you, which after this time I hope never to be so long 
absent as long as I live. Pray let Harriot know by some 
very intelligible figure that I am very well pleased with 
her hair, and that I long to ses her, hoping that since she 
has her mother’s coloured hair that she may be also like 
her. When you see next your mother present my duty to 
her. 

“January 8rd, 1680, My brother [illegible] presents his 
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house in Jermayne Street, near St. James's, London.’* 

“I have received yours of the 6th, and I think you are 
unjust to me in saying that you do not think I would for- 
bear doing aught when you desire me, when I vow to 
Almighty God I have not a greater pleasure in the world 
than in doing what I think would be agreeable to you, for 
on my faith you are dearer to me than all the rest of the 
world together. You say I ought not to judge you by my- 
self, because you love better than I, Were that so, then 
wore I happier than any man breathing, for ‘tis you alone 
Tonly think kindly of, so that I should never be unbappy 
were I assured you loved me so truly well as I do you. I 
am not go unreasonable as to expect you should be kind if 
I were coquet, and made love to any other woman; but 
since I do not, and love only youabove my own life, I cannot 
but think but you are both unjust and unkind in having a 
suspicion of me, after so many assurances as I have given 
you to the contrary. In short, you are the only thing on 
earth I do love or ever can, which 1 beg you will believe. 
Tho bearer hereof, Mr. Ashton, says he will be in town as 
soon as the post, so that I would not lot him go without a 
letter for. you. It is post day, so that at night I will write 
to you again.’ 

Another letter written about this time, shows the good 
fellowship existing between Churchill and his cousin 
George Legge,t who had been with him a long time in the 
household of the Duke of York. Legge had contrived to 
leave Churchill far behind in the race of life, and had 
become, through Court favouritism, Master of the Ordnance. 
Although styled Colonel, he had spent most of his time, 
from the age of seventeen, at sea. He had commanded 
several ships, and had done good service in both the Dutch 


* Blenheim Palace Papers, 
+ Ibid. 
+ Churchill's great-grandmother, Elizabeth Villiers, and Legge's 
grandmother, Anne Villiers, were sisters, 
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ware of Charles IL.’s reign. But Churchill was the more Cuarre 
business-like of the two, and it will be seen from the follow. **41- 
ing letter, that he did not scruple to give his cousin good 1681. 
advice upon money matters.” 
“Dear Covsen, * Jan, yy 1680-81 (Edinburgh 9). 
“I did 2 postes agoe recive yours of the 27th of the 
last month, but as yett I have not recived anny from my 
Lord Feavershame. I see by yours to the duke that caime 
this day, that you are now Master of the Ordinance ; I doe 
not doute but you are satisfied that I am glade of itt, and I 
doe ashure you that I wish that you may live long to enjoye 
itt, and as I wish you as well as any friend you have, soe I 
will take the liberty to tell you that you will not be just to 
your familly, if you doe not now order your affairs soa as 
that you may, by living within yourselfe, be able in time to 
clear your estaites. I will say no more on this subject att 
present, but when we mett you must expect me to he troble- 
some if I find you prefer your owne living before your 
children’s good." He goes on to remark upon the escape 
of Argyle from prison, and ends his letter: ‘I am your 
affectionate kineman and faithful frend and sorvant—J. 
Caurcmm1.’t 


These two friends helped one another upon all occasions, 
and when at the Revolution Dartmouth fell into disgrace, 
Marlborough did all he could to procure his pardon and 
release from the Tower. 

Charles again dissolved Parliament in January, because 44 1, 1680.81. 
the House of Commons had passed the Exclusion Bill, and 
had made demands, which it granted, would have seriously 
restricted the royal authority. Another Parliament was 
summoned to meet at Oxford. He avoided London because 


+ Eldest son of Colonel William Legge, an Trish adventurer and 
soldier of fortune, who was o loyal and faithful sorvant to Charles I. 
George Legge was born about 1647, was Groom of the Bedchamber 
and afterwards Mester of the Horse to James, Duke of York; Master 
of the Ordnance in 1678, and created Baron Dartmouth in 1682. 

} Historical MSS. : Lord Dartmouth’s Papers, p. 55, 
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of its strong Protestant fesling, and dreading the support 
it would probably give the House of Commons should that 
House resolve to sit on and do the nation’s business 
whether he liked it or not." This change of venue increased 
the angry feeling, already general in the country, against 
Charles. There were many overt signs of discontent in the 
city, and the people showed their feelings by the enthusiasm 
with which they everywhere greeted Monmouth. James 
realized that he could have no chance of sympathy from 
any Parliament whilst popular sentiment was so strongly 
against him. He therefore sont Churchill on a secret 
mission to the King in January, charging him to let no 
one know the object of his journey. His instructions were 
that he was to see the King in private, and to entreat bim 
not to assemble another Parliament whilst the public 
mind remained so agitated. He was to impress upon him 
that if he followed this advice it would show the world 
that he meant to be King in deed aa well as in name. 
Churchill was also to persuade Charles to ally himself still 
more closely with Lewis XIV., as the only means by which 
he could maintain himself without the aid of Parliament. 
James added, that ‘ matters were come to such a bead, 
that the monarchy must either be more absolute or quite 
abolished.’ Above all things, Churchill was to urge the 
King to allow James to return to Court, if only for a few 
days. If not allowed to live in London, it was suggested 
that Audley End would be a suitable place of residence for 
him, being secluded in the country. The King’s wishes 
would, however, be his law in this, os in all other matters. 
Churchill also carried o letter trom the Duchess of York 
to Charles, in which she pressed upon him the unsuitable- 
ness of the Northern climate to her Southern constitution. 
Her health had already suffered, and she begged permission 
to visit either Bath or Tunbridge, whose waters were then 
held in high repute. 


* Oi il ne craindra pas que Ia séance e¢ continuera malgré Iui.’— 
Barillon au Roi. 
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Churchill was personally a favourite with Charles, who Cyarren 
liked his polished manners, his gentle demeanour ond per- ~**T 
suasive address, whilst his devotion-to the interests of the 1681. 
Crown made him valued by both the Royal brothers. The 
fact that he had remained a Protestant in the service of 
James gave him also a strong position in the country, and 
a claim to press his arguments upon the King. Upon 
reaching London, Charles accorded him an immediate #2 1000-81. 
interview, and he also visited the French Ambassador to 
deliver James’s message as to his position in Scotland 
and the support he had secured there. Cross-oxamined 
by Barillon, Churehill frankly admitted that he did not 
think James could hold his own in that country without 
the open goodwill and help of his brother the King. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that it was the 
sound common-sense of Churchill, and his natural caution 
at this juncture, that saved James from being taken in 
by the wiles of Lewis, who was most anxious, by fomenting 
internal dissensions, to render England weak and powerless 
abroad.* Notwithstanding Churchill's persuasive powers, 
he was not able to change the King’s resolution. Charles 
was unwilling to defy the country, and though he wished 
to serve his brother and to have him at Court, he felt 
bound to follow the advice of his Council on this point. 
He was wamed, that to bring James back whilst the 
country waa so much incensed against Catholics, would 
be to incur the risk of civil war, and as Charles would risk 
anything bub that, his answer was distinctly unfavourable 
to his brother’s petition. 

The elections for the new House of Commons went 
everywhere against the interests of the Royal brothers, 
and when Parliament met st Oxford it was found, that a 
hundred of those who had sat in the last House were 4; 3, 1690-51. 
again returned, and that the new members were ‘most 
hostile to Roman Catholics in general, and to James in 
particular. All were in an angry, dogged mood, determined 

* Dalrymple, vol. i., p. 276. 
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to grant no supplies until the King should give his assent 
to the ‘ Exclusion Bill,’ for the country was resolved that 
James should never wear the Crown. Shaftesbury went 
s0 far as to propose to Charles that he should proclaim 
Monmouth as his legitimate heir. 

Charles was furious at being thus thwarted, and seven 
days afterwards, stalking abruptly into the House of 
Lords, he, without further ado, dissolved Parliament, and 
quitted Oxford. He felt strong enough to do this, for he 
had shortly before concluded a secret treaty with Lewis 
XIV., by which, for the term of three years, he was to 
receive a large subsidy that would render him, for the 
time at least, independent of his detested Parliament. 
‘The country was dumfounded at this proceeding, for this 
was the fourth Parliament that Charles had dissolved in 
anger within the space of two years. It was the last Parlia- 
ment of his reign, and he resolved to rule heneeforth without 
one. Civil war seemed imminent, and James looked forward 
to it with complacency, for by no other means, as it seemed 
to him, was there any chance of his succession being 
secured, or of the royal authority being re-established.” 

Tt may be truly said that all the difficulties at this time 
between Charles and his Parliament had their origin in 
his brother's change of religion: but James began to 
suspect the King’s good faith, and his mind was kept on 
the rack by every favour shown to his handsome and popular 
nephew, and by every fresh move of his wily Dutch son-in- 
law, in whom ho also foresaw a rival for the Crown. The 
possibility of being able to raise the standard of rebellion 
in either Scotland or Ireland had been for some time con- 
templated by James, and, as might be expected, Barillon 
was ordered to assure him of French support should he 
succeed in accomplishing his desires.t But whilst Lewis 


+ Barillon to Lewia, 19, 8, 1690; Dalrymp! 
lam’s ‘ Constitutional History of England,’ vol. ii, p. 

+ Barillon’s despatches of 18th and 81st October, jail: Dalrymple. 
vol. ii, p. 881. 
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thus secretly promised him supplies, he took care to en-  Cuarmux 
cournge Monmonth also with hopes of French assistance, **%!- 
and at the same time, paid large sums to secure the good- 1681. 
will of the party which, thoroughly disgusted with monarchy 
under the Stewart dynasty, longed for the re-establishment 
of a republic in any form. 

‘When the Princess Isabella died in London, her father 4, 8, 1680-81. 
pressed the King to allow his only other unmarried daughter, 
the Princess Anne, to join him at Edinburgh. This request 
was granted, and Anne set out for Scotland, leaving her 4¢ 7, 1681. 
friend Mrs. Churchill in London for her second confine- 
ment, an event which took place six days after Anne's 
departure. The child was christened Henrietta ; its kins- 3p 7, 1681. 
man, Sir John Churchill, then Master of the Rolls, was 
godfather, and the godmothers were Sorah’s mother, Mrs. 
Jennings, and Churchill's sister, Mrs. Arabella Godfrey. 

Churehill now spent much of his time in missions 
between James and the King. He was in London in May 
and June, and again in August for a short time, and was 
doubtless willing enough to undertake these journeys as 
long as his wife remained in England. But as soon ss 
she was well enough to travel, she started to join him at 
Edinburgh. While expecting her arrival, he wrote to her #: 8, 1681. 
as follows : 

“L would not omit writing, although I am confident you 4, 9, 1681 
must be come away before these can get [to] London. If 
you are not, pray then let some coffee be bought for Colonel 
Worden. I do not doubt but you will bring wax-lights, and 
all such things as you cannot get here. Iam impatient to 
have you with me, so that if I should be so unhappy as 
that you aro still at London, do not lose minute in 
coming away to him that loves you above his own goul.’t+ 

Soon after this letter was written, Mrs. Churchill resumed 
her duties in the Duchess of York's household at Edinburgh, 
her husband having gone as far as Berwick to meet her. 

* Blenheim Palace Papers; also Sarah's Biblo, now at Althorp. 

+ Blonhoim Palace Papers. 
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‘Much to the annoyance of the two Royal brothers, Prince 
William of Orange visited England in Juno, and did his 
utmost to induce Charles to throw James over and to show 
his sympathy with the popular cause by assembling Par- 
lisment. In this advice William was an interested party, 
for he knew that his wife, the Princess Royal, would succeed 
at the King's death, if James were excluded by Act of 
Parliament; and he further knew that this was the avowed 
policy of the Protestant faction. He clearly saw the direc- 
tion towards which the spirit of the age was tending, and 
deep in his subtle soal lay the determination to avail bim- 
self of every opportunity which this tendency afforded him. 
He had slready begun to form a party in England ond to 
curry favour with the leaders of those opposed to the Court, 
especially with Lord Russell. Gaining confidence as he 
proceeded, he even went so far as to dine with the Corpora 
tion of London in direct opposition to the King’s wishes, 
and thongh he was well aware that both Charles and 
James clearly discerned his aims and deeply resented his 
conduct. 


[ 243 ] 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


CHURCHILI. WRECKED IN ¥.4.8. ‘ GLOUCESTER.” 


Charles settles largo pension on the Duchess of Portemouth, and 
sends for James—Jamee and Churchill wrecked when returning to 
Scotland—James and hia Household return to England. 


Eanuy in 1681-82 Charles became anxious to secure a 
permanent pension for his French mistress, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and for their illegitimate son, the first 
Duke of Richmond. He wished to settle five thousand a 
year upon her, and the crafty ‘Miss, as they call these 
unbappy creatures,’ wished the income secured upon the 
Post-office revenues.* But the whole of that revenue had 
been assigned to the Duke of York for his life, and the 
proposed arrangement could therefore only be effected with 
his consent, which was not easy to obtain, as James hated 
the pretty Frenchwoman for the favour she extended to 
Monmouth. To effect a settlement of this matter the King 
sent for James, who, leaving his family in Edinburgh, 
forthwith embarked at Leith, and accompanied by Churchill 


and Lord Peterborough, landed at Yarmouth, and immedi- $3 3, 1681-82. 


ately joined the King at Newmarket. From there Churchill 
wrote the following letter to his wife; the Henrietta men- 
tioned in it was their second child, whom he had not yet 
seen: ‘1 have received yours by Hopton, which is the only 
letter I have bad. I did in my last send you a letter from 
the child, and I did yesterday receive another from thence, 
which I do not send you, there being nothing in it but that 
+ Evelyn's Diary. 
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she is very well. The beginning of next week I shall be 
there myself, so that by Tuesday's post you shall know how 
Ilike her. Everybody seems to be very kind to the Duke, 
so that we are in great hopes that your stay will not he 
very long in Scotland. I do assure you I do with all mx 
soul wish you here, or myself with you, for I find absence 
from you is what I cannot bear but with grest trouble. I 
will say no more but assure you that you are as dear to 
me as ever you were in your life. My service to Colonel 
Worden. By the next post I will write to him.’ Addressed: 
‘Por Mrs. Churchill, at Edinburgh, in Scotland.’* 

There was no little difficulty in effecting the settlement of 
‘Madam Carwell's’ pension, for James felt he bad now some- 
thing to barter in exchange for permission to re-establish 
himself at Court, and he therefore made the most of what 
he was asked to surrender. Only Hyde and Churchill were 
taken into the secret, and of course the latter worked ex- 
clusively in his master’s interests. The bargain was, how- 
ever, eventually struck, James consenting, or professing to 
consent, to the proposed arrangement, and the King allowing 
him to return and live in England. 

Thenceforward, until the death of Charles, no post was 
filled nor was any important measure adopted without the 
knowledge and advice of James, who used all his influence 
in the cause of despotiem, and to make English interests on 
every point subservient to those of France. 

The King was anxious that the expected confinement of 
the Duchess of York should take place in England, and 
James was only too glad to go back to Edinburgh to bring 
her to London. He embarked st Margate with Churchill, 
Legge and Mr. Griffin as his gentlemen-in-waiting, in the 
Gloucester frigate, which, in company with a small squadron, 
got under weigh by noon.t Sir John Berry commanded the 


* Blenheim Palace Papers. 

{This Mr, Edward Grifin was « Gentlemen of his Bedchamber, 
and waa to hia death a stanch Jacobite. Jamec created him Baron 
Griffin of Braybrock when with his army at Salisbury in 1688. He 
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Gloucester, and Captain Ayres was the pilot. There were 
about three hundred souls on board, for the Duke of York's 
party was a large one. Pepys, who has left a good account 
of the voyage, sailed with the squadron in an Admiralty 
yacht. 

The weather was what sailors call dirty, so they anchored 
in the evening, but were again under weigh early the next 
morning. The pace was slow, and it was not until noon on 
Friday that the landmark of Dunwich Steeple on the Suffolk 
coast was sighted. During that night, or rather early on 
Saturday morning, the Gloucester grounded on the west 
point of the dangerous sand-bank known as ‘The Lemon 
and Ore,’ about sixteen leagues from the mouth of the 


* Humber. To the consternation of her passengers, she 


bumped violently along the bank for some time, and broke 
her rudder, killing the man at the helm. James and his 
party were asleep when she struck, and by the time they had 
dressed there were some seven feet of water in her, and the 
sea was already breaking in through the gun-ports. The 
discipline on board was apparently bad, and the confusion 
was consequently great, each and all thinking only of 
their own safety. Through Legge’s care a small boat was 
manned and brought round to James's cabin, from the 
window of which he stepped into it. This was done to 
prevent the crowd at the usual gangway from thronging 
in also. He took with him the Earls of Winton, Perth, 
and Middleton, the President of the Sessions, some of his 
pet priests, and Churchill, who was the Inst to enter the 
boat.* A few others flung themselves into her regardless of 
threats, and had it not been for Churehill, who, with his 
sword drawn, kept back the crowd, the boat must inevitably 
have been swamped. ‘The Duko of York’s party reached the 


kissed William's hand after the Revolution, but was mixed up in all 
the plots agninst him. For these conspiracies he was sent to the 
‘Tower, where he died in 1710, ‘The squadron consisted of the Dart- 
mouth, Ruby, Happy Return, Pearl, and the yacht Mary. 

* «Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ ete,, 1718. 
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yacht Mary in safety, but several men of distinction were 
drowned in the Gloucester, besides some 180 sailors and 
many of James's servants.* The Captain, who stayed by 
the ship to the last, finally escaped by a rope over the stern 
into a boat. Hoe was tried, and honourably acquitted of all 
blame.t 

The Duke of York and his sadly diminished party landed 
at Leith the following evening. Writing to Lord Troasuror 
Hyde a couple of days afterwards, James says, that he has 
not time to describe the wreck by the ‘flying packet,” but 
that he has ‘charged Churchill to do it.’{ On the following 
Friday, James, with his family and little Court, embarked 
in the Happy Return, and after a long voyage anchored 
in the Thames, He at once proceeded to St. James's 
Palace, where he continued to live until his accession to the 
throne. 

Whilst in Scotland, Churchill had exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence over James, and had been the means of saving 
“from ruin and destruction’ many persons ‘ whose scruples 
of conscience had rendered them obnoxious to the laws then 
in force and severely administered by the Episcopal party.’§ 
Upon his return to England, he carefully abstained from 
taking eny share in the violent measures inaugurated by 
the Royal brothers, and was very chary of expressing 
opinions or of offering them advice. 


+ Hyde, James's brother-in-law, the Earl of Roxborough, Lord 
O'Brien, the Laird of Hopetoun, and Sir Joseph Douglas were amongst 
those who perished. Pepys, who was clos by the Gloucester when 
sho sunk, gives @ good account of the whole affair. Sir John Sear- 
borough, the Court doctor, was on board when ehe went down. 

+ His father was a loyal clergyman who had been deprived of his 
living by the rebel party in tho Civil Wars. Sir John, who hed been 
in the inerchant service, had entered the navy as boatewain to the 
Swallow ketch in the West Indies in 1668. He was every inch a 
sailor, and died an Admiral. He lies in Stepney Church, where there 
iss monument to his memory. 

t ‘Clarendon Correspondence,’ vol. i, p- 87. 

§ ‘The Lives of Twa Ilustrious Generals,’ London, 1713. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ANNE’S MARRIAGE. — PRINCE GEORGE'S CHARACTER. — M28. 
MORLEY AND MRS. FREEMAN.—CHURCHILL RAISED TO THE 
PRERAGE. 


Great friendship grown up between the Princess Anno and Sarah— 
Anne and her disposition—Her first auitor—Sarah made Bedchamber 
‘Woman. 


Az the beginning of the year it was rumoured that Churchill 
was to be made Secretary of State. The report was appa- 
rently based only on the fact that he had lately taken lessons 
in writing, which at least proves that he was conscious of his 


defects, and determined to rectify them as far as possible. February, 


When the rumour reached the King’s ears, he said laugh- * 
ingly he was determined not to have two idle Secretaries. 

Charles was fond of tennis, and played frequently with 
Churchill, Godolphin, or Lord Feversham, all excellent 
players, so ‘that if one beat the other, ‘tis alternately.’ + 

In May Churchill accompanied the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Princess Anne, and a large suite to Oxford, where 
they were aumptuously entertained. The University pro- 
posed to confer the honorary degree of D.C.L. upon James 
and upon several members of his Household; Churchill 


was amongst those selected, but being unable to attend on ¥-},1083. 


the appointed day, he missed that distinction. + 


+ Historical MSS. : Appendix to Seventh Roport, p. 863. 
} Lady Chaworth to her brother, the Earl of Rutland, y'5 11, 1683. 
Historical MSS., Twelfth Report, vol. ii., p. 81. 
{ This information hus been kindly supplied by the Librorian of the 
Bodleian Library. 
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During the early years of her married life, Mrs, Churchill 
was much thrown into the society of the Princess Anne, and 
their old intimacy, thus renewed, soon ripened into that 
strange friendship which, years afterwards, exercised 50 
great un influence over both their lives, and over the 
destinies not only of England, but of Europe. The lady 
whom Sarah supplanted in Anne's warm heart was Mra. 
Cicely Cornwallis kinswoman of the Hydes, and a 
Roman Catholic, so it is not difficult to account for this 
transfer of the Princess's affections. Anne wasnow eighteen 
years of age, and, althongh she had had the small-pox in 
1677, she was fair, of middle height, comely and graceful, 
with a good figure, good hands, rather high colour, regular 
features, and dark-brown hair. She possessed that great 
charm in a woman—a sweet, musical voice, with a clear 
and distinct utterance. She inherited her mother’s genial 
disposition, and was charitable, and entirely devoid of 
ambition. She was shy and silent, and her ability, like her 
conversational power, was poor. Her education had been 
snuch neglected, though her memory was good. She shared 
her father’s love of hunting, and took a great interest in 
‘dress.’ But she had neither taste nor culture, and was 
capricious and vehement in her likes and dislikes. Though 
fond of flattery, she was kind, considerate, and courteous 
to all about her of every degree. Obstinate, as small- 
minded people usually are, she was like most of the 
Stewarts, idle and indolent, and always anxious to postpone 
the consideration of tiresome and difficult subjects. She 
was extravagant and fond of cards, at which she spent 
much of her time, and lost heavily. Those who were 
jealous of the Churchills insinuated that most of what 
she lost, found its way into the pocket of her favourite 
Sarah. In any case it is certain that her indulgent father 


* Lord Dartmouth’s notes to Burnet, vol. ii., p. 89; Strickland, 
vol, vs, P 898, Mrs. Cornwallis afterwards became Lady Superior of 
the Benedictine Convent at Hammersmith, then under the protection 
of Queen Catherine. 
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paid her debts more than once. All through life she was 
a staunch upholder of the Church of England, which she 
tailed to see had become a political organization as much 
aa a sacred institution intended for the spiritual benefit 
of the people. ‘The Church's wet-nurse, Goody Anne,”* 
was a sincerely religious woman. She strongly opposed 
the appointment of any but devout and devoted clergymen 
to the Episcopate. As Queen, she would never consent to 
make Swift 9 Bishop, though pressed to do so by Harley 
and St. Jobn, who owed him so much. he people clung 
to her and to her sister Mary with deep affection as Pro- 
testants who might yet save them from their Roman 
Catholic father. 

Her first suitor, Prince George of Hanover, had been 
recalled from England by an ambitious father, who wished 
him to marry a more richly endowed princess. Anne was only 
fitteen then, but she never forgave the insult, and for ever 
afterwards entertained the strongest antipathy for her rude, 
il-mannered, and uncouth little suitor, who afterwards 
succeeded her as King George I. When she returned to 
St. James's with her father in 1662, she was attracted by 
the attentions of Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, who wrote 
her verses and love-letters. The King, upon hearing of 
this, immediately sent him to Tangier, and although the 
Princess was married soon afterwards to a husband she 
loved, she continued all through her after-life to take an 
interest in the postical lover of her girlhood.+ 

Charles was aot this time anxious to allay the com- 
motion caused by his brother's open practice of Popery and 
his own suspected leanings towards it. He thought he could 
not do this more effectually than by marrying his young 


+ Horace Walpole thus styles her in one of his letters, vol. vii., p. 55, 
Cunningham's edition, 

+ He afterwards became Duke of Buckingham, and married Anne's 
illegitimate half-sister, Catherine, the curious daughter of James by 
Catherine Sedley, whose house has now becn converted into Buckingham 
Palace. 
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niece to a Protestant prince. The marriage of Mary to 
William of Orange, although it was in opposition to her 
father's wishes, had been most popular, and the King now 
thought of a Protestent husband for the Princess Anne. 
His choice fell upon Prince George, the youngest son of 
Frederick III. of Denmark, and the brother of the reigning 
King, Christion V.* Prince George of Denmark was just 
thirty, very tall, with light hair and fair complexion, and 
on the whole, good-looking, although somewhat marked 
with small-pox, and inclined to be fat. In disposition he 
was good-natured; he had a mild, gontlo tempor, but he 
was lazy, apathetic, dull of intellect, hated business, and 
was too fond of the bottlet Charles said of him: ‘I’ve 
tried him drunk, and I’ve tried him sober, but there's 
nothing in him.’ In fact, he was a heavy, shallow fellow, 
who was no companion for either man or woman. He 
spoke French indifferently, and English not at all, but he 
had fought valiantly at the Battle of Landen, where he 
saved his brother from being taken prisoner. William 
of Orango was furious when he heard of this proposed 
marriage. He did sll in his power to prevent it, and 
seems never to have forgiven the bridegroom, whom he 
hated ever afterwards. 

‘The arrangements for the wedding were soon completed, 
and Churchill was ordered to Denmark to conduct the 
Prince in state to his new home. The royal yachts 
anchored at Gluckstadt, near the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the bridegroom-elect embarked. During hia stay in Hol- 
stein, Churchill took part in several councils of war which 
Christian V. held to consider the disturbed state of the 
Continent near the Danish frontier, and upon taking leave, 
the King presented him with a sword sot with diamonds 
and a ring worth five or six hundred pounds. After a 

* Christian V. died 4, 9, 1609. 

t+ Evelyn. 

t The Danish army was then said to consist of from twenty to 


twonty-five thousand very good troops. Historical MSS., Appendix to 
Seventh Report, p. 865. 
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somewhat stormy passage, Prince George reached London, 
bringing with him Charles, Colonel Churchill's younger 
lrother, who had accompanied the Prince in his previous 
visit to England in 1679. Ten years before that visit he 
had entered King Christian's household as 5 page. 

The marriage took place in St. James’s Chapel, at 
10 o’clock p.m. on St. Anne’s Day, and was celebrated 
with great pomp and festivities. The King settled £20,000 
a year on the bride, and purchased the ‘ Cockpit ' for her as 
a residence.* That old house stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Treasury Offices in Downing Street, and opened 
into St. James’s Park. Oliver Cromwell had lived there for 
some time, and not long before the Restoration Parliament 
had presented it to General Monk for his life.t 

Before ber marriage, when the establishment of her 
household waa under discussion, she begged her father to 
make Sarah Churchill one of her Bedchamber Ladies. He 
consented, although there is reason to believe that his 
brother-in-law, Lord Rochester—who, with all his family, 
hated the Churchills—endeavoured to persuade him not 
to accede to this request. The result was communicated to 
Sarah by the Princess in the following note : 

‘The Duke has just come in as you were gone, and made 
no difficulties, but has promised me that I shall have you, 
which I assure you is a great joy to me: I should say 
a great deal for your kindness in offering it, but I am not 
good ot compliments.’ 

From this it is evident that Sarah had herself in the frat 
instance proposed the arrangement. 

The salary attached to this position was only £200 per 
annum, but at that time even this small addition to their 

* When James became King he increaseil her allowance to £80,000 
n yeur, a sum larger than the income of the richest English noble of 
that time, ‘Tho total revenue of England was then only about two 
and a half millions sterling per annum. 

+ Ithad been built by Henry VIII. as a cockpit, outside the Holbein 


Gate, and was afterwards converted into a place for dramatic enter- 
tainments, for which purpose it was used to the time of the Civil War. 
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income was most acceptable. This appointment had a con- 
siderable bearing upon the Churchills’ future career, for it 
apparently induced them to abandon finally their renewed 
intention of retiring from Court altogether and settling 
down into @ country life at St. Albans. 

‘When Lady Clarendon went with her husband to Ireland 
in 1685, Sarah Churchill took her place as first Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Princess Anne, a promotion which 
doubled her salary. 

Anne preferred Sarah Churchill to all the other ladies of 
her household, who, it must be admitted, were very unin- 
teresting. She had long entertained particular dislike 
for Lady Clarendon, whom Sarah describes as one who 
‘looked like a madwoman and talked like a scholar';* and 
Sarah herself both hated and feared the whole Clarendon 
family. 

In recognition of his consent to Anne’s marriage, James 
was now once more appointed Lord High Admiral and a 
Privy Councillor, He took Anne with him to Portsmouth 
when he went to inspect the fleet, and on their return 
journey they stayed at the Palace of Winchester, where 
‘Anne wrote the following letters to her beloved Lady 
Charehill : “Winchester, September 20.—I writ to you last 
Wednesday from on board the yacht, and left my letter on 
Thursday morning at Portsmouth to go by the post, to be as 
good as my word in writing to my dear Lady Churchill by 
the first opportunity. I was in o great haste when I writ, 
that I fear what I said was nonsense, but I hope you will 
have so much kindness for me as to forgive it. If you will 
not let me have the satisfaction of hearing from you again 
before I see you, let me beg of you not to call me “ your 
Highness” at every word, but be as free with mo as one 
friend ought to be with another. And you can never give 
me any greater proof of your friendship than in telling me 
your mind freely in all things, which I do beg you to do; 
and if it were in my power to serve you nobody would be 

* +The Conduet.” 
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more ready than myself. 1 am all impatience for Wednes- 
day; till when, farewell.’ 

A little later on Anne arranged that in future they should 
address one another under feigned names, so that all 
difference of rank might be suppressed in their corre- 
spondence. Sarah writes: ‘She grew uneasy to be treated 
by me with the form and ceremony due to her rank: nor 
could she bear from me the sound of words which implied 
in them distance and superiority. It was this turn of mind 
which made her one day propose to me that whenever I 
should happen to be absent from her we might in all our 
letters write ourselves by feigned namos, such as would 
import nothing of distinction of rank between us. Morley 
and Freeman were the names her fancy hit upon ; and she 
left me to choose by which of them I would be called. My 
frank, open temper naturally led me to pitch upon Free- 
man, and so the Princess took the other; and from this 
time Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman began to converse a8 
equals, made so by affection and friondship.’* 

In course of time Anne grew to think that she could not 
live without the society of her dearly loved companion, who, 
unknown to her, had already obtained complete dominion 
over her mind. The very obstinacy of Anne’s character 
rendered her more completely subservient to whomsoever 
happened at the moment to be her favourite, while at the 
same time she became less liable to fall under the influ- 
ence of others. At this early period of their friendship 
Sarah could not have been influenced by any hope that 
the Princess Anne might become Queen; and, hesides, 
the insatiable ambition with which she is so commonly 
charged had certainly no existence in the early days of her 
married life, She may have been able to perceive in her 
husband many of those qualities which lead to success, but 
as yet she could have had no expectation of the greatness 
in store for him. 

Her extreme frankness seoms to have been her greatest 

* (The Conduot,’ p. 14. 
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charm in the eyes of Anne, who, above all things, craved 
for the close intimacy of a true friend. Anne was one of 
those women who cannot stand alone. Like ivy, she 
required something strong to cling to, and the force of will 
possessed by Sarah marked her out as the friend and com- 
panion she needed. She had many friends amongst the 
Ministers and courtiers by whom she was habitually sur- 
rounded ; but the reasoning of a clever man who tried per- 
suagion could exercise no influence over her, though to the 
personal control of the woman upon whom she leaned for 
the time being, her warm and emotional heart was always 
open. But if that woman was to maintain her influence 
she must never leave her, and it was here that Sarah 
Churchill made her great mistake. Shrewd as she was in 
most things, she did not perceive this peculiarity of tem- 
perament in the mistress whom she first led gently and 
subsequently bullied, and ahe foolishly allowed another, 
who never left the Queen for a day, to usurp the power 
over her which had once been exclusively her own. Sarah's 
ehildren and her domestic duties made frequent calls upon 
her time, and often required her to be long away from 
Court. Had she remained there constantly, not all the 
waiting women in England, or even any display of temper 
on her part, could have destroyed the paramount influence 
she so long exercised over the Queen. Sarah herself 
described Anne's friendship as the flame of an extravagant 
passion that extinguished itself either in indifference or 
aversion. 

The contrast between the characters of the Queen and 
Sarah doubtless contributed to cement their friendship and 
lend it an intensity rare indeed in the intimacy of women. 
But there was no real equslity in their partnership. Anne 
might imagine that she had placed their social relations 
upon a level, but she could not make herself the intellectual 
match of her lady-in-waiting. Although Mre, Morley and 
Mrs. Freeman might converse and correspond with all the 


* familiarity of social equals, Sarah's strong will and force of 
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character gave her complete mastery over the mediocre 
intelligence of the Princess whom she served. Anne en- 
joyed this feeling of dependence; she allowed herself to 
be not only led, but governed, and even kissed the hand 
that ruled her. In their earliest intimacy, when they 
played together as children of six and eleven years old 
respectively, it was not so much the difference of age that 
gave Sarah sway over her young companion—although a 
difference of five years means much in the nursery and 
schoolroom—it was the quick decision and energy of the 
elder which enabled her to exert such unquestioned 
authority over the dull-witted Princess. Sarah telle us how 
from the first Anna had singled her out as the favourite 
companion of her infancy. The bluntness of Sarah, who 
prided herself that she never flattered either man or 
woman, seems to have acted like magic upon the weak- 
ness of Anne’s character. The Princess required a ruler, 
and she found one for the time in her beloved Sarah 
Churchill. 

Restored once more to hia former offices under the Crown 
and to his Royal brother's favour, James wished to reward 
the skilful negotintor who had largely contributed to bring 
about this happy change in his position. He knew from 
the King how strenuously Churchill had ever pleaded 
his cause, and that he had done so without boring that 
easily-wearied voluptuary. James pressed to have him 
made a peer, and Charles consented—the more readily that 
he liked him personally, and appreciated his diplomatic 
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skill and tactfal address. Churchill was accordingly 4} 12, 1639. 


created Baron Aymouth in the kingdom of Scotland, and 
as a further reward he was given command of the Third 
‘Troop of Horse Guards. 

Whilst the Princess Anne and her dear Mrs. Freeman 
were at Tunbridge, Churchill sent the following letter to his 
wife. It was written from his house at St. Albans, where 
Sarah had left their children, and illustrates the domestic 
side of his character, which we are too apt to overlook: 
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‘Friday.—I received yesterday a letter which I did not 
expect, for I did not think that you would heve complained 
this time of my want of writing, for I have not failed one 
day since Tcame. My Lady Sunderland’s housekeeper by 
her lady’s order brought a bottle of [illegible] for the 
children to drink, but I think it is too hot for their 
stomachs, so that I keep it for my own drinking, unless 
you send me word that they may drink it, You cannot 
imagine how I am pleased with the children, for they 
having nobody but their maid, they are so fond of me that 
when I am at home they will be always with me, and 
kissing and hugging me. Their heats are quite gone, 80 
that against you come home they will be in beauty. Hf 
there be room I will come on Monday, so that you neod not 
write on Sunday. Miss is pulling me by the arm that she 
may write to her dear mama, go that I will say no more, 
only beg that you will love me always so well as I love you, 
and then we cannot but be happy. [The following words 
apparently written by a child, its hand being guided.) I 
kiss your hands, my dear mama. Harriot.'—Addressed : 
‘For my Lady Churchill, at the Princess's at Tunbridge.’ 

Charles now governed without a Parliament, and, having 
deprived London and the other cities of their charters, he 
was master of the position. Thenceforward he virtually 
appointed the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
the municipal authorities in all the large towns of the 
kingdom, and being able to pack the juries in trials where 
the Crown or its authority was coneerned, he could ensure 
the conviction of all whom he wished to punish. Herein he 
was greatly assisted by unworthy judges, who, being de- 
pendent upon his goodwill, were but too ready to do hia 
bidding. In fact, the Crown, which brooked no opposition, 
seemed for the time to have crushed the spirit of the 
people, while the cruel violation of their liberties drove 
many of England's noblest sons to conspire against the 
Royal brothers. In this eventful year, Lord Russell, Alger- 
non Sidney, and some other leading men died at the hands 
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of the executioner for their complicity in what is commonly 
known as the Rye House Plot. Lord Essex also, whilst a 
prisoner in the Tower, died under what wore considered 
suspicious eireamstances. The King and the Duke of York 
were actunlly in the Tower at the time, having gone there 
to visit that ancient royal fortress and palace." 

Throughout this year, whilst James was inciting the 
King to despotic measures, William was untiring in urging 
him to call Parliament together, knowing that the final 
exclusion of James from the succession would be ons of its 
first measures. It was not love for England or liberty that 
prompted this advice, but rather anxiety to see his wife 
declared heir to the Crown, for William, like most men of 
the time, was a self-secker. 


* It was publicly announced that Essex had committed auieide, but 
it wns generally thought he had been murdered. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DEATH OF KING CHARLES, AND SUCCESSION OF JAMES II. 


James's speech in Council well roceived—His determinetion to have his 
own way—Wants money—Sends Churchill to Paris on # mission to 
Lewis—Coronation of James—Churchill made an English Peer— 
James attends Muse openly—Churehill's house at St, Alban's—Is 
made Governour of the Hudson Bay Company. 


Ow Friday, the festival of St. Anne, 1685, died the witty 
and worthless Charles II. His stupid brother, equally 
ignoblo and far loss amiable and agreeable as a companion, 
succeeded him as James IL. Some yoars before one of the 
ablest and most upright of contemporary Englishmen had 
predicted that his accession would mean the end of the 
world.* 

‘The exertions of Shaftesbury and the party led by him 
before his imprisonment had been all in vain. In spite of 
the most earnest efforts, they had failed to aceomplish the 
exclusion of James from the throne, either by law or by 
foree. Tho baffled and embarrassed exclusionists now 
flocked to Whitehall, and endeavoured by obsequiousness 
to make the new King forget their former hostility. Their 
reception was not cordial, and they were made to feel that 
the King would not forget their behaviour to the Duke. of 
York. 

It is difficult to say what were the real feelings of the 
nation at the King's death. ‘The dread of having a Roman 
Catholic King was so great that even those who denounced 


* Sir William Temple. 
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Charles for his private immorality and public crimes received 
the news with sorrow and dismay. 

James's speech to his council on the afternoon of his 
brother's death was a solemn lie, inasmuch as he promised 
to stand by the liberties of his poople and to protect their 
established religion, But the impression it made every. 
where was good. Who would doubt the word of an English 
King ?—‘ whieh’ (with all revereneo be it spoken) ‘is as 
sacred as my text,’ said Dr. Sharp in his sermon upon the 
occasion.* 

His subserviency to the priests waa so well known abroad 
that the Spanish Ambassador at his first audience warned 
him to beware of them as counsellors in matters of State. 
James, in a tury, asked him ‘if in Spain men sought 
advice from their confessors.’ ‘Yes, we do,’ was the 
reply, ‘and that is why our affairs go so ill.’t ‘The Ambas- 
sador went on to advise moderation, but James answered : 
«Twill lose all or win all, and that resolve cost him his 
crown. Charles was wiser, for when on his death-bed he 
gave James the key of his strong-box, he warned him ‘not 
to think of introdueing the Romish faith into England, it 
being a thing that was most dangerous and impracticable.’; 

For a time James thought it advisable to retain his 
brother's Ministers in office, but as all of them, with the 
exception of Rochester, had been more or less hostile to bis 
succession, it was not long before changes were announced. 
The two objects he was determined to accomplish were 
bound, sooner or later, to bring him into collision with his 
people: the first was to re-establish the Romish faith, and 
the second to rule absolutely without Parliament. He was 
cunning enough to avoid frightening his Protestant Ministers 
at first. Except Halifax, none of them had anything to urge 
against his roling despotically, and be felt that if he were 
allowed to rule England without a Parliament, he‘would soon 


* Celdmay's ‘ Autobiography.’ 
+ Harris's ‘ William III,’ vol. i., p. 171. 
£ Sir G. Rose's ‘Commentaries on Fox,’ a note to page 88, 
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achieve the other object, which was the paramount aim of 
his life.* But the Ministers, one and all, insisted that Par- 
liament should be called together, and, much as he hated 
the idea, he felt bound to comply. At the same time he 
sent for the French Ambassador, and begged him to oxplain 
to his master that this compliance meant no hostility to 
France. He had been compelled to it, he said, because 
certain revenues granted by the House of Commons had 
lapsed at the King’s death, and could only be reimposed 
by a similar authority. He took occasion to assure Barillon 
that he would always look to Lewis for advice in every 
matter of importance, and would never conse to act in bis 
interosts. 

James was in sore want of money, but even he felt shy in 
asking for it personally. To beg through a third party 
was, however, less unpleasant, so hie brother-in-law, 
Rochester, was told to inform the French Ambassador that 
unless Lewis supplied him with funds he would be at the 
mercy of his Parliament. Barillon was aware that all 
English Parliaments, whether Whig or Tory, High or Low 
Church, were opposed io France and in favour of Holland. 
Ii was, therefore, to the interest of Lewis XIV. that the 
King of England should be as far us possible independent 
of his Parliament, and dependent upon French gold. 
During the long years in which Charles continued to be s 
pensioner of the King of France many secret treaties were 
made between the two Sovereigns. James knew them well, 
and he knew also that Charles had sold England’s goodwill 
for money, and that Lewis had bought it to secure himself 
a free hand in his designs upon Holland and in his deal- 
ing with William. For some time before the death of 

* It was James who hed persuaded Charles to make Sir George 
Savile Viscount Halifax after the first Dutch war. He subsequently 
threw himself entirely into the popular party with Shaftesbury, and 
was accordingly hated by James. He and his brother were great 
friends of John Churchill. He was one of thosa who went bail for 
Marlborough when sent to the Tower in 1692. 

+ Mackintosh, p. 836. 
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Charles II. the French King had become somewhat remies 
in his payments, but upon this important occasion he 
hastened to send James a dole of £20,000." It was very 
acceptable, though by no means as much aa was expected. 
James, however, thought it politic to express his gratitude 
in tearful thanks to the French Ambassador, but he hinted 
at the same time that the amount was not large enough, 
and Barillon so informed his master. To thank Lewis 
personally for this welcome present, James sent Churchill 
to Paris, his ostensible mission being to notify officially to 
the French Court the death of Charles and the accession 
of James.+ The French Ambassador informed his master 
that Churchill was selected for thia duty because he was 
in possession of all particulars bearing upon the secret 
understanding between the two Courts, and because he was 
80 highly esteemed by James. He could therefore, he 
said, better explain many particulars by word of mouth 
than could be done by letter. Barillon ended by warning his 
master that the Envoy had been told to ask for consider- 
able help in money. But, as a matter of fact, Churchill’ 
orders were partly cancelled before his departure, and 
Tames desired that money should not be directly asked for. 

Lord Churchill waa received and lodged at Versailles 
with all the honour due to an ‘Envoy Extraordinary from 
his Majesty of Great Britain.’} He bad audience of the 
‘most Christian King,’ and was attended by most of the 
English gentlemen in Paris, clad in the deopest mourning.§ 
Ho was officially received by the Dauphin, and by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Orleans., Three doys 


* The exact sum was 500,000 livres, which is about the equivalent 
‘of £20,000. 

+ Barillon to Lewis, 28 2, 1685 and 28, 2, 1685, Seo Fox's 
‘James IL.’ 

f Ina letter from R. Tempest, dated Paris, ;%, 3, 1685, it is stated 
that, ‘Milor Schurehil a este bien regale ici de plusieurs seigneurs de la 
Cour.’ F. 0. Papers, Rolle Office, France, No. 807 of 1685. 

§ F. 0. Papers of 1685, bundle 807 in Rolls Office. 

| London Gasetle. 
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afterwards he formally took leave of these august personages, 
and quitting Paris, set out for England with a letter to his 
master, in which Lewis thus referred to him: ‘As I 
eannot doubt you will give to his report the same credence 
that I have given to what he communicated to me from 
you, I refer you to him for the rest, and particularly for 
the confidence which you may place in my friendship.’ * 

Churchill was directed by James to observe every cere- 
mony used at his official reception, as it was his intention 
to receive the French Ambassador in England with exactly 
similar formality. This plan was punctiliously carried out 
upon the arrival of Marshal de Large, who came to England 
in the same yacht with Churchill to congratulate James 
upon his aecession.t Referring to James's proceedings at 
this period, the French King said that, notwithstanding all 
tho fine things given out in his name, ‘he was as willing to 
take French gold as his brother had been.’ 

It was upon this occasion that Churchill, in a conversa- 
tion with Lord Galway upon James’s attitude towards the 
Church of Rome, said: ‘If the King should attempt to 
change our religion I will instantly quit his service."} In 
this notable and solemn declaration is to be found the key- 
note of all his subsequent conduct to James II., and of his 
action at the Revolution. 

As Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Churchill assisted at 
James's coronation. The ceremony took place on St. 
George’a Day with great pomp; but when the crown was 
placed on the King’s head it tottered and nearly tumbled 
off, to the dismay of the Queen and other superstitious 
persons present.§ Amongst the many ill-omens which are 


* Translation given by Coxe from the original in the Mallet Papers. 

+ Lediard, F. 0. Papers in Rolla Court, France, No, 807 of 1685. 

t Burnet, vol. iii, p. 218. 

§ In the London Gazette the following advertisement appeared im- 
mediately after the Coronation: ‘Lost, at their Majestion Coronation, 
the button of his Majesty's Sceptre set about with twenty-four emell 
diainonde, three rubies and three emeralds; a pendant pearl from his 
Majesty's Crown,’ ete,—London Gazette, No. 2,080. 
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said to have marked the day’s proceedings, it was dis- 


Charen 


covered that the wind had rent the flag on the White **XIV- 


Tower when it was hoisted to announce that James had 
been crowned.* 

In the following month, to reward Churchill for all his 
faithfal services, James made him an English peer. Intro- 
duced to the House of Peers by Lords Maynard and Butler 
of Weston, he took his seat as Baron Churchill of Sand- 
ridge, in the county of Herts. Sir Winston Churchill was 
at the same time appointed Deputy-Lieutenant for Dorset- 
shire. 

James having mounted the throne without open opposi- 
tion from any quarter, now thought himself strong enough to 
throw off the mask in the matter of his religion. .The 
celebration of the Mass was forbidden by law, yet the very 
Sunday after his accession he attended Mass in state. He 
now addressed himeelf to the abrogation of the Test Act. 
The steps which he took with this object are described in a 
subsequent chapter. 

James's first, and indeed his only, Parliament met in 
May. It was Joyal and profoundly obsequious, for he had 
taken every precaution to have it packed with his friends, 
including four of the Churchill family—Sir Winston and 


1685, 


his son George, Sir John, and William Churchill. The x 6, 168. 


King’s speech from the throne was dictatorial, and almost 
threatening in tone, though he assured his hearers that he 
possessed ‘a true English heart.’ Tho nationality of his 
heart apparently varied according to the audience whose 


local pride he wished to flatter. Barillon, a month later, ¥% 7, 1685. 


reports to his master that James had said to him: ‘He 
had eaten King Lewis's bread, that he had been brought 
up in France, and that his heart was French.’ Charles II. 
used to read his speech ; this was an innovation on an old 
custom, but he excused himself by saying that he could not 


* Dr. Goo, Hicks, in a lottor to Dr. Charlit, dated 4-3, 1719. The 


canopy carried over the King’s head broke, and hia son by his mistress 
Sedley died that day. 
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look in the face those from whom he had so frequently to 
beg large sums of money. James had no such qualms, 
and be now openly demanded to have settled on him for 
life the revenues thet his brother had enjoyed, and he con- 
claded by informing Parliament that the Duke of Argyle 
had landed in the Highlands with an armed following. 

The House of Commons, though it would not tolerate 
rebellion, hesitated to make a settlement for life upon a 
Roman Catholic Sovereign. But in the end its servility 
overcame its caution, and the demand was granted without 
conditions. It was unanimously voted that the House 
relied with confidence on the King’s royal word to rule by 
law, and to support the Church of England, for, they said, 
the Protestant religion was dearer to them than their lives. 

Whon not in attendance at Court, Lord and Lady Churchill 
now passed their time in Holywell House, their newly-built 
home at St. Albans.* Here Churchill thoroughly enjoyed 
a domestic country lif, and found unqualified pleasure in 
his wife's society and in the companionship of his children, 
with whom he dearly loved to romp and play. Like a 
good country gentleman, he began to take a useful part 
in local business, especially in the municipal affairs of 
St. Albans. Soon sfter his return from France, James, at 
his request, granted a new charter for that ancient town, 
nnd Lord Churchill was appointed High Steward in room 
of Sir Harbottle Grimston.t In the Corporation Minute 
Book Churchill’s name is, signed to the ‘Declaration 
against the Solemn Lesgue and Covenant’—an oath that 
all who accepted office were obliged to take in accordanca 
with an Act of Parliament passed soon after the Restora- 


* Thia new house was rated in the Corporation books at £50, the 
highest rated house in the perish, Ho paid £11 5s, per annum as rates 
for it—A. E. Gibbs, Esq. 

+ The Corporation Records of St. Albans. ‘The feo of this office 
was one ‘broad gold piece, worth £1 8s. 6d.’ It bad at various times 
been held by remarkable men: the Lond High Treaturer Burghley, 
Lord Ellesmere, when Lord Chancellor, the grest Sir Francis Bacon, 
‘William, Earl of Salisbury, ote. 
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tion. Throngh Lord Churchill’s interest his sailor brother 
George was returned as member for the town, and retained 
the seat until 1708. 

Churchill had always been in the habit of speculating 
in shares, and generally with considerable success. He 
at this time had ‘an adventure ’—or, as we should now 
say, bought £1,200 worth of shares in the Hudson’s Bay 
Trading Company, which had been incorporated by royal 
charter in 1670. The company was paying from 10 to 50 
per cent. per annum.* James, and later on William LII., 
owned stock in it, and various people about the Court fol- 
lowed their example. Churchill's ability and great business 
capacity soon won for him the position of Governour of the 
company, in succession to Prinee Rupert, who had occupied 
the chair since its incorporation, and, doubtless, the expe- 
rience which he thus obtained was of great use to him 
subsequently. Those who are accustomed to the practice 
of war fully understand that no one can conduct a campaign 
or administer an army successfully who is not a thoroughly 
good man of business. 


* Sir Donald Smith, now the Governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, has kindly furnished me with this information. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


EARL OF ARGYLE LANDS IN SCOTLAND.—I8 TAKEN AND 
BEHEADED. 


Monmouth in Holland, under the influence of Argyle. 


To please his brother, Charles had banished Monmouth " 
early in the previous year, The exile took up his abode 
in Holland, where, in company with his mistress, Lady 
Wentworth, he stayed until the death of Charles in the 
following winter.* He was now thirty-six years of age, 
and, after a dissipated youth, was settling down to domestic 
life. Spoilt and potted by an indulgent father, he had 
sown his wild oats surrounded by servile courtiers. Though 
a man of no real worth, his genial disposition and fondness 
for hounds, horses, and all kinds of English sport had won 
for him the love and good wishes of the English people, 
who eaw in their ‘ Protestant Duke’ a possible King, who 
might save them from the Duke of York and his priests. 
As the Protestants outnumberod the Roman Catholics in 
Great Britain by about fifty to one, Monmouth was naturally 
regarded by James as a dangerous rival. ‘Throughout life 
it was his fate to be alternately the plaything of cruel 
fortune, the dupe of flatterers, and the idol of dissolute 

* Lady Harriot Wentworth was Baroness Nettlestead in her own 
right and heiress of her grandfather, the Earl of Wentworth, who died 
in 1867, her father having died before that year. Sho was also heiresa 
to her other grandfather, the Earl of Cleveland. She died of a broken 
hart nine months after her lover's execution. Barillon says she had 
wchild by Monmouth. 
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ladies, as well as the tool of religious zealots and designing 
politician. Shortly after the Restoration he and James 
had, it was said, both aspired to the favours of the same 
lady, who naturally preferred the young and fascinating 
nephew to the ogling, middle-aged uncle. This circum. 
stance may have served to embitter their personal relations, 
but the real cause of their hostility was the fact that both 
aspired to the Crown. 

In Holland Monmouth was thrown much into the society 
of the unfortunate Earl of Argyle, who had fled thither 
to escape the death to which he had been condemned 
by James in Scotland after an infamously unjuet trial. 
Argyle, who thirsted for revenge, found himself in Holland 
the centre of a crowd of discontented Protestant plotters. 
He soon obtained complete influence over the confiding 
Monmouth, and it was agreed between them that if both 
should still be in banishment when the King died, Argyle 
should raise the standard of revolt in Scotland, and 
Monmouth should do the same in England. Accordingly, 
upon the unexpected death of Cherles IL., and the un- 
opposed accession of James, the two conspirators deter- 
mined to carry out their agreement without delay. 
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Argyle started for Scotland early in May, and before ~ 6, 1685. 


setting out extracted a promise from Monmouth that he 
would sail for England in a few days to carry out his 
share in the plot. But Monmouth was not in a position 
to do this, for he wanted everything requisite for a serious 
enterprise. Ho had neither arms, military stores, ships, 
nor money wherewith to buy them. Had it not been for 
his promise, he would certainly have postponed the attempt, 
as his friends in England had not as yet beon made fully 
aware of his plans, nor were any adequate preparations for 
a rising completed. 

Argyle’s following wes small, and the chiefs who did 
rally to his standard soon quarrelled amongst themselves. 
His attempt was an utter failure. He was taken prisoner, 
and boheaded at Edinburgh in June. 
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Lord Churchill took so leading a part in the suppression 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, that it is desirable I should enter 
somewhat fully into its history. The ease with which these 
risings in favour of Protestantism were put down had a 
buneful influence upon James's policy, and led him on to 
those acts of tyrannous folly which directly brought about 
the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MONMOUTH PREPARES TO INVADE ENGLAND. 


Ferguson the Plotter—Monmouth has party at home—His want of 
money—He embarks—His unfitnesa for the command of such an 
expedition, 


Witttam, as soon as he heard that James had been pro- 
claimed King without opposition, ordered Monmouth to 
quit Holland. He knew that this step would be highly 
appreciated by his father-in-law, with whom it was then 
his interest to stand well, In the far iature he still saw 
the possibility of the crown of England devolving upon 
his wife, the Princess Royal. He had already schemed 
to bring this about, and he meant to continue his efforts 
upon every favourable opportunity. But the fulfilment 
of his hopes depended upon many changes and chances 
in the whirligig of time, whereas at the moment it was 
of the first importance that he should deal with the facts 
which immediately confronted him. His political existence, 
and that of his beloved country, were seriously threatened 
by Lewis XIV., and his most urgent need at this juncture 
was material help in troops and ships. Although the Pro- 
testant ruler of a Protestant State, it was just possible, he 
thought, that a King who was at once his uncle and his 
father-in-law might be disposed to afford him help, Catholic 
though James was. 

It has been repeatedly denied by William’s admirers that 
he was cognizant of Monmouth’s aims or intentions; but 
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it is tolerably certain that he, as well as James, was quite 
aware that Argyle and Monmouth had arranged for a 
simultaneous rising in Scotland and in England.* How- 
ever, that he had not shared their secrets or countenanced 
their plans, is proved by Monmouth'’s own dying declara- 
tion. On the other hand it is certain, that up to the 
accession of James, William had evinced no disposition 
to further his father-in-law's interests by arresting the 
conspirators. He had not even told James what he knew 
of their plans and proceedings, and had steadily refused 
to expel Monmouth from Dutch territory. Even now, 
whilst assuring James of his wish to serve him, he allowed 
Argyle and Monmouth to start from a Dutch port with 
an interval of three weeks between their respective 
departures, well knowing their destinations and in- 
tentions. Common-sense told the astute William that 
the crazy plans of Argyle and Monmouth must end in 
feilure—a failure which would be to his advantage. It 
would remove from his path a rival for the English 
crown who was the favourite Protestant candidate; it 
would keep alive and strengthen the Protestant sentiment, 
already strong in England; it could not fail to intensify the 
wide-spread abhorrence of Popery; and, above all, it would 
give James an opportunity, of which he would be quick 
to avail himself, of putting the insurrection down with a 
eruel severity that could not fail to make him and his 
religion still more odious to all classes of his subjects. 
There can be no doubt that William did not wish Monmouth 
success. Had it been otherwise, he would certainly have 
delayed the despatch from Holland of the six British 
regiments for which James applied as soon as he 
heard that Argyle had reached Scotland. William sent 
them to England without demur ; he even offered to send 


* Echard, Hallam and others hold William to have known nothing 
of Argyle’s and Monmouth’s intentions, but James asserts that he did, 
and ‘hod promised to send some eupply of arms, ete., after him,' 
Clarke's * Life of James II," vol. ii., p. 24. 
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some good Dutch troops also, and to take command himself 
of the army that was to operate against Monmouth. He 
was evidently sincere ; and in making these offers he could 
not have been influenced, as it is sometimes said that he 
was, by Monmouth’s assumption of the royal title contrary 
to the terms of some supposed agrooment between them. 
When Bentinck made these proposals in William’s name 
to King James, Monmouth had not yet proclaimed himself 
King. 

Compelled by William to leave Holland, Monmouth took 
up bis abode at Brussels. Hunted from that city by the 
Spanish authorities, who were moved by his uncle James, 
he hid himself in Amsterdam. It was there that he 
arranged with Argyle and the other conspirators the details 
of the plot for the simultaneous invasion of England and 
Scotland.* One of the chief movers in thia undertaking 
was the notorious Seotch minister, Robert Ferguson, 
commonly known as ‘The Plotter.’ He hed been chaplain 
and factotum to Lord Shaftesbury ; and, deeply implicated 
in the Rye House Plot, he had fed to Holland, where he 
lived in an atmosphere of conspiracy. He was the Judas 
in Dryden's ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ but bo finally 


changed sides, and ended his days as a scheming Jacobite. - 


Being at this time, however, a Protestant enthusiast, he 
obtained a considerable influence over Monmouth, and 
used it to incite him to rebellion. God, he said, would 
never forsake those who fought in His sacred cause and in 
that of liberty. Though full of subtlety, he lacked wisdom 
and common-sense, and a more dangerous adviser for a man 
of Monmouth’s calibre it would be difficult to imagine.+ 


+ Tho Englich refogees who took the lead in all these schemes were 
Lord Grey of Werke, Sir J. Cookran, Colonel Holins, Captain Mathews, 
Mr. Wade of Bristol, Rimbolt, Daw and Ferguson (‘The Plotter’). 

+ He belonged to an old Scottish family. His father had been 
M.P. for Inverary in the first Scotch Parliament of the Restoration. 
Tt was he who composed that long, badly-worded proclamation which 
Monmouth published upon landing, in which he accused James of 
having murdered his own brother the King. 
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At the end of April William wrote to Rochester, assuring 
him on his word of honour that he did not know if Mon- 
mouth were still in Holland. Should he find him, he 
would, he said, at once order him to quit the country. 
Three weeks afterwards, by James's directions, a circular 
was sent to all the county authorities of England and 
Scotland enjoining vigilance, as it was known that Argyle 
had sailed for Scotland, and it was thought that a descent 
upon some part of the North of England might be 
attempted by Monmouth with a view to join him. There 
is no doubt that Monmouth's intention to raise the standard 
of rebellion was known in the West at least two or three 
weeks before he landed at Lyme Regis. On June 1 the 
Mayor of Taunton wrote to warn the Mayor of Exeter 
that he had ascertained from intercepted letters that an 
immediate rising in the West was in contemplation. Up 
to the last, so well was Monmouth's secret kept by his 
followers, that it was generally believed his attempt at 
insurrection would be made in the northern counties, where 
he waa popular and possessed many friends. 

Monmouth wanted arms, but, above all, he needed 
money. Had William favoured his enterprise, he could, 
at least in secret, have helped him financially. To raise 
money, Monmouth pawned his own jewels and those of 
his mistress for 82,000 guilders (£2,788). The English 
refugees subscribed what they could, and, amongst others, 
the great Locke gave £400. But the total amount col- 
lected was ridiculously small when compared with the 
magnitude of the undertaking and the issues involved. 
With the money so obtained, Monmouth purchased what 
arms and military equipment he could, including four 
small field-pieces, which constituted all his artillery.t He 


+ Historical MSS., Fifth Report, p. 871. 

+ He paid £3,000 for these four field-guns, 1,500 cuirassos, 1,500 
swords, pikes and muskets, small number of carbines and pistols, and 
some 200 barrels of powder. His advisara persuaded him that those 
‘who were to join him on landing would all come well armod. 
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foolishly bought 1,500 breastpieces, which were of no use Cuarrex 
to him. They were left at Lyme Regis when he marched **XV! 
for Taunton. Muskets or matehlocks would have served 1688. 
his purpose better than armour, for which his peasant 
followers did not care. For the hire of the 82-gun 
frigate in which he himself sailed he paid £5,500. Had 
William given him arms and accoutrements for, say, 20,000 
men, the rebellion might have had a very different ending. 

About 2 o'clock on Sunday morning, May 24, Monmouth 4-4, 1685. 
and his friends left Amsterdam in a lighter for the three 
shipa which he had previously sent on to the Texel. His 
party numbered about seventy persons, including his 
private chaplain, Mr. Hooke, an Independent preacher, 
who subsequently became a Roman Catholic, and a devoted 
adherent of James II., whom he followed into sxile.* 
Head-winds retarded the lighter, and it was not until 
Saturday that she reached the ships. After some diffi- ¥-4, 1685. 
culties with the Dutch authorities, who, instigated by the 
English Ambassador, wished to detain the ships, they 
weighed anchor at daybreak on the following morning, 
and sailed for the English coast.t The wind and weather 
were unfavourable, and no fewer than twelve days were 
spent at sea before they anchored in the bay off the little 
village of Lyme Regis, only a few miles distant from 
John Churchill's birthplace. James had given his fleet 
strict orders to keep the sharpest possible look-out for 
Monmouth’s little squadron; yet for twelve days it beat 
about the Channel without being discovered, and finally 
reached a port where its men and military stores were 
landed, not only without interruption, but without the fact 
heing even discovered by any one of James’s numerous 
ships of war. 

The day after Monmouth quitted Amsterdam, William 


+ Ho entered the French army, and rose to be & Lieutenant-General. 

+ Colonel Bovis Skelton waa then our Ambassador at the Haguo, 
In the previons reign ha had heen compalled to leave the army because 
he waa & Roman Catholic. 
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sent to Rochester a full detail of the plan for the intended 
risinge in Scotland and England, and Bentinck on the 
same day reported to him that Monmouth’s destination 
was the West of England. William added most solemnly 
that neither he nor the Princess Mary had been in any way 
privy to the schemes. 

Although William offered to help James in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, there was a strong feeling in 
Holland in its favour. Prayera were offered up in many 
churches asking God to bles an undertaking which 
thousands of pious people believed to be conceived in the 
interests of true religion. 

Though personally brave and a favourite with his men, 
Monmouth lacked the qualities of a leader. He was want- 
ing in firmness and decision, and especially in that force 
of character which inapires others with confidence in their 
leader’s views. He had seen but little of war; he had 
served exclusively with regular troops; and from the first 
he had evinced a want of confidence in the raw levies who 
rallied to his standard. He was one of that sort of cut- 
and-dried, old-fashioned officers, who could not believe 
it possible that badly-armed, slovenly-looking regiments, 
untrained in the formal evolutions of a regular army, 
could be of any real military value. To officers of his 
class it was, and still is, heresy to hold that a man can 
be capable of doing a soldier's work unless he is dressed 
like a cockatoo, and drilled to stand like a ramrod, with his 
nose in the sir. Monmouth was not the man to lead a 
desperate enterprise, in which success depended upon the 
rapid conversion into soldiers of dull West-Country peasants. 
No one knew this better than the astute Prince of Orange, 
who had lately had ample opportunities of gauging hia 
character and capacity. 

From the first Monmouth seems to have been fully 
conscious of the difficulties and dangers of the enterprise 
into which he had been driven by the importunity of 
Argyle, by the fiery preaching of Ferguson, and by the 
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pleadings of the numerous British oxiles in Holland. 
Dangerous and desporate ventures call for a leader endowed 
with natural genius for war, and with inborn qualifications, 
of which Monmouth possessed none. 

The only man of any note who landed with him was 
Forde, Lord Grey of Werke.* He had long been one of 
Monmouth’s supporters, though he had good reason to 
believe that the ‘Protestant Duke’ bad been his wife's 
lover.+ To him Monmouth, unfortunately for his cause, 
gave the command of all his mounted men, for his conduct 
in action affords good grounds for the accusation of cowardice 
so freely alleged against him. After his capture he was 
despicable enough to buy his unworthy life by giving 
evidence to secure the conviction of brave men who had 
believed in and followed him. 


+ He was bom 1054, and died 37-4, 1701. He waa a coward, and 
= bad man all round. In 1682 he seduced his sister-inlaw, Lady 
Henrietta, daughter of George, Earl of Berkeley, and on 3¢ 8, 1682, 
had carried her off—she was only eighteen years of age—from her 
father’s house, the Durdane, at Epsom. Pardoned by James for tho 
part he took in Monmouth’s rebellion, he was ereated Earl of Tanker 
ville, in 1695, by William III., who also made him a Privy Councillor 
and afterwards Lord Privy Soal. His only child—a deughter—marricd 
Charles Bennet, Lord Osvulston, who in 1714 wes created Earl of 
Tankerville, Ho was the ‘cold Caleb’ of ‘Absalom and Acbitophel.’ 
He was a zealous Exclosionist, and had heen concerned in the Rye 
Honse Plot. 
+ Henry Sidney's Diary, by Blencowe, vol. i., pp. 287, 268. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MONMOUTH LANDS AT LYME REGIS, AND CHURCHILL TATES 
THE FIELD AGAINST HIM. 


Churchill's activity— Encounter with the rebela—The Militia dis- 
affects ‘Feversham supersedes Churchill in command—Fover- 
sham's character—He reuches Bristol. 


Ar 4 am. of Saturday, June 18, an express reached 
London to announce that Monmouth had landed at Lyme 
Regis two days before.* It came from the Mayor of that 
little Dorsetshire seaport, and was dated June 11, ‘near 
twelve at night,’ from Honiton, to which place he had 
ridden on his way to Exeter to inform the Duke of 
Albemarle, the Lord-Lieutenant of Devon, of Monmouth’s 
landing. Two other loyal burgesses of Lyme had also set 
out late the same evening to carry the news to London. 
They rode hard throughout the night, and, upon reaching 
the City, went straight to the house of Sir Winston 
Churchill, who represented their borough in Parliament. 
He and his son, Lord Churchill, carried them to Whitehall, 
where they were questioned, on oath, by the King in 
Council. 

Their news was that Monmouth had arrived on the pre- 
vious Thursday at Lyme with a frigate, one small vessel, 
and a dogger,t and had occupied the town with about 800 

* Lyme Regis is 148 miles by road from London, and is 22 miles 
west of Dorchester. 

‘+ A ‘dogger’ was small craft—sometimes merely a fishing-boat— 
with one mast. 
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armed men; that he had landed; and, lastly, that he had 
set up his standard, and had issued a proclamation in 
which he denounced James ‘as a usurper, a murderer, a 
traitor, anda tyrant.’ This intelligence was at once com- 
municated to Parliament, and a Council was forthwith 
called by which measures were taken with the utmost 
promptitude. A Bill of Attainder against Monmouth was 
passed through both Houses of Parliament, £400,000 was 
voted to enable the King to put down the rebellion,* and a 
reward of £5,000 was offered for Monmouth’s body, dead or 
alive.+ Immodiato orders were sent to call out the militia 
of the West, and officers of the regular army were 
despatched to advise the lieutenants of counties upon all 
military matters. The six British regiments in the Dutch 
service were recalled from Holland, and four companies of 
the Trish Guards were ordered to England. All ‘ com- 
mission officers’ were directed to join their regiments 
forthwith. 

Monmouth’s friends were known to be numerous in 
London, where an outbreak was expected: James com- 
mitted many of them to prison, All the troops that could 
be spared from the capital, and those collected from other 
towns, were ordered to march for Salisbury without delay. 
Jamos selected Lord Churchill to command them, and 
conferred upon him the rank of Brigadier.§ He set out 


* Tho Bill of Attainder passed the House of Commons in two days 
and the House of Lords in one, 

+ Parlioment, having-voted supply and passed Monmouth's Bill of 
Attainder, was adjourned from 4 7 to y4; 8, and subsequently to 
fot 1685. It met then for a few days, and wae prorogued to 14 2. 
1683. 
} Three of these British regiments were Scotch, and had long been 
in the Dutch servico; three were English, and had been raised in 
1674 from the regiments which Charlea had been compelled to dis- 
‘band when peace wae made with Holland in that year. 

§ A fortnight Inter he was promoted to be Major-General ‘over all 
forces, hore and foot,’ #; 7, 1685. Both Kirke and Trelawney were 
commanded to take their orders from him. The troops with which 
Churchill set out were: Four troops of the Earl of Oxford's Horse, 
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from London on Saturday, June 15, and on the 17th 
reached Bridport, where he found some of the Militia 
already collected. On the following day he pushed on to 
Winsham, and on the 19th established his headquarters at 
Chard, eighteen miles south of Bridgewater, and one 
hundred and forty miles from London. Here he found 
himself in the familiar scenes of his early boyhood, for Ash 
‘House wes only about eight miles to the south-west of his 
headquarters. He at once set to work with that earnest 
activity which distinguished him all through life. The day 
after his arrival he wrote as follows from Chard to the 
Duke of Somerset: ‘This morning I received yours. I am 
now in Somersetshire, and shall join you by following the 
Duke of Monmouth so close as I can on his marches, which 
I think is the only way for me to join you or to do the 
King’s service; but I think you should force the Duke of 
Albemarle to join you, for he has a good force of men, and 
is not so well able to attend the Duke of Monmonth's 
march as I am, by reason of the King’s Horse which I 
have with me.’ * 

He scoured the country in all directions with his 
mounted troops, and, hearing of some rebels in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taunton, he sent a small party of Oxford's 
Regiment to look tham up.t The result was a skirmish 
in the forest of Ashill, about half-way between Chard 
and Taunton, and to this day the spot is known as the 
“Fight Ground.’ Lieutenant Moneux, in command of 
the King’s party, was mortally wounded, and a few were 
killed on both sides.; Churchill reported that he found 


now the Royal Horse Guards Blue; four troops of the King's Dragoons, 
now the Royal Dragoons, of which Churchill was Colonel; five com- 
panies of the Queen Dowager’s Regiment, now the Queen's or West 
Surrey. A few days later five more troops joined the Royal Dragoons. 
More troops were to follow as soon as possible (Dom, Papers, British 
Museum), 

* Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 97. 

+ The Blues, 

} ‘History of Chard,’ by E. Green, p. 51. 
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the rebels in force at Taunton, well armed and daily Cuarmn 
increasing in numbers. From this date until the final **XVI- 
struggle at Sedgemoor he never lost touch of them, and 1685. 
followed close upon Monmouth’s footsteps wherever he 

went. By his energy, and the continual movement of 

his mounted troops, he prevented many from joining 

the rebels, who would otherwise have gone to swell 
Monmouth’s army. At this work his local knowledge 

was of great use to him. As is always the case with our 
rapidly-improvised armies, transport was the first serious 
difficulty, increased by the fact of the whole country 

being in sympathy with Monmouth. But Churchill 

drew what supplies he could from the neighbouring 
villages, and pressed the available horses and wag- 

gons for the King’s service, The Axminster parish 

books contain several entries of expenses incurred by 

his. orders: ‘Paid for four carts to go to Chard to attend 

on the Lord Churchill, and guides, and other expenses, 

£1 11s. 0d’; ‘For one cart and five pack horses, to convey 
Captain Churehill’s Troop of Dragoons to Crewkern, 

£1 2s. 04.," oe.* 

On Friday, the 2ist, Churchill wrote as follows to the **-7, 1685. 
Duke of Somerset, who was still at Bristol: ‘Chard —I 
received you letter this morning, and will certainly be on 
tuesday at 11 in the morning at Bridgewater, where I hope 
you will meet me with what Militia you have. I have 
forces enough not to apprehend the Duke of Monmouth ; 
but quite contrary should be glad to meet with him and my 
men are in a good heart. This afternoon Colonel Kirke’s 
regiment joina me, which will be an addition to your 
strength.’+ Later on in the day he had another letter 
from the Duke of Somerset, which made him somewhat 
change his plans, for in reply he wrote that he intended to 
‘march to-morrow to Langport, so that 1 will follow him’ 
(Monmouth) ‘as close as ever I can. I intend to be at 


* ‘Book of the Axe,’ p. 847. 
t Historical MSS, Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 98. 
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Wells on tuesday, where I hope I shall find you, and that 
will be much better than to send a troop of Horse.’* 

The Militia had no sympathy with the Royal cause, and 
fully shared the Western sentiment for Protestantism and 
Monmouth. The Duke of Albemarle was so fully alive to 
this fact that as early as June 12 he had asked officially 
for the aid of regular troops. In answer to this request, 
Sunderland informed him that Charcbill, with some de- 
tachments, was to start at once for the West, and that the 
Governour of Portsmouth had been ordered to send some 
field-guns also, under an escort of five companies of the 
Queen's Regiment.+ These guns, sixteen in number, started 
accordingly under the command of Lord Churchill's brother 
Charles, who was Lieutenant-Colonel of that regiment. 
The original intention had been that Lord Churchill should 
command all the troops to be employed against Monmouth, 
for James had confidence in his ability, and had not as yet 
taken any strong religious prejudice against him. But he 
had not been many hours on his road to the West before 
the King seems suddenly to have remembered the obliga- 
tions he was under to Turenne for effective help and many 
acts of kindness received from him when in exile before 
the Restoration. Hoe could now in a measure repay that 
generous soldier by giving the command in the field to 
his nephew, Lord Feversham, in whose loyalty and 
courage he implicitly believed. It would be o cruel blow 
to his foithfal servant Churchill, but that must be ignored. 
Fovorsham was accordingly mado Gonoral-in-Chiof of the 
Forces in the West, with Churchill under him as second 
in command, 

Lewis Duras, a French Protestant noble, had come to 
England to escape persecution on account of his religion.? 


¥ Historical MSS, Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 98. 

+ This regiment is now the King’s Own or Royal Lancaster Regi- 
ment. 

t Though Protestant, he never swerved from his allegiance to 
James. Born in 1688, he died y#; 4, 1709. 
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His father was the Marquis de Blanquefort ; his mother 
was Turenne’s sister. He had been naturalized as an 
Englishmen in 1665, and created Harl of Feversham two 
years afterwards. Dark-complexioned and of middle height, 
he was just twelve yeurs older then Churchill. A man of 
affable and polished manners, he was honest and well- 
meaning, bat slow and infirm of purpose.* He is said to 
have been # suitor for the band of Monmouth’'s mistress, 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth, and now, by a strange coin- 
cidence, he was about to command in the field against 
his successful rival.t He was not accounted a strong 
Protestant in England, though, when in France, he would 
not, like his two brothers and his uncle Turenne, change 
his religion to please Lewis XIV. This campaign in the 
West proved him to be no General; and it showed that, 
in common with many of the French nobles of that time, 
he had no regard whatever for the lives of the peasantry. 
He gained no respect from his officers, who pronounced 
him heavy and indolent from over-eating. A serious injury 
in the head some five or six years bofore had necessitated 
the operation of trepanning, and it is possible that his laai- 
ness and addiction to sleep may have been the result of 
this accident.} In spite of his being a Protestant, he was 
so much disliked as a foreigner by the faction opposed to 
James, that as early.as 1680 it had been resolved in the 
House of Commons ‘to present an address to his Majesty 
to remove Lewis, Earl of Feversham, from all military 
offices and commands, as a promoter of Popery and of 
the Popish interests.’ This feeling wae doubtless due to 
his being James's close friend and supporter. 

The change of command was not a happy ntove for 
James, and no man who understood-war would have made 
it. Foreigners never have been popular in England, and 
British troops were not likely to do well under Lord 

* John Macky, Reresby, Burnet. 


+ Roberta’ ! Monmouth,’ vol. ii., p. 85. 
+ Hatton, ‘Correspondence,’ vol. i., p- 171. 
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Feversham, even had he been an able soldier, which he 
certainly was not. 

In Sunderland’s early letters to Churchill no mention is 
made of Feversham’s appointment. He tells him that the 
King had received his letter of the 17th, and that be 
(Sunderland) had also received his two letters of the same 
date. Even then Churchill was a good correspondent, 
keeping his Government well informed upon all such 
military proceedings as he considered it advisable that they 
should know. Sunderland goes on to say that, according 
to the information obtained by the King, it was believed 
that the rebels were making for Bristol, and it was therefore 
desirable that Churchill should place himself somewhere 
between them and that city. James thought that Bridge- 
water would bost answer the purpose, and the Excise 
officers there were accordingly ordered to place £4,000 at 
his disposal, but the selection was entirely lett to him. 
Sunderland told him, farther, where the several regiments 
of militia had been ordered to assemble, and named some 
regular officers who had been selected to accompany those 
regiments for the purpose of dry-nursing their inexperienced 
colonels. On June 17 Sunderland wrote to tell Churebill 
that the Duke of Beaufort had been ordered to secure Bristol 
with any militia he could collect from the counties under his 
jurisdiction.* ‘The Hampshire, Berkshire, Surrey and Sussex 
militia had boon called out, he added, and sent respectively 
to Salisbury, Reading, Farnham, and the New Forest. 

Colonel Kirke reached Salisbury from Andovert on the 
18th, on which day, although Lord Sunderland wrote to 
tell the Duke of Somerset that the King had ‘ appointed 
my Lord Churchill to command his forces which are 
marched down into the West, and would therefore have 
your Grace constantly correspond with him,’ there is not a 
word about Feversham. He adds in a postscript : ‘I believe 

* The Duke of Beaufort had reached Bristol, of which he was 


Governor, on June 16. 
+ A distance of 174 miles. 
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my Lord Churchill is now with ye Duke of Albemarle.'* 
It is therefore evident that on Thursday, June 18, this 
change of commanders had not been finally determined 
upon. Indeed, it would appear from Sunderland’s letter to 
Churchill of Friday, the 19th, in which there is no mention 
of Feversham, that when it was written the change had not 
even then been made. Later on in that day, however, 
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Sunderland wrote to tell Churchill of his supersession. He 4p 6, 168 


says that the King has ‘given the Earl of Feversham a 
commission to be Lieutenant-General,’ and that he was to 
command all the Lieutenants of the Western Counties. 
Churchill was ordered to send back by bearer all the news 
to Feversham, who was then on the march for Bath, that 
would be useful to him as Commander-in-Chief.t He adds 
“that three battalions of the Foot Guards, 150 of the Horse 
Guards, two troops of the Earl of Oxford's, and two troops 
of Dragoons,’ were to march for Bath as soon as possible. 
His next letter would, he said, contain a commission giving 
him the rank of Brigadier-General. In a letter of the same 
date he tells the Duke of Somerset that the King had made 
Feversham Lieutenant-General, and that the latter was to 
march for the West on June 20 ‘with a considerable body 
of Horse and Foot, and that the train of artillery is to follow 
on Monday’ (June 24). 

The promised reinforcements§ left London for Bath on 
Saturday, June 20, and, in four marches, reached Marl- 


borough, where they halted for orders. Feversham set 34 6, 1685, 


out for Bristol on the same day, and the artillery train 
of sixteen brass pieces, from the Tower, followed. He 
reached Bristol about noon on June 28, and spent the 


+ Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 97. 

§ State Papers, James IL, Domestic, bundle 2. 

t Historical MSS,, Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 97. 

§ Two troops of Oxford's Hore, under Sir Thomas Compton, and 
two troops of the Royal Dragoons, twa batialions of the Jat Guards, one 
Dattalion of the Coldstronm, and five companies of Dumbarton’s Foot. 

Feversham's guard consisted of ‘160 Horse Guards and 60 Horse 
Grenadiers’ 
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remainder of the day with the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Somerset in sight-sooing. Two days before, he had ordered 
the latter to destroy the bridge at Keynsham, near Bristol, 
and had recommended that the bridge at Bath should be 
similarly dealt with. 

We have every reason to believe, from Churchill's letters, 
that he felt his supersesaion most deeply. He knew 
Feversham to be an indolent glutton of no military re- 
putation. At the age of thirty-five be had at last, as he 
thought, been given an opportunity of showing what he could 
do as a General commanding in the field. It he succeeded, 
as he would most surely have done, he knew that honours 
and lucrative appointments would be his reward. And now 
that fama and fortune seemed to be within hia grasp, to 
have them snatched from him in favour of an unknown 
and incompetent Frenchman was hard indeed. Had he 
heen the scion of noble house, no such slight would, he 
knew, have been put upon him; but as a poor soldier of 
fortune, the son of a ruined Cavalier of humble position, he 
had to accept the inevitable, and bear the injustice with 
what grace he might. Sufficiently philosophical to be re- 
signed, he was yet too ambitious to be contented. 

James was alarmed for the safety of Bristol, and from 
the first expected that Monmouth would try to obtain 
possession of so important a seaport. It was known to 
contain a large number of people hostile to the King, and 
therefore friendly to his popular nephew. The Duke of Beau- 
fort, Governour of Bristol, had been ordered to occupy the 
city with the militia of Gloucester, Monmouth, and Hereford- 
shire. Lord Abingdon with the militia of Oxford, and the 
Duke of Norfolk with that of Berks, were to march on 
Reading. The Surrey militia was ordered to Farnham, and 
that of Hampshire to Salisbury. The Earl of Dorset was 
to occupy the New Forest with the Sussex Militia Horse 
under Lord Lumley." Bath was held by the Somersetshire 


* Although he bad left the Church of Rome and become a Pro- 
testant, he was loyal to James as his lawful King. 
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militia, under the Duke of Somerset ; and the Wiltshire, 
under Lord Pembroke, were marching upon Chippenham. 
Colonel Oglethorpe, with a party of the Life Guards, had 
been sent forward to Warminster to obtain information, 
and met Feversham at Bath on June 24 with the news that 
on the evening before Monmouth had been at Shepton- 
Mallet. 

On June 24 it was known in London that Monmouth 
was near Glastonbury, closely watched by Churehill, who 
on the 22nd had sent party of forty Horse from Langport 
to look the rebels up. A slight skirmish had ensued, and 
Monmouth's equadron, said to be double the Royalists in 
number, had been driven back to the rebel camp." 

Feversham had ordered the Royal forces to concentrate 
at Bath, where he found them collected, including 
Churchill's troops, when he arrived on June 26. He had 
found it necessary to leave his guns and impedimenta for 
the moment at Devizes under a guard. Owing to the wet- 
ness of the season, the roads were in a deplorable state, 
and, as the country was much enclosed, the guns would 
seriously hamper his movements. + 

‘We must now go back little, and describe Monmouth’s 
movements previous to the date at which the Royal forces 
sent to oppose him had been thus concentrated at Bath. 


* London Gasette of 24, 6, 1685. 

+ Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers,p. 126, He had sixteen guns 
in oll; nine lef London on June 2%, escorted by five eompanies of 
‘Dumbarton’s Regiment (the Royal Scots). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE REBELS AND OF THE ROYAL FORCES 
PRIOR TO THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR, 


Lord Grey runs away during the attack on Bridport—Fletcher goes 
back to Holland—Skirmish near Axminster—Monmouth writes to 
Churchill—He ronchos Taunton, then Keynsham—Is repulsed st 
Bath —Tents supplied to the Royal Army—Wells : Complainte of the 
Artillory—Marlborough’s powor of forosight. 


Cusemn Mowatovrs commanded silence upon landing with his little 
NXXVIIL bend of followers at Lyme Regis, and, falling on his knees, 
1885. thanked God for a safe voyage, and implored His blessing 
on the enterprise thus begun. The village was in a 
ferment, and before the Duke had left his ship the leading 
11 6, 1685. inhabitants had discussed the propriety of firing their big 
gun at it. Want of powder brought the debate to an 
abrupt end, but, as the next best thing, the town drums 
were beaten to call the borough militia to arms. One man 
answered the summons, and he, finding himself alone, 
thought it better to join Monmouth, « proceeding for which 

he was hanged after the battle of Sedgemoor. 
The news of Monmouth’s landing spread rapidly through 
all the Western country where he had many adherents. 
About a week before, the militia had been embodied as a 
precautionary measure against any possible rising in con- 
sequence of Argyle’s attempt in Scotland, But it was soon 
discovered that the loyalty of this force could not be 
depended upon, The agricultural labourers, tradesmen, 
and mechanics were on the side of the Protestant Duke. 
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There were no regular troops at hand, and before they _Cxarmm 
could arrive from London, much might be done by an **V11- 
active, intelligent leader. But Monmouth was not the 1685. 
man for this work. It was of the utmost consequence that 
he should inspire his followers with confidence in his courage, 
determination and ability. This is the first step towards 
success in all rebellions, and it requires resolution in 
council, aa well as vigorous action in the field. But where 
prompt decision was necessary Monmouth hesitated, and, 
by vacillation and half-hearted measures, he lost the 
opportunities presented to him by favouring fortune. It 
is curious to note how often the leader has been afforded 
such opportunities at the beginning of a rebellion, oppor- 
tunities which history tells us are always as fleeting as 
they are precious. Unless seized at the moment they aro 
lost for ever, and their loss means death to the rebel’s 
hopes, if not to himself. Monmouth does not seem to 
have realized this, or to have appreciated the critical 
nature of an undertaking in which he must either ride on 
the crest of the wave of triumph or be hopelessly engulfed. 
Two such opportunities soon offered themselves to him, 
but of neither was he capable of availing himself. 

Friday, Saiurday, and Sunday were spent in landing 43.44 6, 1585, 
storea, guns, arms, ete., from the ships, and in distributing 
them amongst the peasants and mechanics who flocked to 
join him. The country gentry held aloof, and few even of 
the middle class or small yeomen enrolled themselves under 
his standard; but amongst those who did join him was 
Joshua Churchill, commonly known se Colonel Churchill. 
He was not a near relative of Sir Winton's, but he came 
from the same stock; indeed, several families of the name 
wore then living in Dorsctehire.* Daniel De Foo, the 
author, was one of Monmouth’s recruits, 


* There is a portrait of Colonel J. Churchill in Collinton House, 
Dorchester, and it is tolerably certain that he belonged to that branch 
of the family. He was a younger brother of William Churchill, the 
London printer, who had made money at his trade. His elder brother, 
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Large numbers were anxious to throw in their lot ‘with 
him, but he could not accept their services, as he had no 
arms to give ‘them. Every effort was made to improvise 
weapons, and many of the men had nothing better than 
scythes fastened lengthways to long poles. Want of ready 
money was a great hindrance, but the smiths in all the 
neighbouring villages were hard at work, night and day, 
converting scythes and forks into pikes, and it waa 
bosstfully announced that with these they would ‘easily 
mow down the Popish army, and make new-fashioned 
Protestant hay.’* Never before, or since, was a rebellion 
undertaken with such seanty means.t 

The two opportunities referred to now presented them- 
selves, and both wore lost through mismanagement. The 
firet was at Bridport—only eight miles from Lyme Regis— 
where the Dorset militia had been ordered to assemble. 
They had not as yet all turned out, and those who had 
assembled had taken no precautions against attack or sur- 
prise. The regiment was known to be Protestant in feeling, 
and therefore not likely to fight with much heart for their 
bigoted Catholic King. What more easy than to attack them 


Awneham, was the well-known bookseller and publieher who carried 
on business at the sign of the Black Swan, Paternoster Row. When 
this branch of the family became rich, they purchased many manors 
in Dorsetshire. Another brother, John, was the printer who received 
£1,000 for printing the manifesto of William III. In the War Office 
Commission Books thero is an entry of «Joshua Churchill, Gent.," who 
was made Eneign in the Earl of Manmouth’s Regiment, 7 7, 1689, 
and became o Lieutenant 7 4, 1602. I think this is the man who in 
1710-11 was appointed to command the Marines, then ordered to 
Canada. See Luttrell. 

* ©A complete collection of all the Reports, lyes and stories which 
were the forerunners of the Great Hevolution of 1688,’ p. 61. Some 
of these rude seythe weapons may be seen in the Tower. 

+ His paymaster was Mr. Heywood Dare, who had been one of his 
leading councillors in Holland. He was an earnest man, well known 
amonget the Nonconformiste of the West, The Commissary-General 
was Mr. Sam Story, His surgeons were Drs. Temple, Gayland and 
Oliver. 
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vigorously by night? Such a blow, if struck home at this _Cuarran 
early period of the rebellion, could not fail to be of “XVI 
incalculable advantage to the rebel cause. * ‘First blood,’ 1685. 
especially where raw levies are concerned, gives a confi- 
dence to irregular troops out of all proportion to the 
amount of success obtained. Monmouth seems to have 
understood this, but he bad not the military skill or 
experience to give effect to it with the undisciplined men at 
his disposal; and, though be wisely resolved to +attack 
before the whole of this militia regiment had assembled, 
he unfortunately guve command of the operation to Lord 
Grey. With 400 men Grey started for Bridport on Satur- 44 6, 1685. 
day night, intending to make his attack at daybreak on 
the following morning. He marched in silence all through 
the dark, and at the first streak of dawn, under cover of 
a heavy mist, he fell upon the unsuspecting enemy, who 
had no guards or outlying piquets to warn them of their 
danger. The surprise was complete, and success seemed 
assured, when Lord Groy, in a panic, ran away at the 
head of his mounted men. Colonel Venner, the second 
in command, drew off his Foot in tolerable order, and 
reached Lyme Regis without molestation from the astonished 
militia. Had Grey behaved with even ordinary courage 
the affair must have been a brilliant success, and would 
have obtained for Monmouth the militia arms and accoutre- 
ments, of which be stood so much in neod. There ie little 
doubt also that many of the militiamen would have openly 
joined him, and the moral effect of this would have been 
great in London, as well as in the locality. 

‘Monmouth was at his wits’ end how to act. The only 
gentleman with him had turned out a coward, and yet he did 
not dare to dismiss him, although urged to do so by Fletcher, 
who was next in importance to Grey. Fletcher had been 
of Monmouth’s council in Holland, and was invaluable 
from his social standing, military knowledge, and general 
ability. But it would seem that from the first an unlucky 
fatality pursued Monmouth, for by another most untoward 
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accident he was now to lose Fletcher, the ablest of his 
followers. During the preparation for the attack on Brid- 
port Fletcher had a dispute about a horse with Mr. Dare, 
Taunton goldsmith, whom he shot in an outburst of anger, 
and had to fly the country in consequence.* 

The Reverend R. Ferguson accompanied the expedition 
as chaplain. Ho was a genuine demagogue, who thoroughly 
understood his trade, and was animated by the demagogue's 
habitual disregard for truth. Before leaving Holland he 
had drawn up a ‘declaration’ for the English people, setting 
forth their grievances. It was a long rambling indict- 
ment against James, who, it wue asserted, bad poisoned King 
Charles II, This ‘declaration’ was made public at Lyme 
Regis, and was well received by the ignorant people whose 
passions it was intended to arouse, 

After a stay of four days at Lyme Regis, Monmouth moved 
on Monday to Axminster—a distance of only five and a half 
miles—with a force of about 8,000 men. Every man wore 
in his hat e green bough, which thenceforward became the 
distinguishing mark of the rebels. As he neared Axminster 
ho discovered the Duke of Albemarle, with the Devin 
militia, approaching from Exeter, to form a junction with 
the Somerset militia, under Colonel Luttrell. Here was his 
second great opportunity. There was some little skirmish- 
ing, in which Albemarle soon discovered, to his cost, that his 
men would not fight in earnest against Monmouth. Both 
militia regiments retreated in considerable disorder, many 
men throwing away both arms and accoutrements to facilitate 
their flight ; one battalion fell back as far as Wellington, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. Lord Churchill describes this 
affair in the following letter to James: ‘I am sorry to send 
your Majesty this ill news: which is unless speedy course be 
taken, we aro like to lose this country to the rebels: for we 
have those two regiments run away @ second time, that are 


* Dare had been convicted in 1680 of using seditious language, was 
fined and imprisoned, but eventually escaped to Holland, where ho 
joined in Monmouth’s plot, and came to England in his ship. 
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mentioned in a letter directed to my Lord Sunderland from 
their colours, and it happened thus: The Duke of Albemarle **X¥' 
sends to Sir E. Phellipps and Colonel Luttrell, that he would 1985. 
be at Axeminster on such a day with some forces, and would 
have them meet him there: so away marched those two 
regiments, one out of Chard and theother out of Crewkern: 
and when they came to the top of the hill within half o 
quarter of a mile of the town, there came out some country 
people, and said the Duke of Monmouth was in the town: 
at that, one Captain Littleton cried out, We are all be- 
trayed ! so the soldiers immediately look one upon another, 
and threw down their arms and fled, leaving their Officers 
and Colours behind : half, if not the greatest part, are gone 
to the rebels. I do humbly submit this to your Majesty’s 
commands in what I shall do in it, for there is not any 
relying on these regiments that are left unless wo had some 
of your Majesty’s standing forces to lead them on and 
encourage them : for at this unfortunate news I never saw 
people 60 much daunted in my life. . . have sent away 
just now to the Duke of Arl. to send 4,000 men to Crewkern 
and Chard, and that I will be there as soon as I hear they 
aro arrived. I shall wait for your Majesty’s commands 
here if there be not occasion any where else of my appear: 
ing."* This letter has no date or address, but it was 
probably written at Bridport on June 17. Here, again, it 
was of the highest importance that Monmouth should 
attack the militia vigorously. ‘To wait, as he did, until the 
arrival of regular troops had givon confidence to the militia, 
was the height of folly. All the standing army that could 
be spared was, he knew, on the march to crush him. To 
neglect, therefore, to attack was to show his ignorance of 
the geme on which he had so inconsiderately staked all. 
The arrival of Lord Churchill at Chard, coming immediately #3 3, 168 
after these two failures, may bo said to have sealed the fate 
of this ill-planned and fecbly-conducted rebellion. From 
the first Monmouth seoms to have been impressed with the 
* Historical MSS., Duke of Northumberland’s Papers, p. 99, 
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conviction that it would be folly to risk any serious engage- 
ment until he had had time to drill his raw levies: but he 
forgot that an active opponent like Churchill was not likely 
to allow him the time he wanted. 

His landing had been a success: no regular troops were 
at hand to meet him, and the undisciplined militia were at 
heart in his favour. Had he boldly attacked them, and 
pushed forward to Exeter, there can be little doubt that a 
considerable number of them would have joined him—a pro- 
ceeding which would have supplied him with money, arma 
and ammunition, all of which he sorely needed. He might 
then have marched repidly upon Bristol with at least 
10,000 fairly armed adherents, and the possession of that 
important seaport, with its supplies of men, arms, pro- 
visions and money, would have given him a real chance 
of success, He failed to understand that lose of time was 
absolutely fatal to his cause, for every day brought the 


.vegular forces nearer to him. As long as Bristol was safe, 


and the rebellion was confined to the country south of the 
Severn, James could afford to wait, as indeed he did, until 
he had collected s sufficient force to crush Monmouth’s 
badly-armed levies at a blow. There waa no military reason 
why the militia should run away from Monmouth’s raw 
levies; but they really only wanted a pretext to desert. 
Monmouth’s miners and weavers were their friends, whose 
cause they believed to be their own. They had none of that 
professional military spirit, the outcome of discipline, which 
causes regular soldiers to fight as they are ordered, no 
matter against whom; and in the course of duty even to 
fire upon those to whom they are bound by ties of kindred 
and affection. 

There is little doubt that Monmouth, who was fully 
aware of Churchill’s atrong Protestant sentiments, expected 
him, his old lieutenant and former comrade, to make 
common cause with him. When the newly-appointed 
Brigadier-General reached Chard in hot hastefrom London, 
he received a letter from Monmouth, in which, as King of 
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England, he claimed Churchill's allegiance. Churchill, 
still firmly believing in his master’s promises and good 
intentions, dismissed the trumpeter who brought him the 
letter, telling him that he knew no other King than James, 
the brother of his late Majesty Charles II; at the same 
time he forwarded Monmouth’s letter to the King. 

The rebel plan of campaign was to march upon Taunton, 
the stronghold of dissent, then to make for Bridgewater, 
and thence on to Bristol, where Monmouth expected to 
‘obtain a large accession of numbers and ample supplies of 
money and arms. From Bristol he meant to push into 
Gloucestershire, where he hoped his friends from Cheshire 
would join him, and so reinforced he would march upon 
London. It was a daring project that could only be 
accomplished by great rapidity of movement, promptitude, 
energy, and determination, and it required much tact in 
dealing with the people on whose assistance he depended. 
His first objective point was Bristol, which by the route 
indicated was only about seventy miles, or say four or five 
days’ march, from Lyme Regis, and he ought to have been 
there by June $9, that is to say, three days before Fever- 
sham arrived. 

As he advanced large numbers flocked to join him, but 
finding that he had no arms to give away, most of them 
returned home again. He was sorely disappointed that no 
gentlemen of any note joined him. His old friend, ‘ Tom 
of Ten Thousand, or ye Protestant Squire,’ Thynn, of 
Longleat, had been murdered; but many others, who had 
also made much of him during his previous visit to the 
West, during what was locally known as ‘The Dukeing 
Days,’ were conspicuously absent. On the other hand, as 
the militia could not be trusted to act against him, the 
Lieutenants of the counties were powerless, and were well 
satisfied if they could prevent the people generally from 
joining him. Disinclination to help the King's troops with 
supplies or transport was everywhere apparent. There was 
a sturdy feeling of independence in those western counties, 
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where Protestantism had taken a firm root, and where the 
inhabitants loved liberty moro than loyalty. These poor 
mechanics, weavers, and miners were, however, unac- 
customed to the use of arms, nor had they any idea of 
what war was like. But cruelly, indeod, were they sub- 
sequently made to feel its dread realities. 

On Thursday, after a sort of triumphal march, Monmouth 
entered the ‘very factious town’ of Taunton.* The people 
had tured out everywhere on the road to greet him with 
acclamations and good wishes, and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country poured into Taunton to do him honour. 
The Corporation and citizens—mostly Dissenters—had been 
ardent Parliamentarians during the Civil Wer, and at one 
time hed held the town against Goring and 10,000 Royalists. 
This episode was not forgotten at the Restoration, when to 
punish the city its charter was annulled, and the walla and 
defensive works of the place were demolished.t But the 
townspeople were now in a frenzy of delight, and hailed this 
poor, ill-born Duke as their deliverer, and as the protector 
of their religion, which they believed it was the intention of 
King James to destroy. The young girls strewed his way 
with flowers, and presented him with a Bible, He accepted 
the present amidst the wildest enthusiasm, and kissing it, 
assured his hearers that ‘he came with a design to defend 
the truths contained in it, or to seal them with his blood, if 
there chould be occasion for it’: How heartlessly and 
shamelessly he aftervards broke this solemn and self- 
imposed oath ! 

* Thee saviour, thee the nation’s vows confess, 

And never satistied with seeing bless; 

Swift. unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, 

And stammering babes are tanght to lisp thy name.’ 


These lines, applied to Monmouth in the previous 
* King James eo refers to Taunton in his Memoirs, Dalrymple, 
ii., Appendix, p. 28. 


+ Toubnin’s ‘History of Taunton.’ 
$ Echard, Dalrymple. 
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reign, read like a prophecy of the reception he was to meet ae 
with at Taunton. On June 20 he was proclaimed King, as E 
James IL, in a public document full of falsehood. He #5 6 1685. 
presamed even to touch for the king’s evil. By this 
assumption of the kingly title he hoped to obtain adherents 
from amongst the upper classes, who, he was told, only 
hung back because they did not know at what he was 
aiming. He knew England well enough to feel that he 
could achieve no great succexs unless he had at least some 
proportion of the landed gentry on his side. But until he 
made them understand that he had no intention of re- 
establishing a republic, few gentlemen cared, it was said, to 
throw in their lot with a movement which might mean 
nothing more than a repetition of Cromwell's military 
despotism. The arguments of those who urged him to pro- 
claim himself King fell upon willing ears. But the result 
was far from what had been anticipated. No gentleman of 
consequence was won over, although about 4,000 of the 
peasant class joined Monmouth at Taunton. In the Royal 
army he and his men were laughed at as ‘Gaffer Scott 
and his vagabonds,’ and his proclamation was turned into 
contemptuous ridicule. 

In pursuance of his original plan of campaign, he now 
moved to Bridgewater, twelve miles further on, and from ¥-$, 1685. 
there he sent Danvers and his private chaplain, Hooke, to 
London to direct the projected rising in the city." This 
had been arranged for as part of the programme, and, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken by the King, there is little 
doubt that it would have taken place had the rebels won 
at Sedgemoor.t On the following day Sunderland wrote to ¥-2, 1685. 
Feversham that Churchill had reported ‘that the fourteen 


* Hardwick State Papers, 1778, vol. ii, p. 882. ‘Hooke was born in 
Dublin, 1664, and, from having been a fiery Protestant, ended his days 
asa Jacobite. In 1702 he was employed in communications between 
Marlborough and the French Court, and also at the Pratender’s Court 
at St. Gormains. 

+ Tames stator thie in his memoirs; Macpherson, vol. i., p. 143. 
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days for keeping the militia of Devon do expire three days 
hence.’ This difficulty waa met by an order to Feversham 
and to Churchill also—when he was detached from Fever- 
sham’s headquarters—to offer to sll the Western militia- 
men, willing to serve on beyond the fortnight, the same pay 
that was given to the regular army.* 

Monmouth was enthusiastically received at Bridgewater, 
where he lodged in the old castle which Blake had so 
gellantly defended agsinst Fairfax in 1645. But wet 
weather now set in, and the rain fell in torrents, as if to 
atone for the two previous years of excessive drought. 
On Monday the rebel column continued its march under 
the depressing influence of this heavy downpour, and, 
wading through deep mud, it resiched Wells by way of 
Glastonbury. During this march Monmouth was closely 
followed and watched by Churchill's mounted troops, both 
Horse and Dragoons. A party of forty troopers, sent out from 
Langport, encountered a aquadron of rebel Horse and drove 
it back upon the main body. Monmouth’s infantry bad 
also been attacked on the march by some of the Foot 
Guards under his half-brother, the Duke of Gratton. The 
day's skirmishing convinced him of the unfitness of his 
raw, improvised levies for any serious engagement with 
regular troops, and the convietion so depressed him that he 
bitterly roproached himself for his rashness in undortaking 
so arduous a task. He began to realize how much it was 
beyond, not only bis resourees and the power of his un- 
trained followers, but also beyond his own ability to conduct 
or control. Like his reputed father, he loved ease, and 
lacked the dogged perseverance and reckless courage which 
such an enterprise demanded. Ever since his landing he 
had suffered from fits of depression, during which his one 
thought was to get back to Lady Wentworth. So grent was 
this infatuation, and so feeble his sense of personal honour, 
that, to escape to her arms from his then difficult position, 
he would not have scrupled, had retreat been possible, to 

* State Papers, Domestic, James II., bundle 2. 
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have left in the lurch this crowd of peasants who hed 
taken up arms in his cause. 

At Wells, Wade and Roe, two Bristol men who had come 
with him from Holland, urged him to push boldly on at 
onee, and take Bristol by a sudden assault.* They assured 
him that, although the walla were strong on the Somersct- 
shire or southern side, they were weak on the Gloucester- 
shire side, and that if be crossed the Avon at Keynsham 
Bridge the place might be easily stormed and captured. 
They dwelt upon the money and arms which the city would 
furnish. Large numbers of men, they said, only awaited 
his arrival in that stronghold of dissent to declare in his 
favour. The militia garrison was small, and it was well 
known that the Duke of Beaufort, the Governour, who had 
marched in only a week before, had good reason to doubt 
their loyalty. The advice was sound; but, irresolute and 
half-hearted, Monmouth hesitated for several days and was 
lost, as many other weak Genorals have been lost before and 
sines. He distrasted his men, and he distrusted himsol; 
but at last he gave way, and, marching by Shepton Mallet 
and Pensford, reached Keynsham Bridge. The bridge had 
been broken to stop his progress, but having repaired it, he 
moved across to the northern bank. After much discussion, 
it was at Inst resolved to await the cover of night, and then 
to attack Bristol. In the meantime, anxious to provide his 
jaded followers with comfortable quarters until dark, he 
moved them back across the river ta find food and shelter 
in Keynsham. He hoped that this move would also tend 
to deceive the enemy into the belief that he had abandoned 
all intention of an assault upon the city. He had, however, 
scarcely established his men in billets, when two tired 
troops of Royal Horse, under Colonel Oglethorpe, came 
blundering into Keynsham, not knowing that it was occupied 
by the rebels. The Colonel, thus surprised, did tho wise 
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thing: he boldly charged, routing Monmouth’s mounted *2-, 1685. 


* Theso two men, implicated in the Rye House Plot, had Hed to 
Holland for asfety. 
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troops, and killing some of his Foot. In the end, however, 
he was driven off, lesving some prisoners in the rebels’ 
hands, but Monmouth might easily have destroyed him, had 
he attacked with vigour and surrounded him in Keynsham.* 
From his prisonera Monmouth learnt that the Royal army 
was close at hand, and scouts sent forward to Bristol 
brought him word in the evening that Feversham had 
re-entered the city. Completely surprised by Oglethorpe’s 
appearance, he took that officer's detachment to be the 
head of Churchill's column, by which his footsteps had 
been so persistently dogged, and he became apprehensive 
of being hemmed in between that force and the main 
body of Feversham’s army in front. Indecision, and the 
despondency which so often follows upon it in war, again 
took possession of his mind, and he could not be induced 
to attack. All arguments were unavailing, even though he 
was assured of a plot amongst his friends in the city to 
open the gates if he would but attack it boldly.t He could 
only think of retreat, and would only discuss what point 
he should make for. 

The real position was this. Feversham had reached 
Bath from Bristol about 6 a.m. on June 24, and had 
there leaned that Monmouth was at Shepton Mallet on 
the previous evening. To ascertain for certain the rebels’ 
whereabouts, he sent Oglethorpe’s party forward, and learned 
from it at midnight that Monmouth was at Pensfold, only 
six miles from Bristol, and evidently bent upon the capture 
of the city. He knew that the militia garrison was not to 
be depended on, and, becoming anxious for its safety, he at 
once despatched all his mounted troops to its assistance. 
Ordered to push on with all speed through the night, they 

* Oglethorpe’s detachment had in fact fallen into atrap by marching 
without any precautions into Keynsbam, where the rebels, equally eare- 
less, had neither guards nor piquets to protect them from surprise. 
His detachment consisted of only one troop of the Blues and Captain 
Talbot's troop of Militia Horse. Historical MSS., Ninth Report, p. 2, 
Mra. Stopford Sackville’s Papers. 

+ Oldmixon, Ralph, vol. i., p. 879. 
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reached Bristol before daybreak on June 25, about the time 
that Monmouth reuched Keynsham Bridge. Feversham 
followed with all his Foot as quickly as he could. 

When Monmouth decided not to attack Bristol, it must 
have been clear to his followers that the game was up. He 
felt this himself, and more than ever his thoughts were 
now turned to retreat, and how he could best effect his own 
escape. He was in favour of moving upon Gloucester, 
crossing the river Severn, breaking down the bridge behind 
him, and marching up the right or western bank through 
Shropshire into Cheshire, where he counted upon help from 
many powerful friends. He consulted his officers, but they 
preferred a move into Wiltshire, where it was reported that 
n large number of armed men awaited his arrival, Bad 
weather and worse roads had destroyed the men’s shoes, 
and the four days’ march to Gloucester would he trying to 
them. The Royal cavalry, now close by, would, it was 
feared, hang upon their rear during ‘those marches, and, 
retarding their progress, would give Feversham’s Foot time 
to come up. Bristol had escaped them, but why not attack 
Bath? It was only six miles off, and might, they urged, 
be taken by a rapid march before Feversham could double 
hack to its assistance. This was a foolish plan, and could 
lead to little, even if successful. If Monmouth dared not 
meet the Royal army in the field, to shut himself up in 
Bath and allow himself to be surrounded there would bring 
his cause to swift and certain destruction, But it was 
decided to make the attempt, and Monmouth accordingly, 
setting out at dark, reached Bath at daybreak on the 
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following morning, He seems to have relied much upon ¥-, 1685. 


night operations when in presence of the enemy, and he 
always succeeded in effecting them without molestation, s0 
ignorant of their business were the officers opposed to him. 
Indeed, the study of this campaign makes it evident that 
Churchill was the only officer on either side who displayed 
activity, vigilance, or any knowledge of war. 

The eapture of Bristol was the last chance upon which 
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Monmouth had any right to calculate, and although 
Feversham’s want of military skill gave him another at 
Sedgemoor, he certainly did not deserve it. Fortune seldom 
80 favours the unwise, the feeble, or the unenterprising 
leader. 

The citizens of Bath, then a small walled town, shut 
their gates, killed the bearer of the flag of truce sent to 
summon the place, and refused to surrender. Churchill's 
horsemen dogged Monmouth’s footsteps, pressed upon his 
column, and slew his stragglers. His undrilled cavalry, 
with their ill-broken horses, could not stand against the 
Royal troopers, and after leaving Bath he did not venture 
to halt until he had reached Phillips Norton, about seven 
miles south of that city. Feversham’s army reoccupied 
Rath on the same day, and was there joined by the infantry 
from Portsmouth and London, and by all Lord Churchill's 
forces. The Royal army was now concentrated for the 
first time during the campaign. Monmouth had been led 
to hope that many officers of the regular army would have 
joined him on tho borders of Wiltshire, but none came, 
and his heart fainted within him. He was in despair, and 
haunted with a dread of assassination, which the offer of 
£5,000 for his body, dead or alive, caused him to anticipate. 
His intention had been to start early on Saturday morning 
tor Frome, only five miles off; but before he could get clear 
of Phillips Norton he was attacked by the Royal troops under 
his half-brother the Duke of Grafton. Feversham had sent 
the Duke forward at the head of some Life Guards, Dragoons, 
and 500 Foot, with orders to attack the rebels as soon 
as he enme up with them. Feversham ordered his guns 
and the rest of the troops to follow as best they could.” 
This was the first day on which the Royal army marched 
as one body strong enough to assume the offensive. 
Hitherto the operations hud been directed by Churchill, 
who had never been strong enough to go straight for 
Monmouth and foree him to » decisive action. He had 

* London Gazette, 
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been obliged to act with great caution, and could only 
afford to hang upon the rebel rear and attack his weak 
detachments. But the Royal army being now concentrated, 
Feversham was sufficiently strong to bring matters to an 
issue, and it was his policy to do so as quickly as possible. 
‘As soon as the Duke of Grafton reached Phillips Norton and 
found the rebels still there, he attacked it. Some hours of 
skirmishing, with varying success, ensued ; on the whole, 
Monmouth’s men fought well and stoutly behind the 
hedges which lined the lanes leading into the village. In 
this encounter the rebels had certainly the best of it; they 
only lost eighteen men, whilst the loss in the Royal army 
amounted to sighty.* Darkness at last put an end to the 
affair, and Monmouth, anxious to get away from the regular 
infantry, marched to Frome that night in » heavy down- 
pour of rain. The roads had been reduced to such a 
deplorable condition by the wet weather that all move- 
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ments were difficult. He entered the town at 8 a.m. on ¥-, 168%. 


Sunday, after a most fatiguing march, his infantry much 
exhausted and in need of rest. Feversham made no attempt 
to pursue, his excuse being that he did not wish to expose 
his men to the discomfort of marching in heavy rain. As 
he could not force his way into Phillips Norton, he retired 
to Bradford to obtain shelter for them and for his over- 
worked horses, This retrograde movement on his part 
was, however, a tacit admission that his attack had been a 
failure. : 

In Frome Monmouth expected to receive a convoy of 
arms and stores, but great was his disappointment to find 
that it had been captured a few days before his arrival by 
some militia under the Earl of Pembroke. His anxiety 
was further increased by hearing as he did for the first 
time of Argyle's defeat and capture, and by learning for a 
certainty that Feversham had been largely reinforced with 
the best of James's regular troops and a number of guns. 


* Tho 1st Foot Guards (now the Grenadier Guarda) alona lost 8 men 
killed, 80 wounded, and 8 taken prisoners. 
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Want of arms prevented him from adding to his own army, 
and want of money increased the difficulty of feeding the 
men he had already.* Although well received by the people 
of Frome, a heavy gloom settled upon him, which quickly 
turned into despair. The bad news from Scotland struck 
terror into his followers, of whom it is said that 2,000 
doserted him here. Like most weak men in difficulties, he 
asked everybody's advice. He was pusillanimous enough 
to propose that with the Horse he and his friends should 
make with all speed for Poole, in the hope of finding 
shipping there, whilat the Foot should disperse and shift 
for themselves aa best they might. He may possibly have 
thought that the pardon promised by James to those who 
should lay down their arms would secure from harm all 
whom he thus proposed to desert. But he really had no 
settled plan; for whilst this proposal was under considera- 
tion he wrote to Danvers in London, urging him to hasten 
the projected rising there, from which all along he had 
expected much. 

‘A council of war was called on Sunday aftemoon at 
Frome, to discuss the propriety of the proposed flight to 
Holland. Strange to say that, in contrast to the usual 
practice of such councils, opinion was in favour of a more 
manly policy, but it was felt that, the enemy being too 
strong to encounter in the open, an immediate retreat to 
Bridgewater could not be avoided. 

Tho rebel leaders, notwithstanding the fate of Argyle in 
Scotland, still clung to the hope that Protestant London 
would rise, and create a powerful diversion in their favour. 
They believed that the absence of all James's best troops 
would greatly increase the chances of a successful insur- 
rection in the City. Asa matter of fact, the capture and 
execution of Argyle had already made James confident of 
success. Ho was in high spirits, and felt strong enough to 
stiflo any attempt at insurrection in the capital, whilst he 

* It is suid that when he landed, he “ only £300 in his military 
chest. Clarke's ‘ James IT.,' yol. a 
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knew that Feversham’s army was amply sufficient to moct _Cuarren 
and destroy Monmouth in the field. So assured was he, that *XXV11- 
he sent ordere to the Irish troops which had just landed in 1085. 
England to re-embark and return home. 

The movements of the army in the West were so seriously 
hampered by want of tents that Feversham asked for camp ‘f-?, 1685. 
equipment, and tents for three thousand men were accord- 
ingly despatched with the guns then leaving London for his 
army.* When informing Feversham of this, Sunderland ¥-1, 1685. 
wrote that the King was of opinion that he and Churchill 
should keep henceforward together. He evidently doubted 
Feversham’s smilitary skill, and wished him to have 
Churchill at his side as an adviser. The King, he added, 

did not think that the rebels had now any design upon 
Bristol, but, nevertheless, he was preparing more troops 
which could be sent forward if required. 

Up to the arrival of these tents the Royal army had been 
accommodated in farm buildings and villages—a system 
open to many abuses. We are told that the people suffered 
more from the violence and exactions of the Royal soldiers 
billeted upon them than they did from the undisciplined 
rebels. Mr. Henry Shere, who commanded the Royal 
Artillery, says in ono of his letters: ‘In plain English, I ,, 7, 1855. 
have seen too much violence and wickedness practised to 
be fond of this trade, and trust we may soon pat a period 
to the business, for what we every day practise amongst 
the poor people cannot be supported by anyone of the least 
morality.'} Feversham’s cavalry having reported that the 
rebels were about to move from Frome to Warminster, the 1.9, 1685, 
Royal army marched south to Westbury to uttack them. 
Thore it was joined by the guns and mortars which had 
been ordered to halt at Devizes, with their escort of five 

* Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 126; and State Papers, 
James If., Domestic, bundle No, 2. Upon the march at home, 
and even sometimes abroad, the horses were sheltered at night in 
tente specially made for the purpose, four horses being nllotted to each 


tent. 
+ Historical MSS., Dartmouth Papers, p. 128. 
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companies of Dumbarton’s Regiment." The next day 
Feversham marched to Frome, from which place Churchill 
sent the following letter to his wife, deploring the slowness 
of their movements : 

‘30th June.—I have received your picture which you 
sent by my Lord Colchester. I do assure you that it was 
very welcome to me, and will be when I am alone a great 
satisfaction to me, for the whole world put together I do 
not love so well as I do you, for I swear to you I had much 
rathor lose my own life than lose you. Therefore for my 
sake I recommend to you to have a care of yourself. We 
have had abundance of rain, which has very much tired 
our soldiers, which I think is ill, because it makes us not 
press the Duke of Monmouth so much as I think he 
should be, and that it will make me the longer from 
you, for I suppose until he be routed I shall not have 
the happiness of heing with you, which is most earnestly 
desired by me.’ (Unsigned.) Addressed: ‘For my Lady 
Churchill.’ + a 

Monmouth now marched by way of Shepton Mallet to 
Wells, Here his men not only lived at frea quarters, as 
they had done throughout, but they plundered the well-to-do 
townspeople. The cathedral clergy were avowedly hostile, 
and were known to have lent the Duke of Somerset £100 
towards his military preparations. This accounts for the 
difference between the behaviour of the rebela at Wells and 
their conduct elsewhere. Whilst the rank and file stole the 
lead from the cathedral roof to cast into bullets, Monmouth’s 
Commissary-General, Sam Story, compelled the wives of 
the canons who had fled to pay ransom for their houses.§ In 
the papers of the cathedral we read of £4 ‘ paid away for a 

* Historical MISS., Ninth Report, p. 8, Mrs, Stopford Sackville's 
Papers. 

+ Blenheim Palace Papors. 

} Historical MSS., Wells, Cathedral Papers, p. 264. 

§ Story, though a fery rebel, waa pardoned by Jeffreys for helping 


to extract £16,000 from the rich lawyer Prideux, who had not taken 
any active part in the rebellion, 
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new silver verge to replace one stolen by the-rebels';* and, _Cxarres 
again, ‘this Cathedral Chureh has suffered vory grievously **X¥!T- 
from the rebel fanaticke, who have this morning lnid hands 1885. 
upon the furniture thereof, have almost utterly destroyed 
the organ, and turned the sacred building into a stable for « 7, 1685. 
horses.’t 

A waggon of Kirke's Regiment, laden with arms, ammu- 
nition, and money, here fell into Monmouth’s hands. It 
had been left behind in Wella from want of horses, all 
those with Kirke's troops being required to drag the guns 
over the deep country roads. From Wells, Monmouth 
marched through classic Glastonbury to Pedwll Plain, 
east of Sedgemoor, and, bivouacking for the night, pushed #7, 1686. 
forward to Bridgewater the following morning. In these 
movements the rebels were not molested by the Royal 
horse, for since Feversham assumed the personal direction 
of the concentrated army, Monmouth was not worried night 
and day as he had been previously by the energetic 
Churchill. Feversham followed slowly, and encamped on 
Saturday, July 4, at Somerton, the ancient capital of 
Somersetshire, with his Foot, train, and artillery, whilst 
the Horse and Dragoons were billeted in the neighbouring 
villages and farm buildings. The Militia regiments were 
in rear in the villages of Middlezoy and Othery. A patrol 
pushed forward close to Bridgewater, was nearly taken by the 
rebels, but it brought back word that they had broken the 
bridges, and woro engaged in fortifying the town. Fever- 
sham now issued an order prohibiting all persons from 
giving the rebels help or succour, on pain of being dealt 
with as rebels themselves. 

The following letter from Churchill to the Earl of 
Clarendon jis interesting, as an expression of his feelings 
at being obliged to serve under a General for whom he had 
no respect. He evidently wished to stand well with 


* Historical MSS., Wells Cathedral Papers, p. 264. 
+ Historical MS8., Dartmouth Papers, p. 127. 
‘Clarendon and Rochester Correspondence,’ yol. i., p. 141. 
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Feversham, the Court favourite, who had begun to appre- 
ciate his diligence and activity, but every line of the 
letter evinces impatience at his subordinate position : 

“Somerton, Jully 4th, 1685.—My Lord, I have recived 
your Lordshipe’s kind letter, and doe ashure you that you 
waire very Just to me in the opinion you had of me, for 
nobody living can have bene more obsarvant then I have 
bene to my Lord feaversham, ever since I have bene with 
him, in soe much that he did tell me that he would writt 
to the King, to lett him know how diligent I was, and I 
should be glade if you could know whether he has done 
me that Justice. I find by the enimes warant to the 
constables, that they have more mind to gett horses and 
sadells, then anny thing else which lookes as if he had a 
mind to break away with his Horse to som other place and 
leave his Foot entrenched att Bridgwater, but of this and all 
other things you will have itt more att large from my Lord 
feaversham, who has the sole commend here, soe that I 
know nothing but what is his pleasure to tell me, soe that 
Iam afraid of giving my opinion freely, for foare that itt 
should not agree with what is the King’s intentions, and 
soe only expose myselfe ; but as to the taking caire of the 
men and all other things that is my duty, I am shure 
nobody can be more carefull then Iam; and os for my 
obedience, Iam ure Mr. Oglethorpe is not more dutytall 
then I am; when you are att leasure, ton lins from you 
will be a great pleasure to me, who have not many things 
to please me here, for I see plainly that the troble is mine, 
and that the honor will be another's; however, my life 
shall be freely exposed for the King’s service.—I am, with 
all truth, my Lord, your Lordshipe’s humble servant, 
Cuvcem.’ 

On the following day, Sunday, Feversham moved his 
camp to Sedgemoor, and took up a position behind the 
Bussex Rhine, facing Bridgewater, in front of, and to the 
west of, the little village of Weston-Zoyland. The position 
was a good one, and had been occupied in July, 1645, by 
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Lord Fairfax, when he besieged Bridgewater after his victory 
over Goring at Langport. The tents were pitched on a spot 
then known as Brinse Moor. Thus, after some twelve days 
of marches, countermarches, and insignificant skirmishes 
during very bad weather, in a land of hedges and green 
meadows and fruitful orchards, the Royal army, under 
Feversham and Churchill, found itself at last face to face 
with Monmouth’s ill-ormed mob, there being only about 
three miles’ distance between the two forces. 

Throughout this short campaign there were frequent 
complaints of the guns hampering the army's movements. 
‘There seems to have been no good feeling between the 
artillery and the other arms of the service. The guns in 
those days moved with the baggage in rear of the army ; 
this fact, added to the difficulty of the roads, caused 
them to reach their quarters at the end of each day's 
march, about three hours later than the other troops. 
This gave rise to grumbling on the part of the gunners, 
who complained bitterly that their wants and interests 


were neglected. Mr. Henry Shere, the Master-Gunner 3¢ 7, 1685. 


—knighted for his services during this short eampaign—in 
his letters to the Master-General of the Ordnance, is very 
angry because ‘no deference for the artillery, as was 
practised in other armies and wee their due,’ had been 
paid him and his gunners, He accused Kirke of ill- 
treating him, and enlarged upon the indignities to which 
he was subjected, and upon the great amount of work thrown 
upon him. He had, he said, to perform other duties besides 
his own, having been‘ made a Secretary of War, Governour 
of Carriages, of sick and wounded, and a Commissary of 
provisions." 

Feversham’s movements were slow from first to last, 
even when full allowance is made for the bad weather and 
the absence of good roads, He showed no strategic skill, 
and allowed Monmouth the initiative throughout; but, 
fortunately for him, his opponent was incapable of turning 
it to any useful purpose. To say that his tactics were bad 
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is lenient criticism of 8 soldier who, in the action which 
ended the rebellion, allowed himself to be surprised by an 
undisciplined mob. Tivery day that a rebel force like that 
of Monmouth ia suffered to rest in peace is a tacit recog- 
nition of its power, and so raises it in public estimation, 
and helps to swell its numbers. Men begin to believe in a 
rebel army which Government troops hesitate to attack. 
Churchill, always a man of insight, was right in the con- 
clasion which ho had drawn from Monmouth’s eagerness 
to obtain horses and saddlery, and conjectured truly that 
his great wish now was to get away north to his friends in 
Cheshire. It was characteristic of Marlborough that from 
apparently small indicstions he possessed the power of 
divining his enemies’ plans, and was thus enabled to fore- 
stall them. From the experience of the recent past, he 
foresaw with admirable clearness the immediate future, 
and was able, as it were, to map out coming events from a 
study of the position ab the moment. He could balance 
future probabilities with strange accuracy, and could fill in 
with living figures the sketchy outline furnished by the spy. 
Without this peculiar gift—one of the instincts that mark 
the born General —no campaign can be directed with 
success. To realize what is going on beyond a range of 
hills, or any other natural barrier to human vision, and 
out of the reach of reconnoitring parties, is one of the 
problems which perpetually confronts the military com- 
mander. On the correct solution of that problem depends 
grontly tho success of all military operations. ‘Throughout 
all his campaigns, Marlborough understood, by instinct, as 
it were, what his enemy was about, what his aims were, 
and how he hoped to accomplish them. From a close and 
minute study of the possible, he was able to calculate the 
probable, and from a knowledge of his opponent's character, 
ability, and his way of looking at things—the result of his 
own Argus-like observation—to determine with almost pro- 
phetic accuracy the general course of events. No book- 
learned rules of analogy or reasoned-out deductions helped 
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him to his conclusions. They were, like his wife’s arith- 
metical calculations, arrived at by some unconscious mental 
process all his own. The General who has the misfortune 
to be unread in the science of war, but who is able by 
inference, or a sympathetic imagination, to form a true 
conception of his enemy's plans and intentions, will generally 
do far better in the field than one who has not these gifts, 
though his head be crammed with military history, the 
theory of strategy, and the rules of tactics. Those who, 
like Jomini, have written the best text-books upon war 
have seldom been leaders of armies, whereas others, born 
to command and endowed with the unerring military in- 
stinet which prompts them to do the right thing at the 
right moment, have frequently been unable to express a 
reason for the faith that was in them, or to explain how 
it was they reconeiled their practice with accepted principles. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE DATILE OF SEDGEMOOR. 


Farmer Godfrey's information about position of Royal Army— 
Monmouth’s plan of atteck—Strongth of Royal Army and of 
rebels—Tho Royal Army surprised in their camp and billets— 
Monmouth's attack fails, and he flies from the field. 


Ox the evening of Saturday, Monmouth was told of Fever- 
sham’s arrival at Somerton, and the next day he could see 
his tents spread out upon the heath in front of Weston- 
Zoyland, not four miles distant. The time had come when 
he must decide finally whether he would or would not fight 
a battle. Three courses, of which he must now choose one, 
were open to him; either to advance upon Feversham's 
position and fight him in the open, to await his attack in 
Bridgewater—having done all he could to put that place in 
a state of defence—or, lastly, to avoid fighting by an 
immediate retreat. 

Were his enthusiastic but ill-armed and untrained levies 
fit to cope in the open with the regular troops before 
him? Did their zeal for the Protestant cause compensate 
for their want of military training? It was the old, old 
question between the relative value of enthusiasm and 
discipline. Destitute himself of any real heartiness in the 
cause of Protestantism, he spurned the very notion of such 
a comparison or calculation, ‘He wisely rejected the idea of 
a battle in the open as ridiculous, while the second course 
found favour with few of his followers, and would not bear 
examination. To shut himself up in Bridgewater would 
mean certain, though no} perhaps immediate, death to him 
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and his followers, for he must in time be surrounded and 
cut off from help and from all supplies by an army already 
well provided with guns and ammunition, and receiving 
daily accessions of strength. He rejected that course, 
therefore, without further argument, The third alternative, 
a rapid flighi, only remained for consideration, and this he 
determined upon. In no other way could he escape the 
battle he was now so anxious to avoid. 

The question then was, in what direction could he most 
easily and profitably escape? He ultimately resolved to 
make for Cheshire, by way of Axbridge, Keynsham, and 
Gloucester, In fact, he would now carry out the project 
which he had already formed when he made his half-hearted 
and futile attempt upon Bristol. To keep hia plan secret, 
he made believe to hold Bridgewater, openly announced his 
intention of fortifying it, and in order to impress the idea 
upon the inhabitants, made e general requisition throughout 
the neighbourhood for the necessary implements. He did 
not, however, deceive Churchill, who had long felt sure 
that he meant to get away into Cheshire, a belief which 
was now shared by the Royal army at large. On Sunday 
morning, with a view to put his enemy off the scent, Mon- 
mouth issued orders for a retreat upon Taunton, But when 
he moved his men to the Castle Field on the eastern 
bank of the river, and posted his waggons and guns on the 
Keynsham road, it was evident that Taunton was not his 
real object.* His secret intention was to start just after 
dark for Keynsham, and his waggons being in their natural 
position in the column of route, would facilitate the operation. 

As he was crossing the town bridge to join his men in 
the Castle Field, he was met by a farmer named Godfrey, 
who had just’ arrived from the neighbourhood of Fever- 
sham’s camp} He came to give Monmouth information 
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* The Castle, which had heen taken and destroyed by Fairfax, stood y-7, 1645, 


in the town on the left or western bank of the Parret. 
+ The place where his father lived, noar Sutton Malet, two miles 
north-east from Weston-Zoyland, is still called ‘Godfrey's Farm." 
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as to the Royalist army, and the exact position it occupied. 
Godfrey assured him that no efficient watch had been kept 
the previous night in Feversham’s camp and billets, where 
all was drunken revelry ; that no preparation was made for 
defence, because no one dreamed of the possibility of attack, 
and that even the sentries went to sleep, so universal was 
the belief that Monmouth’s sole aim was to get away into 
Gloucestershire without further fighting. 

Here was an opportunity for a bold night attack, the 
most deadly, but the most difficult of military operations. 
To be successtul, it requires not only skilful combinations 
arranged beforehand, but the bravest, most confident, and 
best disciplined troops, directed by the most experienced 
staff, and led by well-trained officers. It was natural, 
therefore, that Monmouth should hesitate to decide upon 
such an operation, considering the character of the levies 
which he had at his disposal. They had rallied round his 
standatd to fight ‘for religion and for liberty,’ but in his 
heart he felt that they Iacked the discipline and cohesion 
essential for an enterprise of this sort. On the other hand, 
it presented the only possible way to victory. There is a 
strong element of chance in every battle, but it enters most 
largely into those fought in the dark; and this fact often 
commends a night attack to the commander of the weaker 
army, especially in circumstances so desperate as those in 
which Monmouth now found himself. But his resolve to 
adopt this course was not the result of any close or calm 
caleulation of chances. It waa rather the despair of the 
ruined gambler, who, worn out with a continued run of ill- 
luck, stakes in desperation all that remains to him upon 
one last throw of the dice. If he meant to fight at all, the 
sooner the better, for delay meant the arrival of reinforce- 
ments for the Royal army. He knew that the three English 
and the three Scotch regiments of Foot in the Dutch service 
had been recalled, and were to take the field against him. 

Farmer Godfrey, anxious to make Monmouth understand 
thoroughly the position occupied by Feversham’s army, 
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took him up the high tower of Bridgewater Church. From 
that point of vantage, with the aid of a telescope, Mon- 
mouth was able to make out clearly the plan of the Royal 
camp. He even recognised Dumbarton's Regiment,* anda 
battalion of the Foot Guards in which he had formerly 
served, and as he laid down his glass, he said with a sigh, 
“I know those regiments, and they will fight; if I only had 
them I should not doubt of success.’ 

From the information supplied by Godfrey, and from his 
inspection of Feversham’s position, it seemed clear to 
Monmouth that the Royal army lay open to a night attack. 
He could see that the camp faced two ways: the infantry 
towards the north, and the artillery towards the west, with 
a considerable interval between them.t The militia, he 
ascertained, occupied villages in the rear, beyond imme- 
diate supporting distance of the regulars in front. Fever- 
sham was so convinced of Monmouth’s intention to retreat 
as quickly as he could, that he had evidently thought it 
unnecessary to entrench his well-chosen and already strong 
position. It was clear to him that assault upon it by day 
could only end in defeat, while a night attack by the rebels 
was a contingeney that did not even occur to him. How 
many an army has been surprised or has suffered disaster 
from similar causes ! 

‘Weak men are given to oscillate between the two extremes 
of utter despair and absolute confidence, and Monmouth, 
who an hour before had been in a condition of hopeless 
despondency, was now in the highest spirits, carried away 
by Farmer Godfrey's assurance that the Royal camp could 
be easily surprised. Upon quitting the church tower, he 
exclaimed exultingly that Lord Grey's cavalry would have 
little difficulty in surprising the Royal Horse and the 
Headquarters in Weston-Zoyland. ‘ We shall have no more 
to do,’ he said, ‘than to lock up the stable-doors, and seize 

* Now the Royal Scots, the oldest regiment in the army, 


+ This was the position General Fairfax occupied on }} 7, 1646, the 
duy after he had driven the Royal troops over Sedyemoor with greut loss. 
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the troopers in their beds."* He had sufficient military 
instinct to feel that one last great opportunity was now 
open to him, thanks to the carelessness and folly of his 
French antagonist. He summoned a council of his officers 
and put the question, ‘Shall we attack the Royal army 
to-night, if we can surpriee it?’ All agreed, provided the 
enemy's Foot were not entrenched. Godfrey was accord- 
ingly sent back to Weston-Zoyland to obtain positive in- 
formation on this point. He returned saying that there 
were no works of any description in front of the Royal camp, 
and upon being further questioned by Monmouth, he gave 
a detailed account of the disposition of the Royal army. 
He said that the guns, under a guard of Churchill’s 
Dragoons,+ occupied the left of the line facing west and 
commanding the road from Bridgewater, whilst the Infantry 
camp on their right, and about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the village church, was thrown back at a 
right angle and faced north towards the moor. There was 
an interval of about 150 yards between the Infantry and 
Artillery camps. The road ran practically parallel to the 
river Parret, which protected Feversham’s left. Fever- 
sham's Horse and Dragoons were, he said, billeted in 
Weston-Zoyland. He omitted, however, to mention the 
important fact, that sweeping round the northern and 
weatern sides of the position was a deep wide drain, or 
canal, called the ‘Bussex Rhine.’ Great ditches, of which 
this was one, traversed the moor in many directions. They 
had been dug in ancient times to drain the low-lying 
districts, and in some places, as at Weston-Zoyland, to 
protect tho village gardens and cornfields from floods. 
They were locally known as ‘ rhines’ or ‘ rhoynes,’ and were 
at all seasons formidable obstacles, owing to their immense 
size, to their unsound banks, and deep muddy bottome, 
They could only be crossed, even by single horsemen, at 
fords, called by the peasantry ‘ plungeons’ or ‘ steanings,” 
and their passage by troops at night was a difficalt and 


* Oldmixon. + Now the Royal Dragoons. 
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dangerous operation. Owing to the late heavy reins, there 
were several feet of water in the Bussex Rhine, which 
ron at a distance of about a hundred yards in front of the 
infantry camp. To the left of the infantry this great 
ditch bent back abruptly at right angles in front of the 
guns, and flowed close by into the river Parrot. 

Godfrey's omission to report the existence of the Bussex 
Rhine in front of the Royal army was fatal to Mon- 
mouth. Tocome as he did, unawares and at night, upon 
such a formidable obstacle with undisciplined troops, vas 
certain to occasion confusion, if not panic. History tells 
ua of many military operations which, though apparently 
well planned, have failed entirely because the scheme 
of attack was based upon imperfect information. The 
civilian spy often does not understand the relative import- 
ance of obstacles. He gets over them himself with the 
greatest ease, and it does not occur to him that an army 
will have greater difficulty. The tactical importance of a 
wet ditch even as big as the Bussex Rhine is incompre- 
hensible to the peasant or farmer who has been accustomed 
to cross it daily at » ford or by a single plank. 

In Saxon times Sedgemoor was a vast marsh, but in 1685 
it was a low-lying peat moor that extended for about twelve 
miles in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction be- 
tween the high ground near Somerton and Langport and the 
estuary of the river Parrot, near Bridgewater. It was often 
flooded after heavy rains, when the river overflowed its 
banks. The villages stood upon small elevations some faw 
feet above the surrounding moor, and in times of inunda- 
tion looked like little crowded islands in what might then 
pass for an inlet of the soa. Hemmed in between the river 
and the Polden Hills, Sedgemoor is from four to five miles 
in width. A great part of it was below sea-level at high 
tides, and in many places it was so marshy as to be quite 
impassable for troops; but at the present day drainage 
works have converted much of this pent country into rich 
meadows and farm land. 
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Godfrey’s eecond report overcame any opposition there 
may have been to the proposed night attack. Tho plan 
decided upon was to make, under the cover of darkness, a 
wide detour to the north-east, round Feversham's right 
flank, so as to avoid Chedzoy, where there was a detach- 
ment of Horse, and round any other outposts (here might 
bo in that direction, and to fall in the dark upon Feversham's 
right flank and rear. It was hoped that the mounted 
troops would be able in this way to reach and set fire to the 
village of Weston before any alarm could be given in the 
Royalist camp. Feversham’s cavalry were billeted in the 
village, and in the confusion that such an attack was certain 
to cause amongst them, Monmouth's Horse were to push 
through it and fall upon the infantry camp in rear, whilst 
the rebel Foot assailed it in front. An attack if so delivered 
could not fail to spread panic and confusion amongst troops 
suddenly roused from sleep, all the deeper in their case 
from the heavy potations in which they were known to 
indulge every evening. It was assumed that the guns, 
which were separated from the Horse in the village, and 
from the Foot encamped outside it, would not be able to 
come into action; whilst it was hoped that Monmouth’s 
four little field-pieces would materially help in the attack 
upon the camp. The plan was well conceived, and it nearly 
succeeded. In fuct, 80 complete was the surprise that, had 
Monmouth known in advance of the Bussex Rhine and 
arranged accordingly, the battle of Sedgemoor might easily 
have had a different ending, and we might now remember 
as the preserver of our liberties and of Protestantism, not 
William of Orange, but the illegitimate son of poor Lucy 
Walters. 

The thriving little town of Bridgewater presented an 
animated, picturesque scene on that Sunday afternoon. 
The diminutive harbour, filled with coasting craft, told of 
unusual commercial activity; and the narrow streets and 
lanes, crowded with red-coated deserters from the militia, 
and with rough scythemen in the homespun of the neigh- 
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bouring hills, proclaimed an unwonted excitement. The 
clank of swords and spurs upon the rough cobble pavement, 
the beating of drums, and the noisy revelry of soldiers living 
at free quarters, resounded on all sides. The day was long 
remembered there for its stirring events. 

During the forenoon Monmoath's move across the river 
to the Castle Field had caused a great stir in the town. 
There had been many solemn leave-takings in anticipation 
of the march into Cheshire; but as soon as it was rumoured 
that an attack upon the enemy's camp was intended, the 
excitement knew no bounds. It was felt that, whatever 
might be each man’s individual fate, the coming battle must 
make or mar the cause for which they had taken up arms. 
Hundreds of women bid good-bye to husbands, brothers, 
and sweethearts, and many a sobbing mother kissed for the 
last time hor stout-limbed son. The ‘God speed’ spoken 
then was no mere conventional ferewell ; it was a solemn 
prayer, a heartfelt aspiration for the success of what was 
believed to be o holy cause. 

The church was thronged with earnest worshippers 
imploring God to bless them with victory in the coming 
battle, Ferguson, the chaplain to the army, preached at 
the castle toa huge gathering upon the text: ‘The Lord 
God of gods, the Lord God of gods, He knoweth, and Israel 
he shall know; if it be in rebellion, or if in transgression 
against the Lord, (save us not this day).’* Everything 
conspired to heighten the effect of the stream of fiery 
eloquence which this fanatic poured forth to a listening 
and excited crowd of armed enthusiasts. His burning 
words inflamed their earnest hearts, and they firmly believed 
that their God would fight for them. 

In the town itself almost every coign of vantage was 
occupied by some Puritan preacher, who used all his 
oratorical power to excite his hearers, and to urge them to 
fight manfully for what was pronounced to be the cause of 
God and of the Covenant; but these preachers made no 

* Joshua xxii. 22. 
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allusion to the fact that all were expected to fight for King 
Monmouth, who claimed to reign as the grandson of him 
whom they had beheaded. They only called upon the 
people to be stout of heart, and to fight for the Lord of 
Hosts and for the Protestant cause. 

Monmouth’s force, consisting of Lord Grey's Horse and 
five battalions of Foot, numbered 8,500 men in all." ‘They 
were undrilled to the use of arms, badly officered, and 
entirely undisciplined. Grey's troopers were mounted upon 
young unbroken horses, which had recently been taken from 
the marsh lands, where they were reared. ‘The four small 
field-pieces were in charge of a Dutch gunner. Attached 
to each battalion were about a hundred scythemen, who 
acted as a sort of specially favoured company. Un- 
fortunately for Monmouth, the day before, when he had no 
intention to fight, he had sent two of his best troops of 
Horse to Minehead, about twenty-six miles west of Bridge- 
water, to collect horses, and to bring in some six guns 
known to be there. It is difficult to state the number 
who actually took part in the battle, for many had deserted 
at Frome and during the retreat from that place to Bridge- 
water. Bosides, owing to the difficulty of night movements 
in confined lanes and over rondless moors, many of those 
who marched that evening from Bridgewater lost their way 
in the dark, and took no part in the battle. Lord Grey's 
lack of courage was so notorious that Monmouth was urged 
todivide his horse into two bodies, so that, if one ran away, 


% Wade's confession in Harl. MSS. in Hardwick Papers. ‘The detail 

was aa follows : wen, 
‘A amall mounted body-guard of about z - 40 
Lond Grey's Horse - 800 
Monmouth's, or the Red Hegt., commanded by Col. Wade - 800 
Monmouth's White Regt. commanded by Col. Foulkes - 400 
Monmouth’s Blue Regiment, ommanded by Colonel Basset - 600 
Monmouth's Yellow Regt., commanded by Col. Matthews - 600 
Monmouth’s Green Regt., commanded by Col, Holmes 800 
‘A company of Foot from Lymne Regis : - 80 


Total - z 2 + 8,620 
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the other might still accomplish the important part which 
the mounted men were expected to play in the attack; but 
he did not dare to act on this sensible advice through dread 
of offending his solitary well-born follower. 

Feversham’s army consisted of some troops of Houso- 
hold Cavalry, one regiment of Dragoons, six battalions of 
Foot, and sixteen guns, about 2,800 men in all, not 
counting officers, or the men who served the guns, or the 
1,500 militia, which took no part in the battle.* 


+ The detail of the Roysl army is ns follows: 160men selected from 
the three troops of Life Guards and 60 Horse Grenadiers under Lord 
Churchill's friend and connection, Lient,-Colonel the Hon. F. Villiers; 
seven troops (about 400 men) of the King's Regiment of Horse, now 
the Royal Horse Guards Blue, under Sir Francis Compton, who waa 
also as senior cavalry officer in command of the Horse; three troopa 
of Churchill's Dragoons, now the Royal Dragoons, under Lord Com- 
bury (about 150 men): the fourth troop of this regiment was eight 
miles off at Langport, watching that passage over the Parret which 
was unfordable between it and Bridgewater. The Foot consisted of 
six battalions eneamped in the following order from right to left: Five 
companies of the Royal Regiment, then known as Dumbarton's, 
now tho Royal Scote, under Lieut,-Colonel Douglas: one of these 
was a grenodier company ; seven companies, of which one was the 
grenadier company, of the first battalion of the King's Guards, now 
the Grenadier Guards, under the Duke of Grafton ; six companies of 
the second battalion of the same regiment under Major Eaton; six 
companies of the 2nd Regiment of Guards, now the Culdstream 
Guards, under Lieut.-Colonel Sackville; five companies of the Queen 
Dowager's Regiment, now the Queen's or West Surrey Regiment, 
under Colonel Kirke: it wae on the extreme left, and rested on the 
road from Bridgewater, which crossed the Bussex Rhine close by 
five companies, of which one was the grenedior company, of th 
Queen's, previously known as the Duchess of York and Alban: 
Regiment, now the King’s Own or Royal Lancaster Regiment 
it was then commonly known as Trelawney's Regiment, and was 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Charles Churchill. ‘There were besides 
several militia rogiments (about 1,500 in all) distributed in the villages 
of Middlezoy and Othery, two or three iniles behind the position on 
the moor. They could not, however, be trusted in action, as by the 
number who had doserted to Monmouth end other signs they showed 
an unmistakable sympathy with the rebel cause. The total strength 
‘of the Royal army was fourteen troops of Horse and Dragoons, or 
about 700 men, and thirty-four companies of Foot, or about 2,100 
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‘The Castle Field, where Monmouth’s little army mustered, 
was three miles by the direct road, or, for so small a 
column moving at night, say an hour and a quarter’s 
march from Feversham's position. But by the circuitous 
route actually followed, the distance was over five and a 
half miles, and the last two led over the roadless and 
dificult moor. In point of time, the march occupied about 
two and @ half hours. Before starting, Monmouth received 
information that many of the Royal troopers in the village 
had already gone to bed drunk, and that in the camp the 
Foot soldiers had had more than enough of the country cider. 


men. Tho artillery consisted of sixteen guns, each pico manned by 
one gunner and one matross, and supplied with forty round ehot and 
fifteen case. It was under the immediate command of Mr. Shere, 
who was helped during the battle by Dr. Mews, the soldier Bishop of 
Winchester, commonly called ‘Old Patch.’ His portrait hangs in 
Farnham Castle, and shows tho patch on his check from which he 
gained his nickname. A Follow of St. John’s, Oxford, in 1687, he 
was ejected by the Roundhends, and became soldier in Holland, 
where he received the wound in hia chock, over which he always wore 
& patch. Returning to England at the Restoration, he wes made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1672, and translated to Winchester, 1684. 
This is very much the history of Henry Compton, Bishop of London; 
of Dolben, Archbishop of York; of W. Bew, Bishop of Llandaff; of 
J. Lake, Bishop of Chichester; of Crighton, Bishop of Bath and Wella; 
of John Fell, Bishop of Oxtord; and of some othets who sheathed 
their swords to enter the Chureh, Under the engraved portrait of 
‘Dr. Mews is printed, *P. Mews, qui pugnavit et oravit pro pace regni 
et ecclesia,’ I conclude the verbs are placed in this order as an in- 
sinuation that he esteomed fighting above devotion. It wus said of 
him that he was ‘fitter for a Bombardier than a Bishop.’ For bis 
services at Sedgemoor he received from the King a medal, which is 
represonted in the above-mentioned picture. He once came near 
being hanged by the Cromwellians. ‘This was the last oceasion upon 
which a prelate took the field in England, though Bishop Walker was 
killed in Ireland five years later, and Bishop Polk fell in 1864 in com- 
mand of a Division of Confedorate troops. Shere was a man of acience, 
and well skilled in gunnery. He had translated Polybius into Englich. 
King James knighted him for hia services upon this occasion. ‘The 
sixteen guns were made up of two 12-pounders, nine demi-culverins, four 
6-pounders, four sakers and two minions. See letter from Duke of 
Somerset, p. 6 of Ninth Report of Historical MSS. 
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His spirits rose on hearing this, and he began to imagine 
that the enemy were already at hia mercy. The cireum- 
stances were moat favourable, and he naturally felt that, 
if his soldiers did not fail him, he had a good chance of 
success. 

Monmouth's own regiment, under Wade, formed the 
advanced guard of the daring little army os it moved off 
from the Castle Field at 11 p.m., closely followed by the 
other regiments of Foot, the Horse under Lord Grey coming 
next, and the four small field-guns bringing up the rear. 
The strictest ailence was enjoined, and peremptory orders 
wore issued that no shot should be fired until they were 
actually in the enemy's camp. The ‘countersign,’ by 
means of which they were to recognise one another in the 
dark, was ‘Monmouth, and God with us."* 

The full July moon had risen shortly after eight o’elock, 
and was near the meridian as the rebel army filed silently 
along the Eastern Causewny, as that part of the Bristol 
road was then called. The direction of the march was 
north-easterly for about two miles to the junction of 
Bradley Lane with the Bristol road. There Monmouth 
halted to allow the Horse to get to the front before entering 
on the open moor. The track followed under the guidance 
of Farmer Godfrey is still known as ‘ War Lane.’ t 

In the narrow lanes, before the column emerged upon 
the open moor, the movements were much retarded through 
the difficulty of keeping the undrilled troops in anything 
like military order. Before turning from these lanes to 
cross North Moor, Monmouth parked his forty-two baggage- 
waggons, under a small guard, at Peasy Farm. The 
tracks over the moor would certeinly be impassable for 

* In Clarke's ‘Life of James II,’ it is stated that Monmouth's 
‘countersign’ was ‘Soho.’ He quotes ‘Pennant's London’ aa his 
suthority for the statement that ‘Soho Square’ had been previously 
known as ‘Monmouth Square,’ and that the new title was adopted 
because it had been the rebel countersign that night. Monmouth 
lived in the centre house of the Square, which faces the statue. 

+ Roberts’ ‘History of Monmouth.’ 
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laden carriages by night, and besides, this arrangement 
rendered his column more easy to handle. For some 
unknown reason, he also left one of his four field-guns 
there. The night was still, but s heavy mist had risen, 
which, hanging over the low-lying moorlands round 
Chedzoy and Sutton, and between those villages and 
Weston-Zoyland, made it difficult for sentries and vedettes 
to see any distance. Lord Feversham had ascertained 
from spies that Monmouth had moved his men in the 
course of the afternoon from their billets in Bridgewater 
to the Castle Field, and that arrangements had been made 
for 8 march to Bristol that night. It was desirable to 
ascertain what road Monmouth should take, although there 
wns no intention of pursuing him until next morning. 
Late in the evening, Feversham accordingly sent out 
Colonel Oglethorpe in command of the third troop of Life 
Guards, with orders to watch Monmouth’s movementa.* 
Ho was to push forward to the north-east of Bridgewater, 
and to eross the two roads lending from it to Bristol and 
Keynsham. 

Feversham’s men and horses were tired and somewhat 
used up by their recent marches and counter-marches 
over bad roads in most inclement weather. He conse- 
quently wished to spare them a night pursuit of what he 
believed to be a flying enemy, thinking that his troops, 
after a good night's rest, would next day be in a better 
condition to overtake them. His other dispositions for the 
protection of the camp were; a detachment of the Royal 
Dragoons at the bridge over the Parret in Langport; 
another of one hundred Horse and fifty Dragoons under 
Sir Francis Compton in Chedzoy, to watch the right front, 

* Oglethorpe was one of James's most faithful followers. Colonel 
of the Holland Regiment at the Revolution, he resigned, and the 
regiment was given to Charles Churchill, Marlborough's brother, who 
retained it until 1707, when he was transferred to the Coldstream 
Guards. After Oglethorpe’s death, it was sought by Mra. F. Sheftoe 


to prove that the Pretender was the child of Sir Theophilus and Lady 
Oglethorpe. 
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the path which led by that village into Bridgewater, and 
the one to the east of it along which tho rebel column 
eventually advanced; an outpost of forty Horse on the 
direct road to Bridgewater, with orders to patrol to its 
front and to watch the left flank of the Royal position; 
and still further towards that flank and about 850 yards to 
the west of Feversham’s guns there was a piquet of fifty 
musketeers in u sort of walled shespfold known aa Penzoy 
Pound, upon which the cavalry posts and detachments 
protecting the left were to retire if attacked.* One hundred 
of Dambarton’s regiment were kept under arms all night 
aa an inlying piquet.t Feversham himself remained at 
Chedzoy until late waiting for Oglethorpe’s return, and in 
the belief that, if the enemy moved, he should be able to 
hear them from that villoge, as the night was still. A 
messenger from Oglethorpe's party reached him about mid- 
night with a report that nothing had boon seen of the 
enemy. As quiet seemed to reign on all sides, Feversham 
returned to hie quarters, undressed, and went to bed. He 
has been commonly blamed for allowing himself to be 
surprised that night, and the commander is very properly 
always held responsible for any such disaster. But it must 
be admitted that the dispositions he made would have 
protected him against surprise had Compton and Oglethorpe 
known their work and done it properly. Feversham's 
fanit was not, I think, so much an unskilful disposition of 
his piquets and outposts as the fact that he went to bed in 
ignorance of bis enemy's doings and intentions. All 
through this short “campaign there were traitors in both 
camps who supplied the opposite side with information. 
Yet Feversham never seems to have known what his 
enemy was doing, or where he was going, a fact which of 
itself proves that he did not know his business. Had he 


+ Mrs, Stopford Sackville's Papers, Ninth Report, p. 4, Historieal 
M&S. The sheepfold is marked E on the accompanying sketch of the 
position. 

+ Cannon’e ‘History of the Royul Seots” 
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been a competent commander, Monmouth could not have 
moved from Bridgewater that night without his knowledge. 
Before he assumed command, Churchill, with only a small 
body of cavalry at his disposal, had hung upon the rebel 
army so closely that it could go nowhere, and neither do 
nor plan anything of which he was not fully aware. He 
harassed it night and day, cutting off stragglers, and 
preventing many from joining Monmouth who would other- 
wise have done so. But Feversham, with a stronger and 
much better army than the rebels could muster, always 
suffered Monmouth to toke the initiative, and to do and go 
where he pleased, whilst the Royal army merely blundered 
aiter them.* For the disgraceful condition of things in the 
Royal camp Feversham must also be held responsible, and 
consequently for the fact that he was taken unawares. 
Upon the night in question there would seem to have been 
but few sentries or vedettes posted anywhere, and report 
saya that most of those few had fallen into a drunken sleep. 

Oglethorpe curried out his orders most negligently. 
Instead of being rewarded as he was for his services at 
Sedgemoor, he ought to have been dismissed the army for 
incompetence and carelessness. Although he crossed both 
the roads he was ordered to examine, he could not have 
pushed the smallest patrol along either in the direction of 
Bridgewater, for had he done this he could easily have 
ascertained what Monmouth was about. With the most 
culpable neglect of duty, he returned to Chedzoy without 
having seen or heard anything of an enemy at that moment 
on the march and close to him. Passing through Chedzoy, 
he made for the Weston and Bridgewater road or track, 
and upon reaching it tuned westward towards the enemy, 
until within half @ mile of Bridgewater. Sending forward 
a patrol of four men to the gates of the place, he ascertained 
what he might have discovered long before—that Monmouth 
had left the town by the Bristol Road. This news startled 


* Including tho militia, the Royal army was much stronger than the 
rebels. 
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him somewhat, and ho hastened off to inform Feversham, 
but he was too late; Monmouth had begun the attack 
before he reached even the cavalry piquot on the Bridge- 
water-Weston track. As he approached that outpost the 
firing had already begun on Feversham's right, and all was 
confusion in the Royal camp, especially in the village of 
Woston, where the Horse were billeted. 

In the meantime, whilst Oglethorpe was careering use- 
lesaly over the country in search of the rebel army, 
Monmouth, after » short halt at Peasy Farm to park his 
waggons and reform the column of route, struck out into 
the thick mist in a south-easterly direction by a track 
which led to Weston-Zoyland across the bleak North Moor. 
He purposely made a wide sweep enstward to avoid the 
enemy’s cavalry outpost in Chedzoy. The track he followed 
passed about midway between it and the high ground on 
which Sutton Mallet stands. Anyone who hes led a column 
into action by night over a flat, roadless country along a 
track which can only be followed with difficulty in the 
dork, will understand the trying nature of the task imposed 
upon Farmer Godfrey. Some of the accounts dwell upon 
his confusion, but it was most natural that he should be 
perplexed under the circumstances, although he knew the 
locality thoroughly well by daylight. 

The track crossed two great ditches before reaching the 
Bussex Rhine. Over the first, known as the Black Ditch, 
which travered the North Moor, Godfrey led the column 
successfully by the ford, or steaning, near Parchy. The 
troops reformed in two columns to the south of the ditch, 
the Horse on the left, the Foot on the right, and advanced 
in that formation to the next great ditch, called the 
Langmoor Rhine. In his anxiety to give a wide berth to 
the Royal Horse in Chedzoy, Godfrey bad Jed somewhat too 
much to the eastward, and, puzzled by the fog, he missed 
the ford. ‘There was consequently much delay and 
difficulty in getting over thie second rhine, deep as it was 
with mud and water. Many horses were bogged, and » 
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number of men, in their endeavours to find a crossing- 
place, strayed far from the beaten track, lost their way, 
and were seen no more. The passage was at last effected 
about a mile north of the Royal camp, and the clock in 
Chedaoy steeple struck one as the rebels begun to reform 
south of this second ditch. A short halt was made to 
enable the Foot to form up whilst the Horse pushed well 
ahead. Up to this moment Feversham and all his host 
lay fast asleep, ignorant of the storm which was about to 
burst upon them. Feversham’s dispositions upon this 
occasion afford a good illustration of how it is that disasters 
are brought about, whilst those of Monmouth show how 
great is the advantage gained by cleverly-spread false 
information as to your intentions. The General who has 
thoroughly deceived his enemy has already half beaten him. 

After a short halt, Monmouth again put his column in 
motion, no orders being given in tones above a whisper. 
Anyone making a noise was to be at once stabbed by his 
nearest comrade, a necessary precaution upon such an 
occasion.* The solemn silence of @ night-march neur the 
enomy is awe-inspiring in itself, but in the weirdness of 
that lonely moor every circumstance contributed to make it 
exceptionally impressive. 

‘As soon as Lord Grey's Horse began to advance south of 
the Langmoor Rhine, it was discovered by a vedette of the 
Life Guards, who, firing his pistol, galloped towards the 
infantry camp, calling upon everyone to turn out, as the 
rebels were upon them. Monmouth, finding his presence 


* Historical MS8., Rutland Papers, vol. ii., p. 90. This is stated 
on good authority by Charles Bertie in a letter to his niece, Lady 
Rutland, 

+ The Rev, Robert Ferguson (the ‘Plotter’) was with the Horse at 
this moment, and asserts that the alarm was given by o traitor, Captain 
Hueker, of Lord Grey's Horse, But his narrative is untrustworthy, 
and T think the version given here is more correct, although Dalrymple 
asserts that when Huckor was tried by Jeffreys he pleaded his treachery 
to Monmouth upon this occasion in mitigation of his crime. Dalrymple, 
vol. i, Part I., Book IT., p. 200. 
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thus discovered, ordered Grey to push forward as quickly 
as possible into Weston, and set fire to it as originally 
intended. This, it was anticipated, would throw the Royal 
Horse into utter confusion, in the midst of which Grey 
might take the Foot in rear, whilst Monmouth attacked it 
in front, 

As the shouts of alarm rose over the dreary waste of 
fog-covered moor, all was soon confusion in the village 
and in the adjoining camp. Troopers, half asleep and still 
stupid from the previous night's debauch, mounted in hot 
haste, or rushed noisily about their billets in search of 
horse, arms, or breastplate. Though the full moon was 
still high, the thick mist rendered it difficult to distinguish 
objects only » few yards distant. Saddles could not be 
found, bridles were missing, and turmoil and disorder 
reigned supreme. The surprise was complete; but an 
immpdiate aitack, boldly delivered and pushed home, could 
alone convert it into a victory, and Lord Grey was not the 
man to make it. All the advantages upon which Mon- 
mouth had justly calculated from an unexpected attack 
were thrown away and lost through the cowardice of this 
man. There is a critical moment in every surprise, which, 
if soized upon and properly utilized by the attacking party, 
loads almost certainly to victory; whereas, if noglected, 
another chance seldom presents itself. When Grey had 
crossed the Langmoor Rhine, he dismissed Godfrey, not 
knowing that there was still one more great ditch, the 
Bussex Rhine, between him and Weston. The Horso un- 
luckily made for the camp rather than for the village, and 
80 missed the usual erossing-place. It may have been that 
Grey mistook the lighted matches of Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment, which shone feobly through the mist in front of him, 
for the lights of the village. Finding himself thus brought 
toa standstill by thia unexpected obstacle, he unfortunately 
turned to his right—westwards—instead of to his left. The 
result was that he soon found himself opposite the infantry 
camp, alive with men ‘falling in’ for a night alarm. 
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Had Grey been a true soldier, he would certainly have 
tumed up, not down, the canal-like ditch to look for a ford, 
especially as the more he worked to his left the more he 
would have turned his enemy’s flank. Meanwhile, some 
of the rebel Horse that had strayed away to the eastward, 
under Lieutenant Jones, had a little skirmishing with 
Compton’s Life Guards, who now came trooping in from 
Chedzoy to defend the village ford across the Bussex 
Rhine. 

Lord Grey found himself facing Dumbarton’s regiment, 
which was on the extreme right of the line. The officers 
of this battalion, of greater experience in war than those 
of the other regiments, were somewhat more on the alert. 
As it was the only regimont present which still retained 
the matchlock, the others being armed with the newly 
introduced snaphaunce or flint musket, Grey was able to 
mark its position by the burning matches.* 

Whilst he was trying to cross the Bussex Rhine, Mon- 
mouth, close behind, was pressing forward with the Foot, 
his three little iron field-guns being at the head of the 
colamn. It is not known at what point in his advance 
Monmouth became aware of the formidable ditch which 
protected the front and right flank of Feversham’s position. 
King James states, in his account of the battle, that Mon- 
month knew nothing of the Bussex Rhine until he came 
upon it with his Foot, Godfrey accompanied the Horse, 
and there may not have been anyone with Monmouth who 
knew the locality well. Besides, a guide taken from the 
local peasantry might not have thought it worth while to 
mention such a ditch, through ignorance of its military 
importance and of its bearing upon the approaching battle. 

Monmouth, pike in hand, began to form for attack when 
within about eighty paces of the Rhine, his men much ont 


# Whilst matchlocks wero in uso it was no uncommon ruse at night 
to impress your enemy with an exaggerated notion of your strength 
by placing Tines of sticks, with burning slow matches attached to them, 
in front of a position to be defended. 
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of breath from the quickness of the pace at which he had 
led them forward. The strictest injunctions were given 
against firing without orders, and the five little battalions 
had just begun to advance when their panic-stricken Horse 
came flying back past them. It would seem, that when 
trying to eross the ditch in front of them, they were chal- 
lenged by Dumbarton’s regiment and a battalion of the 
Foot Guards from the opposite side. ‘Who are you for?’ 
‘The King.’ ‘What King?’ ‘Monmouth, and God with 
us,’ was the prompt answer. ‘Take this with you, then,’ 
was the reply, as the battalions poured a volley upon 
the startled troopers. Several saddles were emptied, and 
the untrained marsh mares upon which the rebels were 
almost exclusively mounted, taking fright, rushed madly 
to the rear. This incident had an extremely unfortunate 
effect upon the courage and confidence of the Foot, and 
rendered them unsteady at the very moment when they 
needed all their nerve and spirit. It demoralized them in 
an instant, and the alarm extended quickly on all sides. 
In the rear, numbers of stragglers, who had lost their way 
in the dark and were now pressing eagerly forward upon 
meeting the flying cavalry, joined in the stampede under 
the impression that all was lost. The panic was thus com- 
munieated to the drivers of the baggage and ammunition 
waggons left at Peasy Farm, and they at once made off for 
their homes at Ware and Axbridge.* Such is the in- 
fectious nature of a scare, especially at night. Lord Grey 
seems to have joined in the flight, und to have done 
nothing to stay it. Monmouth’s servant, Willinms, who 
was taken prisoner, stated that he had heard his master 
say, whilst the fighting was going on, that it was Grey's 
cowardice which hud lost the battle. 

The General in command was comfortably in bed when 


* Mrs. Stopford Sackville’s Papers, Ninth Report, Historical MSS., 
p. 5. Those drivers, the ono gun left behind by Monmouth, and all 
hie baggage and ammunition, were captured at Axbridge the following 
day. 
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the alarm sounded. Not so Churchill, who ever since 
Feversham had joined hands with him had striven by his 
own vigilance and energy to neutralize the Commander- 
in-Chief's military incapacity and want of forethought. 
The instant the alarm was given, Churchill ran to the 
camp, and putting himself at the head of Dumbarton's 
rogiment, formed it to the front along the southern bank 
of the Bussex Rhine, where it opened fire upon Grey's 
cavalry, as already described, checked the advancing rebel 
infantry and gave time to the rest of Feversham’s army 
to assume a fighting formation. 

It had been Monmouth’s intention to wait for the firing 
of the village by the Horse, before he finally advanced with 
his infantry upon the Royal camp. But when, during the 
cruel moments of waiting and expectancy, he saw, to his 
horror and dismay, Grey's troopers gallop wildly past him 
in hopeless flight, he felt that the original plan was no 
longer practicable. A during, determined and rapid 
advance with his Foot upon the camp might yet have won 
the day. The Royal army was in confusion and still under 
the influence of that panic and demoralization which 
invariably seizes upon soldiers when attacked without 
warning in the dead of night. The best troops often 
waver under such conditions, and if the assailant has but 
the heart and the necessary cohesion to drive home his 
attack—being near enough to do so—before the enemy has 
time te recover from his first surprise, he can generally 
count on victory. Monmouth felt this, and hurried forward 
his Foot, directing his advance upon the burning matches 
of Dumbarton's regiment. But untrained rustics, whose 
nerves were already shaken by the flying cavalry, eould not 
be induced to keep their ranks or maintain order; the 
battalions soon became mixed and then unmanageable. 
‘Wade's regiment was the first to reach the ditch and to 
reform preparatory to crossing. It had not fired a shot as 
yet, but the next battalion, commanded by Colonel Matthews, 
at once opened fire. ‘That strange, heurt-beating sensation, 
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that hush of expectancy which precedes the first out- 
Durst of infantry fire in many actions, especially at night, 
Was now over. But in this instance the firing put an end 
to all order and obedience in Monmouth's ranks, Even 
with regular troops it is most difficult to stop firing begun 
at night under such circumstances; and the worst of it 
is, that it generally spreads with lightning rapidity that 
taxes the powers of even the most experienced officers to 
restrain, In this instance the bad example was followed by 
the other regiments, and the fusillade 50 opened was the 
beginning of the end, the death-knell in fact of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. ‘The aim was wild, and far too high to harm the 
Royal troops.* Regiments which have made a bad beginning 
of this kind can seldom be induced to charge, and after about 
an hour anda half of heavy but useless fire, a cry arose 
for more ammunition. There was none to be had, the only 
reserve having been left with the baggage at Peasy Farm, 
some two and a half miles off. The three rebel guns had 
come into action on the left of their Foot, and, directed by 
the Dutch gunner in charge of them, did considerable exe- 
cution in the closed ranks of Dumbarton’s and the Guards’ 
regiments. But it soon became evident that it was a lost 
battle for the rebels, and that all the advantages which a 
night surprise gives the assailant were lost, owing to the 
untimely fire of the Foot. The untrained levies were not 
equal to the task which Monmouth had laid upon them. 
On the Royalist side Dumbarton’s regiment alone fired ; 
the other regiments received the enemy's fire with great 
steadiness without replying.t During the anxious hour and 


* Letter from Phineas Pett, Carte MS. 72, folio 611, Bodleian Library. 

+ [have mainly followed the detaile given of this action by King 
Junes, by Wade, and by Ferguson, James's account ia clear. because 
he learned all the occurrences froin the chief actors, nnd visited the 
scene of the battle in August the following year, as appears from the 
churehwardens’ accounts at Weston-Zoyland, ‘The greet Duke of 
Wellinyston told Sir Walter Scott that “‘the most dietinet writer on 
anilitary affairs he had ever read was James II.” '—Sir W. Scows 
Letters, vol. i, p. TT 
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a half which followed upon the first alarm, and while the 
dandy Feversham was making his toilet before a tiny look- 
ing-glass, Charchill made his presence felt throughout the 
Royal army.* He perceived at a glances how necessary it 
was to have guns in action on the right, where the enemy 
was pressing most seriously. But the artillery had been 
placed in » position where they were now of no use, for they 
had no enemy in front of them, and they could not be 
brought to bear upon the rebel flank attack. He ordered 
some guns to be moved into line with the infantry, but this 
was not easily done. The recent rains had made the marshy 
soil deep and heavy, and darkness added to the difficulty 
of the operation. At this critical time the Bishop of 
Winchester, ‘Old Patch,’ came to the Master-Gunner's rescue 
with his carriage horses and helped to bring the guns into 
action.t They opened at a critical moment, when the three 
little field-pieces of the rebels were making havoe at short 
range in the Royal ranks. To support his artillery and to re- 
inforce the right of the Royal army, now heavily engaged, 
Churchill next: brought the Queen’s and the Queen Dowager’s 
regiments! from the left of the line along the rear of the 
four battalions already in action, and deployed them on the 
right of the line. It was now about 8 o'clock a.m., and 
the first glimmer of dawn began to show itself in the dull 
and blotted sky, heavy with the wetting mist which still 
hung over the moorland. 

Seeing how steady the Royalist regiments of Foot had 
Decome, and perceiving that the enemy's fre had some- 
what slackened, Churchill led a troop of his own Dragoons 
across the Bussex Rhine. The first thing he saw in the 
gray dawn was a wounded officer, whom he hailed with, 
“Who art thou It was Holmes, the rebel Colonel, whose 

* Oldmixon. 

+ A royal warrant of 26, 2, 1885, directs the payment of £40 to a 
Sergeant Weems ‘ for good service in the uction of Sedgemoor in firing 
the great guns against the rebels." 

t We find that four men of the latter reecived ten marks 
(4618s, 4d.) ench as compensation for wounds received in this battle. 
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regiment had, early in the action, fired into the Royal 
Dragoons when Churchill had formed them up on the right 
of the Foot. To save them from this fire, an officer called 
out in the dark, ‘Don’t fire, we are friends.’ Holmes, 
believing this, rode forward to the edge of the ditch, and 
being challenged as to whom ‘he was for,’ answored, 
‘Monmouth.’ ‘The immediate reply was a volley which 
wounded him badly and killed his horse. Happy had it 
been for him had it killed him also, and so saved him from 
the gallows.* 

Churchill, having formed up his Dragoons beyond the 
Rhine, charged the rebel guns, and killed or drove off those 
who served them. Most of tho Royal cavalry were still 
behind the Bussex Ditch on the right of the Foot. But as 
it grew lighter they also crossed and had some partial 
encountérs with the rebels. Oglethorpe ventured charge 
upon one ot Monmouth’s battalions, but was repulsed with 
loss, and Sarsfield, who also charged with like result, was 
uphorsed and left for dead on the field. Feversham would 
not allow the main body of his cavalry to pass the Rhine 
until it was light enough to clearly distinguish friend from 
foe, but some of the Foot, seeing Churchill drive off the 
rebel gunners, crossed and took possession of Monmouth's 
three field-pieces. 

Slowly the stars died out in the cold flush of dawn, and 
still the battle raged, but in the growing light both sides 
began to realize that Monmouth was defeated. When at 
last day broke with that cold, pitiless light which 
immediately precedes sunrise, crowds of the poor beaten 
rebels could be seen streaming back towards Bridgewater. 
Lord Grey’s cavalry had disappeared, but a fierce fight still 
raged on the fatal banks of the Bussex Rhine. There the 
bulk of Wade's and of another rebel battalion still clang 
undaunted, and, using their scythes and mining tools, 

* Colonel Abraham Holmes was s religious zealot, and had been a 


hard-fighting Cromwellian officer. He lost hie arm in this battle, and 
before even the stump was healed Jeffreys hanged him, 
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fought as only desperate men will fight in a religious 
couse.* Thoy found themselves deserted by their comrades 
and by the Horse that should have protected their flanks, 
hord pressed as they were by the Life Guards and 
Charchill’s Dragoons. This hopeless but gallant straggle 
was brought fo an end at last by a determined attack of the 
grenadier companies of the Guards and Dumbarton's 
regiment. About three hundred of Monmouth’s bravest 
followere fell in that charge, dying for an unworthy leader 
in what they believed to be a holy canse.+ 

Colonel Wade, with some two hundred of his men, now 
made for the fence behind him which divided the tillage 
from the moorland, and there about a hundred and fifty 
found temporary shelter. Most of these subsequently 
escaped to Bridgewater, where a few hundred other fugitives 
had already collected, together with three troops of the rebel 
Horse who had run away early in the battle without striking 
a blow. The moon set that morning at about 4 o'clock, 
and the sun rose upon a horrible weene where Englishmen 
met Englishmen in ititernecine strife. 

Lord Grey had accompanied his Horse in their flight for 
some time, but eventually rejoined Monmouth about day- 
break. Churchill and the Royal Horse had already crossed 
the Bussex Rhine, and it was evident that as soon as the 
light should enable the Royal cavalry to move freely over 
the moor, all chance of escape for the rebel leaders would 
be at an end. Grey, loath to die, urged this upon Mon- 
mouth. The day, he said, was irretrievably lost, and it 
was high time for them to think of their own safety. 
What a heart-breaking moment for the commander of 
men whom he had led to destruction! In the gray light 
af early dawn, Monmouth could see his gallant followers 


% Evelyn's Diary of 8, 7, 1685. 

} The French Ambassador, Barillon, in his despatch describing 
Sedgemoor, writes in high terms of the mannor in which Monmouth’ 
Foot had fought, and of the difficulty with which it was eventually 
broken by the Royal troops. 
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being hacked to pieces, slain in a struggle to place the 
crown upon his head. The proud gentleman, the brave 
high-mettled soldier, would have spurned Grey's craven 
advice, and would have elected to fall amidst those who 
were dying for him. But Monmonth was moved by no 
such manly impulse. In defeat, as in all moments of 
gloom, he evinced a contemptible lack of courage. It was 
not so much a fear of death as an unworthy love of life 
that moved him. For life’ he was prepared to suerifice 
honour and all that makes life worth living. His decision, 
therefore, was quickly arrived at. Divesting himself of 
breast and back pieces, he galloped from the field with 
Grey and about fifty mounted men. He halted for a 
moment on the top of the Polden Range, and looked back. 
The firing still continued, and he could hear the loud 
turmoil of the battle, and amidet the smoke and purple 
mist of morning could even sea the poor but stout- 
hearted peasants still fighting for the leader who hed igno- 
miniously deserted them. 

The baitle of Sedgemoor was lost chiefly through the 
bad handling and the misconduct of Grey's untrained 
Horse and the cowardice of its leader. Bold in council, he 
lacked the nerve to execute what his reason told him he 
ought to do. In safety he made skilful plans, but he had 
not the nerve to carry them out in the midst of danger. 
The din of battle seemed to paralyze his reasoning 
powers. He possessed the will, but lacked the resolute 
heart which can alone enable a man to reason and think 
when the very air seems filled with bullets and the busy 
sound of death. Had Grey pushed boldly forward into 
Weston-Zoyland at first, and set fire to the village as it 
was settled he should do, the Royal Horse would, I 
believe, have dispersed in panic. They could not have 
been collected again that day for any effective work; 
and there can be little doubt that the scare would have 
spread amongst the Foot with lightning rapidity. Darkness 
carries with it an undefinable terror, and most men, when 
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suddenly roused from sleep, are strangely subject to a wild 
and unreasoning fright, which rans like an electric current 
through the ranks of a surprised army, and there ia no 
predicting where it will stop. In the twinkling of an eye, 
a division may thus become a mad mob, dangerous only to 
itself, and an eusy prey to any enemy who charges home. 
The appalling hum of alarm, the first symptom of panic, 
amongst troops at night, once heard, can never be for- 
gotten; it haunts you always, It is the crisis of an 
instant, and the manner in which it is dealt with is a high 
test of the leader’s nerve and force of character. Had 
Lord Grey known what a night panic meant, he would, the 
moment the alarm was given, have crossed the Bussex 
Rhine with all haste and boldly charged. Throughout 
this short campaign Grey had persisted in dealing with 
his raw levies, as if they had been regular troops. He 
checked and restrained their andisciplined ardour, and 80 
robbed them of their best characteristic—their one good 
fighting quality—without being able to give them as a sub- 
stitute any of the useful attributes of regular soldiers. 

A merciless pursuit of the broken rebels now began, in 
which Dumbarton’s regiment led the way, capturing Mon- 
mouth’s standard with its gold-embroidered motto of ' Fear 
none but God.’ Pressed by Lyttelton's troop of Horse, many 
of the fugitives made for the cornfields and inclosed ground 
which stretched away behind them. In this flight they lost 
about a thousand men. ‘Our men are still killing them 
in y* corne and hedges and ditches whither they are 
exept,’ wrote a correspondent on the spot.* 

Tho traveller can obtain a good view of the field of 
Sedgemoor if he mounts the high and fine old square 
tower of St. Mary's Church in Weston-Zoyland. The 
mower now whets his seythe where all was marsh and 
moorland in 1685. The rushes and the heather have 

* This is said in the P.S. to a letter from Phineas Pett to the Duke 


of Ormond’s secretary. It is dated Weston-Zoyland, July 6, 1685, 
seven in the morning. Carte MS. 72, folio 611, Bodleian Library. 
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di d, and a splendid pasturage, divided into wide Cxarrm 
isuppeared, and a eplondid pnsturoge, divided into wide Cure 


rectangular fields, has taken their place. As the eye 
wanders over the pretty gardens which now surround the 
village and the well-stocked grassland beyond, it is 
difficult to picture this quiet English landscape as it was 
two centuries ago, the scene of bloodshed, and filled with 
the din of contending armies. Tho jackdaw from the 
church tower close by now secks its food on the gentle un- 
dulations, once big mounds, the guide says, where the dead 
were buried near that old Bussex Rhine which saved the 
Royal army from destruction. Glastonbury seems near at 
hand, and to the north are the Polden Hills, from which 
Monmouth, in his ignoble fight, caught a last glimpeo of 
the battle. Chedzoy village, clustering round its church, 
is to the right as you look towards Bridgewater and over 
the intervening green meadows; the stillness of peace is 
broken only by the tinkling of cow-bells, The old, 
irregular ditches have given place to straight, wide drains, 
whose sedgy margins aro here and thore lined with 
pollarded willows, or withies, as they are locally called. 
There is only one old house remaining in Zoyland, but 
the church stands there, the monument of many centuries, 
the record of many changes, and the silent witness of 
many stirring events. On no Sunday, however, haa ite 
finely carved oak roof ever sheltered such a crowd of mon 
as on the afternoon of the battle. It was no congrega- 
tion met to honour God or to pray for merey. It 
consisted of about 500 peasants who had been taken 
prisoners while fighting for’ their religion, and for 
him whom they regarded as its representative. Many 
were wounded, some were dying. There were no surgeons 
to dresa their wounds, no friends to comfort them, and 
nothing to alleviate their suffering. The surrounding 
farmers, now only bent on propitiating the victors, brought 
barrels of ale and cider to the King’s soldiers, but sent 
nothing to their imprisoned friends. The wounded and 
the dying of the defeated side ure apt to fare badly; but 
vou. 1. 29 
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here, though in the midst of sympathizing friends and 
countrymen, no man dared to give them even water or 
show them pity, lest he too should be included in the 
general condemnation. 

As the setting sun that evening threw lengthened 
shadows from bugh and mound across the dreary moorland, 
nearly every tree by the roadside had swinging from its 
branches the body of some poor weaver or Mendip miner. 
Happy, indeed, were those who had died like men that 
morning, fighting hard upon the banks of the fatal Bussex 
Rhine. The sun had never shone throughout » day of 
more wieked, more cruel butchery. 

And so ended this battle in which well-armed British 
regulars, led by English gentlemen, slaughtered a mob of 
stout English peasants led by tradesmen and commanded 
by the illegitimate son of a King. It was the end of a 
rebellion in which some thousands of good West-Country 
folk were either killed in action or butchered by order of the 
King with all the apparent formality of the law, or sent to 
die as slaves in a deadly climate, contrary to the recognised 
customs of war and to the established rights of English 
freemen. 

This, the last battle fought in England, was fought to 
secure James his crown. If through the folly and 
parsimony of our people we should ever see another, it will be 
fought in defence of London. ‘The struggle will be, not for 
a dynasty, but for our own very existence as an inde- 
pendent nation. Are we prepared to meet it? The 
politician says Yes; the soldier and the sailor say No. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE BLOODY ASSIZE. 


Churchill's pursuit of the rebela—Monmouth eaptured—Marlborough 
returns to London —Iudgo Jeffroy»—Jumes's hurdness of heart. 


‘Tue battle over, to push forward into Bridgewater with some 
500 Horse and as many Foot was Lord Churchill's first care. 
He found the place deserted. To announce their ‘nocturnal 
vietory ™ to the King, he sent an express which apparently 
reached Whitehall before any despatch from Feversham. 
All next day the King’s troops searched the neighboar- 
hood and butchered the helpless fugitives, whom they 
found hiding in swamps and woods and ditches. Lord 
Feversham himself set an example of barbarity by causing 
many of the prisoners to be ruthlessly hanged without 
any form of trial—a proceeding opposed to all the laws of 
war, Tho day after the battle he marched into Bridge- 
water with a crowd of prisoners tied together like negroes 
in an African slave-dealer's caravan.t He hanged some 
iwenty-two at once, and several more the next day. He 
was only prevented from committing further atrocities by 
the urgent representations of the Bishop of Winchester, 
who warned him that he might be called to account for 
murder. There was, however, little risk of this, for only a 
few days before James had expressed regret in » message to 
Feversham that when he entered Frome he had not hanged 
* Dryden's ‘ Hi 
t Kennett, vol 


and Panther,’ Part II, 
+p. 482; Oldmixon, i, p. 704, 
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“any persons found deserving, as he would have you do at 
other places if you shall see cause.’ In all, some 2,000 
poor peasants were killed in these two days of slaughter. 
The Royal army lost about 400 men killed and wounded, 
Dumbarton’s regiment suffering the most.* 

The following letters from Lady Sunderland conveyed to 
her ‘ very dear friend’ Lady Churchill the first news of the 
victory :+ ‘I hope this will comfort your heart, my dear, 
and make you think at least of poor me, who can never be 
a moment pleased without you. My Lord Churchill is very 
well. Colonel Oglethorpe has come to-day, and says that 
the Duke of Monmouth is routed, 1,500 of his men killed, 
of which Ferguson is one. Lord Grey and he ran away, 
one at the head of the Foot, and the other of the Horse. 
Lord Churchill is sent at the head of 500 Foot and 800 
Horse to summon Bridgewater to surrender, You may 
imagine this summons will eusily be obeyed after this 
defeat. To-night we expect an express from your lord, and 
I would fain keep this till I have your lord's letter for you- 
My lord says Oglethorpe, he thinks, has one. I have sent 
to seek him. I can say no more.—I am yours, A. 8.’ 

*Tuesday,;} nine anda half at night.—There is just now 
an express come from my Lord Churchill, which brings us 
the good news of the total rout of the rebels, and that the 
King’s forces are in Bridgewater, and all the enemies 
seattered like dust. My Lord Churchill very well, and 
Captain Berkeley. Thoro are three of the King’s officers 
[illegible] for one mortally wounded, and about sixty Foot, 


+ Hamilton’s' History of Grenadier Guards.’ Beveral of the wounded 
were received into Chelsea Hospital, and were given small bounties, 
rising to £9 cach saa maximnm, The wounded officers received from 
£15 to £100, according to their rank and the gravity of their injuries. 
£1,994 18s, 4d. was paid in compensation for the most serious wounds 
to 218 of all ranks. 

+ The date is evidently Tuesday, j% 7, 1885. Ttis inthe Blenheim 
Valace Papers, 

t This Tuosday was the yy July. ‘The letter is from the Blenheim 
Palace Papers. 
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but not three Horse killed of the King's. Everybody of the 
King's party has done bravely, bnt I'll say no more now: 
buts word for myself{—how glad, how wondrous glad, am I 
to have this good news to send my dearest! Oh, that you 
would be so good as to come and revive me, which nothing 
else con! Good-night. . .. I am for ever yours.’ 

On July 8, two days after Monmouth had fled from 
Sedgemoor, he was captured, and on the 13th he and Lord 
Grey reached London. Crowds went out to meet him, and 
strove to take summary vengeance on Lord Grey.* He was 
in a coach with his hands tied behind him, and his guards 
had some trouble to save him from the people, who regarded 
him as Monmouth’s betrayer. Monmouth, notwithstanding 
his abject snd craven appeals for mercy, was beheaded on 
ower Hill two days after. 

Lord Feversham returned to London with the household 
troops, and the army was broken up. Lord Churchill 
went home, but wrote the following letter to his wife the 
day before he set out: ‘Wells, July 9.—I havo received 
three of yours this night by an express, all which I read 
with great joy. If you ore not already come to town, I 
desire you will, for I hope it will not now he long before I 
shall be there, and I shall be at no ease till Tam in your 
arms, whom I love above my own life. I intend on Satur- 
day to send the coach forwards to lie on the road for me. 
To-morrow we march to Warminster, and there we resolve 
to stay till we receive the King’s commands, which I expect 
with great impatiency, since they are to bring me to my 
dear soul.’ Addressed: ‘For my Lady Churchill, at the 
Cockpit, Whitehall.'t 

He returned to London with a greatly-inereased military 
reputation, for it was well known that the successful issue 
of the campaign was owing to him, and not to Feversham, 
Amongst others who greeted him were the Deputy- 

* ‘4 Compleat Collection of the Reports, Iyes and Stories, etc. 
ete.,’ p. 5B. 


+ Blenheim Papers. Lady Churchill was then in waiting on the 
Princess Anne, who lived with her husband in the Cockpit, Whitehall. 
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Governour and committee of the Hudson Bay Company, 
who waited upon him with congratulations on his safe 
return. So ended the rebellion, which, with everything 
against it, was nevertheless not far from being successful. 
An army of undisciplined, badly-armed weavers and 
peasants under a weak and unwise leader, with a coward 
as second in command, and with no officers of any war 
experience, had come so near winning at Sedgemoor that 
the result of the battle was for some time doubtfal.* Many 
well acquainted with the circumstances of the action, in- 
cluding Detoo, who served with Monmouth, maintained 
that, notwithstanding Churehill’s exertiona, it was the great 
wet ditch alone which saved the Royal army from the 
dostruetion it merited. Contemporary writers assert, that 
James was most indebted for this victory to the unwoaried 
vigilance of Churehill before the battle, and to his skilful 
dispositions during its progress. In the official despatches 
he is said to have ‘ performed his part with all the courage 
and gallantry imaginable.’+ And yet, three years after- 
wards, it was mainly through his assistance and influence 
with the army that William of Orange was enabled to 
march from Torbay to London without a life being taken. 
Yo those who are inexperienced in war, though alive to 
the difference in military efficiency between the regular 
soldior and the untrained recruit, it is startling to find an 
army of regular soldiers so nearly -defeated by little more 
than an equal number of undrilled peasants. But there 
is most important element in war which is too frequently 
overlooked by writers who have never themselves felt the 
human pulse in action: you cannot drill even a savage into 
a mere machine for the destruction of your enemies. The 
old school in our army tried it for over half a century, to 
the destruction of all healthy and ennobling military spirit. 
Our army, too long ruled by those who looked upon the 
* Many who took part in the battle always asserted that it was very. 


near being a victory for Monmoath, 
tT London Gazette of 8. 7. 1885. 
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British soldier as a piece of mechanism, not even of a high 
order, and who stigmatized him as the ‘ scum of the earth," 
has with difficulty shaken off this practice and the false 
theories upon which it was based. Sir Charles Napier, the 
soldier's friend of thie century, revolted against the system, 
and was accordingly denounced by his contemporaries as 
madman and a Radical. It is the spirit in an army that 
must be gauged if its fighting power is to be duly measured. 
How came it that General Lee was able to hold his own so 
long against armies enormously superior in number to his 
ill-elad, badly-fed warriors? It was the difference in the 
spirit animating the two contending sides which enabled 
him to do so. To get the most out of men, you must work 
them up into « kind of fanaticism, the outcome either of 
strong religious enthusiasm, of patriotism, or of revenge. 
Monmonth’s miners and weavers wore convinced that they 
were fighting for God’s truth, and that God would be on 
their side as He had been of old with His chosen people in 
Egypt. It was this spirit which enabled them to face and 
nearly defeat the regular troops, who fought to order just 
as they would have drilled on Hounslow Heath. 

A small force of Horse and Foot was left at Bridgewater 
and Taunton under the command of Colonel Piercy Kirke, 
a man of doubiful reputation, but an able soldier.* Ho 
was, however, soon ordered to London, and so did not 
take part in what James with grim humour referred to, 
us ‘Jeffreys’ campaign.’ For now began that ‘ Bloody 
Assize,’ the very mention of which, even after the lapse of 
two centuries, sends a thrill of horror through every 
Englishman. The pride which deters from the commission 
of shameful actions found no place in Judge Jeffreys’ 
character. Born about 1648, he was educated at St. Paul's 
and then at Westminster School. Ilis parents intended 
him for some trading occupation, but he took to the law 
instead. He had long been a favourite at Court, and bad 


* Kirke was the son of a Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I. 
‘He was well born and well connected. He died at Brussels 81, 10, 1691. 
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proved a willing instrument in the hand of Charles in the 
work of depriving the cities of their charters. He had 
presided at the trial of Algernon Sidney, and had procured 
his condemnation on inadmissible evidence and by mis- 
representing the law to the jury. But although Charles 
made use of hit, he had long refused to promote him. 
He had, however, at the urgent request of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, made this villainous lawyer Chief Justice of 
Chester, turning out a loyal and faithful public servant in 
order to create the vacancy." His taste for debauchery 
and his immoral habits were not kept within bounds by 
regard for even the most ordinary decency. The innate 
cruelty of this flend found full scope daring these assizes. 
He gloated over the misery of his victims, joked to their 
faces upon their misfortunes, mocked their mental anguish, 
and was hilarious when he saw their ghastly heads and 
quartered bodies on every highway and in every hamlet 
throngh which he passed. He hated Dissenters, and he 
wreaked his hatred upon them without merey. To kill the 
body did not satisfy his craving for human suffering ; his 
victims must be tormented by his outrageous but fluent 
buffoonery. His was the swaggering bravado of the true 
bully and coward, who stamps and swears when on the 
winning side, and when his own worthless carcase is secure 
from harm. On his return from the West, he boasted that 
he had hanged more men than all the judges put together 
since the Conquest.t When taken prisoner in 1688, dis- 
guised as a merchant sailor, he was with difficulty saved 
from the mob, who would have torn him to pieces. 
Brought betore the Lord Mayor, so great was his terror 
that he knelt and kissed the Lord Mayor’s band, to the 
intense astonishment of that civie dignitary.: He wns 

* Luttrell, March 16, 16[8, + Calamy, vol. i., p. 188, 

} Sir John Chapman was Lord Mayor. He had a stroke afew days 
afterwards, it was said from the shock he had had at seeing the Lord 
Chancellor kneeling ss a prisoner before him; from that shock he 
never recovered, and died 14 3, 16%$.—See Historical MSS., Dart- 
inouth Papers, p. 235. 
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& aycophant to his superiors, and fawned upon Sunderland, 
calling him in his letters ‘dearest, dearest Lord,’ whilst he 
was insolent and brutal to those in his power. In prison, 
and shortly before his death, he complained to the chaplain 
of his hard fate, saying, ‘Whatever I did then, I did by 
express orders; and I have this further to say for myself, 
that I was not half bloody enough for him who sent me 
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thither."* He drank himself to death in the Tower, and #34, 1689. 


died o few days after the landing at Kinsale of the Sovereign 
whom he had served 80 obsequiously, but who did not 
hesitate, when it served his purpose, to accuse him of cruelty 
and venality. No tyrant has ever been deterred from cruelty 
for want of » fitting agent. Some wretch like Jeffreys is 
always to be found ready and willing to do the bidding of 
kings like James II. Let loose upon the peaceable Dis- 
senters of the West, this monster turned their country into 
a charnel-house.t Wo shudder as we read of the more 
than bodily tortures inflicted upon the unhappy people of 
Somerset by order of a King who impiously claimed to rale 
by Divine right and the grace of God. The rich escaped 
execution by the payment of large fines and bribes to 
Jeffreys. The friends of many went to London to plead for 
mercy from the King who knew no mercy, and among them 
was one Hanuh Hewling, whose two brothers were about 


* This is on the authority of Speaker Onslow. The chaplain, the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, told thie to Lord Somers, who told it to Sir Joseph 
Tekyll, who told it to Ouslow, Woolrych’s Life of Jeffreys.’ See also 
Mackintosh, chap. i., p. 29. James wrote to the Prince of Orange aa 
follows: * Windsor, September 24, 1685. Aa for news there is little 
stirring, but that Lord Chief Justice has almost done his campaign ; he 
has slready condemned several hundreds, some of which are already 
executed and the others sent to the plantations.’ - Dalrymple, vol. i, 
Book IT., p, 68. 

+ ‘He (Jetfreys) made all the West an aceldama, Some places wero 
quite depopulated, and nothing to be seen in them but forsaken walls, 
unlucky gibbets, and ghastly carkasses (sic). Tho trees were laden 
almost as thick with quarters as with leaves. ‘The houses and steeples 
covered almost as close with hends as at other times in that county 
with eraws or ruvens.'-—‘A new Martyrology : or the Bloody Asnizos.’ 
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to be tried by Jeffreys. At Whitehall she caw Lord 
Churchill, whose soft heart was deeply touched by her 
story. Ho said: ‘I wish well to your suit with all my 
heart, but dare not fatter you with any such hopes, for 
that marble’ (pointing to the chimney-piece near them) 
‘is as capable of feeling compassion as the King’s heart.’ 
She pleaded in vain.* 

About 380 people were executed and 855 transported, 
against whom there was no evidence whatever, besides 
many who were left to linger in gaol. Free-born English- 
men were condemned to slavery by an English judge, and 
sent by an English King to die under a tropical sun. Some 
were sold, or ransomed at high charges, to enrich the 
‘King’s wife and the ladies of her Court.t Churchill's name 
hos never been connected in any way with this hideous 
traffic in the bodies of his own countrymen, though he 
might easily have availed himself of this opportunity to 
become rich. 

When driven from England to live on the bounty of 
Lewis XIV., James endeavoured to explain away the guilt 
of these proceedings, and to throw the blame upon the 
judge.; But his letters to the Prince of Orange, and other 
contemporary documents which bear upon these judicial 
murders, rob his statements of all value. I¢ does not come 
within the scope of this work to describe in detail these 
horrible events, but they eannot be passed over if the 
reader is to learn how brutal was the master whom 

* A tombstone in Lyme Chorch has this inscription: ‘Here lieth 
the body of William Hewling, son of William Howling of London, and 
grandson of William Kyffin, Esq., Alderman of London, who suffered 
martyrdom before he was full twenty years of age, engaging with the 
Duke of Monmouth for the Protestunt religion and English liberty 
ugeinst Popery and slavery, September 12th, 1685." 

+ The Queen's share was ninety-eight prisoners from Taunton, who 
brought her from £1,000 to £1,500; her Muids of Honour were given 
the children who had been condemned for presenting flowers to Mon- 
mouth. ‘These children brought in £2,000 to these ladies.—‘ Side- 
Lights on the Stuarts,” by Inderwiek, p. 398, 1888. 

+ Clarke's * James," vol. i, p. 43. 
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Churchill deserted three years afterwards, and how much 
they influenced him in his reluctant determination. They 
startled him, and made him reflect upon his position, and 
upon what they meant in the nation’s future, both as 
regarded its religion and its liberties. 

‘These West-Country Dissenters were put to death because 
it wns alleged thot they were traitors. But traitors against 
whom? Traitors against a tyrant who was himself the 
worst of traitors to his country and to his people. A 
traitor who broke his coronation oath, who violated the 
laws he had sworn to maintain, and who was at all times a 
sworn enemy to the religion he had promised in the name 
of God to support. Had James possessed any magnanimity 
or kindness of heart, it would have shown itself in at least 
a discriminating leniency to the poor deluded followers of 
Monmouth, whom religious zeal had driven into rebellion. 

It is easy to understand how such wanton punishments 
were regarded by a man of Churchill’s humane disposition, 
and with what loathing he turned from the master whom 
he had served s0 long, and hitherto so faithfully, when his 
true character revealed itself in this ‘bloody assize.’ No 
act of eruelty or inhumanity has ever been alleged against 
Marlborough even by his most bitter detractors, A. great 
lover of dogs, he naturally turned with loathing from the 
sight of pain or torture inflicted in any form, mental or 
bodily, upon any animal, men included. When the 
necessity of war compelled him to lay waste the Bavarian 
dominions, we know how repugnant that necessity was 
to him, how sincerely he deplored having thus to punish 
unofiending subjects in order to make their Prince suffer 
in pocket and reputation. We are asked to find fault 
with him for his desertion of the King, though it was in 
fulfilment of his announced determination to quit the 
Royal service if James ever attempted ‘to change our 
religion and constitution.’ He might with greater reason 
be condemned for remaining #0 long in his service after 
these proceedings in the West, and for having allowed his 
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feeling of loyalty to an old master to outweigh for 60 long the 
duty he owed to his country. James was kind and amiable 
to his children, to his friends, and to his servants, but he 
vould at any moment turn and rend the dearest friend who 
presumed to thwart the great aims of his life, namely, the 
possession of arbitrary power and the re-establishment of 
Popery. He showed his hand plainly after Sedgemoor, 
and one 60 gifted aa Churchill, and so well acquainted with 
James's character, could not fail to suspect what was now 
in store for him and for the nation. The punishments 
inflicted upon Protestants, and the partiality openly shown 
to Roman Catholics, warned him that the day could not be 
far distant when he should feel constrained to carry out his 
avowed resolution. 

All the judges who had taken part in the Bloody Assize 
were received at Windsor and thanked for their services, 
and Jeffreys was made Lord Chancellor.* Lord Feversham, 
vhom James admitted, ‘ few people allowed any great share 
in the merit,’ was given the Garter, ostensibly in recognition 
of his victory, but in reality rather as 1 compliment to 
his uncle, Turenne, than as w reward for any military 
services he had rendered. But as he donned the insignia 
of this ancient Order, deep must have been his sense of 
that internal humiliation which the weak and unstable ot 
heart must always feel when rewarded for a vietory won by 
the initiative of another. The King was fally aware how 
much he was indebted to Churchill for the victory, and as 
a reward he made him Colonel of the third troop of Life 
Guards. 

Churchill was one of the thirty peers selected by Jeffreys 
to try Lord Delamere for high treason in connection with 

* Autobiography of Sir John Brumston, p. 207. 

t «Feversham in his Sedgemoor star and glory, 

Proud as the Treasurer and pettish as Lory 
James admits this: sce Clarke's * Life of James II.,’ vol. p. 42. 
The witty Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who hated Feversham, lam- 


pooned him in an amusing squib called * The Battle,’ which was much 
read at the time and from which these lines are taken. 
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Nonmouth’s rebellion. As junior Baron he gave his yote 
first. ‘How say you, my Lord Churchill,’ said Jeffreys, 
then Lord High Steward : ‘is Henry, Baron of Delamere; 
guilty of the high treason where of he standa indicted and 
hath been arraigned, or not guilty?" Churchill, according 
to custom, stood up uncovered, and with his hand on his 
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1685. 


breast answered, ‘Not guilty, upon my honour.’* The #41, 1631. 


other peers, perhaps encouraged by this fearless answer of 
the King’s favourite, gave a similar verdict, to the disgust 
and fury of the King, who was present. Lord Delamere was 
one of the few tried by Jeffreys who wore acquitted, a result 
entirely due to the fact that a jury of peers was not to be 
bullied into voting as the judge wished. This little inci- 
dent wamed James that, whilst his Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber was prepared to fight for him, he was not 
one who would vote against his conscience to plense his 
master. 5 
* Domestic Papers, Jac. II., 1686, Rolls Houke. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
JAMES ADDS LARGELY TO THE STANDING ARMY. 
ries to fill the Army with Roman Catholies—Hie dislike to the 


His new Army establishment—His eamp at Hounslow— 
His‘ Articles of War'—The Portsmouth captains, 


Tue battle of Sedgemoor improssed James with an undue 
sense of the power which the possession of a regular army 
would give him. If the popular Monmouth, with a 
practically unlimited following, could be destroyed by a 
handful of regular soldiers, a standing army would, he 
thought, enable him not only to put down rebellion, 
but to overcome all resistance to his will, With such an 
instrument at bis disposal, who’would dare to oppose his 
wishes? With its aid, he could afford to laugh at what we 
now understand by public opinion. 

The large measure of aupport accorded to the rebellions 
of Argyle and Monmouth pointed to the existence of widely 
spread discontent, and gave James a plausible excuse for 
keeping permanently on foot a considerable body of regular 
troops. His attention therefore was unceasingly directed 
to this object, and be spared no effort to fill his regiments 
with Romah Catholics, upon whom alone he could con- 
fidently rely. His views on this point are summed up 
in his dying injunction to his son: ‘Be never without a 
considerable body of Catholic troops, without which you 
cannot be safe."* A standing army would, be thought, 


* Clarke's ‘ Life of James II," vol. ii., p. 621. In 1680 the standing 
army was about 20,000 strong (8,000 were in Tangier, 7,800 in Ireland, 
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make him indeed a King according to his notions of king- 
ship, for it would enable him to rule without o Parliament ; 
and supported by a good Catholic army he believed that he 
would be able to force his will upon the people without 
danger to his Crown. ‘The King of Fngland told me,’ 
wrote Barillon, ‘that, let what would happen, he would keep 
the troops on foot, even though the Parliament should not 
give him anything towards their maintenance.’ 

‘When Parliament met in November, the King, in his 
opening speech said, that the duration of the rebellion 
was owing to the inefficiency of the militia. ‘There is 
nothing,’ he added, ‘but a good force of well disciplined 
troops in constant pay that can defend us from such as 
either at home or abroad are disposed to disturb us; and in 
truth my concern for the peace and quiet of my subjects, 
as well as for the safety of the Government, made mo 
think it necessary to increase their number to the pro- 
portion I have done.’* From time immemorial the militia 
had been the only military force known to the Constitu- 
tion. But James feared it, because it largely shared the 
feolings of the people, and the recent events in the West 
of England proved thst he could not depend upon it to 
carry out his aims. A standing army, on the contrary, 
would be a thing apart. The army is a profession, a 
guild, with its own peculiar standards of honour, and of 
personal loyalty to the Sovereign, its acknowledged head. 
In order to give effect to his intention to rule without a 
Parliament, Jamos felt it was necessary to get rid of the 
militia, and to replace it by a standing army personally 
devoted to himself. He did not disband the militia; his 
policy was to let it die gradually, and in pursuance of this 
settled purpose he so neglected it that when William landed 
it was almost useless. It had not been trained for a couple 


2,800 in Scotland, and about 6,900 in England), and in January, 1685, 
ite strength was about the same. 
* Clarke's ‘ Life of James LI.,’ vol. ii., p. 48. 
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of years; it lacked arms, equipment and clothing, and 
large numbers of its Protestant officers had been either dis- 
missed or had resigned in disgust at the King’s treatment 
of the force. 

James also stated in this speech, that he meant to employ 
Roman Catholic officers in the army. A serious discussion 
arose in the House of Commons both on this account and as 
tothe amount which should be voted for the army. James 
asked for £1,200,000, but some wished to grant only 
£200,000. Lord Churchill's father spoke on the King's side, 
both as to tho necessity of maintaining a standing army and 
of grauting the larger amount. The smaller sum was, he 
said, ‘much too little; soldiers move not without pay—no 
penny, no paternoster.’* In the end the Commons voted 
£700,000, but in the House of Lords the proposed standing 
army was denounced as illegal, because, among other reasons, 
it was commanded chiefly by men who, owing to their religion, 
could not by law hold commissions in the public service. 
This rebuff was too much for James, so he stopped further 
discussion on the subject by immediately proroguing 
Parliament to the 10th of the following February. Asa 
matter of fact, no Parliament met again in hie reign. He 
tells us in his memoirs that, as he was determined to keep 
on foot a standing army, and to employ Roman Catholic 
officers in it, he resolved not to again assemble a Parliament 
which had criticised both bis proceedings and his policy.t 

In February, 1686, he fixed the army establishment for 
England as follows [the troops raised in Ireland and 
Scotland were distinct, and were paid exclusively from the 
revenues of those countries]: three troops of Life Guards,! 
ten regiments of Horse, three of Dragoons, two of Foot 

* Sce Parliamentary debate of 34 11, 1685. 

f Clarke's ' Life of James IL.,’ vol. ii., p. 89. 

} The total strength of the Lifo Guards, including the Scotch 
troop, on 1, 7, 1696, was 54 officers and 1,052 of all other ranks. In 
1688 the strength was increased to 1,286 of all ranks. James looked 


upon this body guard ay one of the mainstays of his throne.—Cannon’s 
‘History of the Life Guards,’ 
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Guards and fourteen of the line, besides sixteen ‘inde- Cxarre 
pendent companies’ for garrisons. Of these, six regiments 
of Horse, two of Dragoons, and nine of Foot were formed 1486. 
from the troops raised by loyal country gentlemen in various 
localities during Monmouth’s rebellion. Charles I.’s army 
of about 8,000 men of all ranks cost £260,000; that of 
his brother £600,000 per annum. 

It will interest the military reader to know that in 1683 
a regiment of Dragoons, or, aa we should now call them, of 
Mounted Infantry, was for the first time added to our army. 
In raising this corps of men, mounted on small galloways 
but intended to fight on foot with musket and bayonet, 
Charles II. had followed the example of foreign Powers. 
Henceforth the expression of ‘ Horse, Foot and Dragoons’ 
became common, and it is curious to note that the sequence 
in which these three arms are named corresponds with 
their priority in date of creation. The same thing may be 
remarked in these days, when, the mounted Foot soldier 
having been generally abolished, we refer to an army as 
consisting of ‘cavalry, infantry and artillery,’ the last- 
named arm being that most recently adopted. 

Of ‘the Royal Dragoons’ Churchill was the first Colonel, #5 11, 1683. 
with Viscount Cornbury os his Lieutenant-Colonel.* Some 
troops were specially raised for it, and the four troops of the 
“Tangier Horse,’ then under orders to be disbanded, were 
added to them.+ The regiment was thus up to an establish. #4 4, 1684. 
men of 350 men, divided into two squadrons of threa troops 
each. In the following contemporary lampoon it is 
maintained that Court favour alone could account for an 
infantry officer being made Colonel of a mounted regiment : 


“Let's cut our meat with spoons ; 
The sense is as good 
As that Churchill should 
Be put to command the Dragoons," 


+ Churchill's commission is dated }f 11, 1689, and is now amongst the 
papers at Blenhcim. ‘The final warrant for raising the Royal Dragoons 
ls dated yy 2, 168; Lord Cornbury was Lord Clarendon’s eldest son. 

¥ This order is dated ‘ Windsor, 44 4, 1684." 

Vou. I. 23 
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Ireland was to Jamos an inexhaustible recruiting-ground ; 
not that he loved Ireland or Irishmen, but because he 
could always obtain there any number of Catholic soldiers, 
upon whom he could rely under all circumstances. 

Throughout James’s roign a camp was annually formed 
at Hounslow, where he sssembled all the available troops 
not on garrison duty or required to overawe London. It 
was the Aldershot of the day, where he trained his men 
as soldiers. A free market was held there daily for the 
sale of provisions and necessaries for man and horse, no 
sellers to be charged ‘anything for their standing, or on 
any account whatsoever." Soldiers injuring, molesting, or 
exacting money from those who sold were to be punished. 
“A council, or general court-murtial,’ met at the Horse 
Guards every Friday morning, ‘to hear all complaints 
betwoon soldiers, or of civilians against the military.’ The 
“misdemeanoure of officers and soldiers’ were to be 
punished by this court. Sergeants were forbidden to keep 
victualling houses, and privates were not allowed to marry 
without leave obtained from their captains. 

In August, 1685, King James reviewed at Hounslow 
twenty squadrons of Horse, one of Horse Grenadiers, one 
rogiment of Dragoons, and ten battalions of Foot, a force 
numbering about 8,500 mounted men and six or seven 


. thousand Foot.; In the summer of 1686 about 15,000 men 


and 28 guns were encamped there under Lord Feversham, 
and at a review the following year there were present three 
troops of Life Guards and one of Horse Grenadier Guards, 
nine regiments of Horse, three of Dragoons, four battalions 
of Foot Guards, and nine regiments of Foot. James 
attended frequently at the camp, and generally stayed to 
dine with Lord Feversham or some other superior officer. 


* London Gazette. 

+ Domestic Papers, Rolls House, The order establishing this court 
ie dated 4} B, 1683. 

t Cannon’s ‘History of Regiments.’ The squadron was then of 
three troops, with a total strength of about 150 rank and file, 
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officers, and also to make himself gonerally popular with 
the troops.* He dined in Lord Churchill's tent when the 
camp was formed in 1688, and he went there for the last 
time in August, when it was being broken up, and the 
troops dispersed to their quarters for the winter. He had 
& wooden chapel made on wheels, which stood ‘in the 
middle of the camp between the Horse and Foot.’t Here 
Mage was said daily in the most ostentatious manner, to the 
seandal of the Protestants—who formed the great majority 
—whilst priests were employed to go amongst the soldiers, 
with the object of bringing them over to the Catholic faith. 
Just before William landed there were eight regiments of 
Horse and nine battalions of Foot encamped at Hounslow. 

The discipline of the army under James was lax and bad. 
He made so much of his army that after o time all ranke 
assumed a somewhat arrogant air in their dealings with the 
people, The officers upon many occasions pretended to be 
above the civil power, and their insolence was often intoler- 
able. From time immemorial it had been the practice for the 
General commanding an army in the field to frame a code 
of laws for the punishment of mutiny, desertion, and all 
crimes committed on active service. “Articles of war had 
boon published by Charles Il. in 1678, but the lawyers of 
the day would not listen to proposals for the recognition of 
military laws that dispensed with the action of those civil 
courts in which they earned their livelihood. The judges 
declared that to hang a man for mutiny or desertion in 
Englarid would be contrary to the law of the land. Indeed, 
the maintenance during peace of an army such as that 
kept up by James at Hounslow was unknown to the law. 
Consequently, when men deserted there was no law to 
which they were amenable, and in order to deal with them 
advantage was taken of an obsolete Act of Parliament, 

* Enlia, vol. iv. 

+ ‘A Compleat Collection of all the Reports, Lyea and Stories which 
were the forerunners of the Great Revolution of 1688,’ p. 40. 
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which preseribed death as the punishment for those who 
desorted the King during his wars in Scotland and on the 
“high soas.’ Judges who would not convict deserters 
under this old law were removed from the Bench. We 
frequently read of deserters being hanged in this reign by 
order of the civil courts, wheress after the passing of the 
Mutiny Act of William IIL, deserters were tried by court- 
martial and shot instead of being hanged. The common 
practice was to advertise deserters in the Loudon Gazette, 
and one or two guineas were generally offered as a reward 
for their apprehension. ‘The cavalry deserter seems usually 
to have carried off his horse with him.* 

James had yet to learn that even a standing army might 
prove but a weak support for the Throne, and that there 
was no security for it except in the affections and good-will 
of his freedom-loving people. He was too dull to realize 
thet the thousands who bad flocked to Monmouth's 
standard fought not for the man, but for the cause which 
he represented. This lesson was to be taught to James 
by a people banded together with the one object of 
ridding themselves of a King who refused to govern 
according to their laws. When we recall the events of his 
reign, and realize how nearly he succeeded in his attempt 
to impose his will upon the country by means of a standing 
army, the dread and jealousy with which our forefathers 
regarded such an establishment are easily intelligible. 

James had hoped to prevail upon all in the army, 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, to help him in 


procuring the repeal of the Penal Acts directed against his * 


religion. Wishing to try by experiment how far he could 
rely upon the soldiers in this matter, he ordered the Major 
of Lord Lichfield’s, now the Suffolk Regiment, to tell his 


* The Dragoon horses wero generally mentioned in these advertise- 
mente as boing 144 hands. ‘The price paid for the Draguon'e horse was 
about one-third of that paid for the trooper in a regiment of Horse. In 
1688 a contradiction was given in the London Gazette to the rumour. 
that there was much sickness and mortality in the camp. 
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men on parade that those who would not forthwith obey 
the King in the matter of the Test were to lay down their 
arms. To the dismay and disgust of James, who was 
present, the whole regiment grounded their arms with the 
exception of two captains and a few Roman Catholic 
privates. He turned away, muttering ‘that for the 
future he would not do them the honour to ask their 
advice.’ This incident was followed by another. The 
Duke of Berwiek, Colonel of the Princess Anne's Regiment, 
and also Governour of Portsmouth, where it was stationed, 
issued an order that a number of Irish Catholics were to 
be enlisted in each company.* Several of the captains 
refused to receive them, and were supported in their refusal 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel. The captains memorialized the 
King, respectfully pointing out that they were not in want 
of recruits and could not be expected to discharge good 
English soldiera to make room for ‘foreigners,’ as they 
wore pleased to style the men from Ireland.t They claimed 
the right to select their own recruits, or, if that were 
denied them, to resign their commissions, James, in a 
fury, ordered them to Windsor as prisoners under s guard, 
the order being addressed to ‘Our dearly beloved natural 
son, James, Duke of Berwick,’ ete. 

These five ‘Portsmouth captains,’ as they were thence- 
forward called, and their commanding officer, were tried at 
Windsor by court-martial, and found guilty of disobedience. 
Churchill was a member of the court, and it is said voted 
for their being shot in the hope, as James asserts, of 
thereby increasing the King’s unpopularity. They were 
sentenced to be cashiered, but were only dismissed the 
army.§ The garrison of Portsmouth was naturelly 

* The Princess Anne’s Regiment waa called the ‘ Queen's’ in Anne's 
reign, by which title it is still generally known, 

+ The song of ‘ Lillibulero’ was a scnrrilous attack upon the Irish 
recruits of this time, and was very commonly sung about England 
during the trial of the ‘ Portamouth captains.” 


t Clarke's ' Life of James II,’ vol. ii., p. 169. 
§ Colonel Beaumont, who commanded the regiment, was reinstated 
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many privates deserted, and so unsatisfactory was the 
condition of affairs that the King ordered » regiment to 
proceed there from London. James also strove to force his 
religion upon the navy by the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic chaplain to each ship. He fondly hoped that his 
reputation as an Admiral would weigh with the sailors. 
But when the priests attempted to say Masa the officers 
had much difficulty in saving them from being thrown into 
the sea.* 

by William III. In 1688 an engraving was published, headed ‘The 
Portsmouth Captains,’ giving their likenessos with the following 
names: Lieut.-Colonel Hon. John Beaumont, Captains Hon. Thos. 
Paston, Simon Packe, Thos. Orme, John Port, and William Cook. 
Underneath was the motto ‘Pro Latria, Patria, Atria.” 

* Harris's ‘ William III.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THR CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND JAMES.—HE TRIES 70 RE- 
ESTABLISH POPERY. 


Revocation of Edict of Nantes—Sam Johnson placed in the pillory— 
James's Declaration for Liberty of Conscience—James attacks the 
English Church—Ho diamisses many Protestants from the Public 
Service—He attacks the Universities. 


‘Tue overthrow of Monmouth led to the Revolution of 1688 
by steps which it is easy to follow. A victory for James's 
army, it was yet the herald of James's downfall. Whilst 
Monmouth lived, there were two competitors for the 
Crown, who, as it were, divided the King’s enemies into 
two factions, looking for a deliverer respectively to William 
and to Monmouth; but when the head of that ill-fated 
man rolled upon the scaffold, all hopes were concen- 
trated on the Prince of Orange. James was, therefore, a 
loser by the death of Monmouth, inasmuch as it fixed 
the hopes of the disaffected exclusively upon tha more 
dangerous of his two rivals. It was William who really 
gained, for whilst the hatred felt for James by a large 
section of the people was appreciably intensified, William 
was relieved of a British rival, highly favoured by English- 
men, and better known than himself. The cold, rude, and 
ungainly Dutchman could not hope to compete successfully 
with Monmouth, whose courtly manners and fine presence 
had made him the delight of his father's people.* William, 

* James asserts that William sent Monmouth to his destruction in 


order to be rid of a dangerous rival for the Crown of England. Clarke's 
* Life of James IL, vol, i., p. 25. 
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the most astute of princes, a Stewart by hia mother’s side, 
and married to the Princesa Royal, heiress presumptive to 
the throne, was now more than ever an enemy whom James 
had reason to fear. 

The cruelties of Jeffreys after the rebellion had made 
James odious to hia people. He believed at first that 
the execution of Argyle and Monmouth had inaugurated 
4 new era for the ancient faith in England. In imagina- 
tion he already heard the solemn music of the Mass, 
and saw the smoke of incense rise before the restored 
altars of every English parish church. The battle of 
Sedgemoor was something more than the overthrow of 
a rebellion ; it was, in James’s eyes, a victory of the Roman 
religion over that of the Reformation. It made bim so 
inordinately confident of his power that he threw off all 
disguise as to his intentions. ‘It would give him,’ he said, 
‘an opportunity of making himself master of his country.’ 
Atter the battle he believed himself to be far more of a king 
than his brother had ever been. Charles had never dared 
to attack Protestantism openly, though both brothers 
equally regarded it aa equivalent to republicanism. But 
Jemes hed measured swords with the demon of liberty, 
had utterly worsted it, and had strewn the earth with 
the mangled bodies of its champions. With these sights 
before them, who would dare to babble more of liberty ? 
Who would venture to bandy words about religion with a 
King who could command the services of a judge like 
Jeffreys ? 

In the first blush of his triumph James felt so 
strong that he even ventured to make a treaty with 
Holland against the interests of his paymaster, Lewis of 
France, but the temporary withdrawal of his pension may 
possibly have inspired this short and passing display of 
independence. 

In the previous reign all the old charters possessed by 
the towns and boroughs had been annulled, so James was 


* He ssid this in a conversation with the French Ambassador. 
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now fairly able to have whom he would elected to Parlia- 
ment. To find willing tools who would do his bidding, he 
waa constrained, however, to select in the counties men of 
inferior standing and doubtful reputation. He had a 
splendid position after Sedgemoor, and had he been a 
William of Orange or a Cromwell he might have accom- 
plished great things. The country was prosperous, his 
revenue was ample, and, as his army and navy were 
strong and efficient, his alliance was courted by the two 
great Powers which divided civilized Europe between them. 
These advantages, however, did not satisfy tho eravings of 
hia narrow mind. 

It was gall and wormwood to him to remember that he 
alone among kings was hampered by the interference of a 
Parliament. Every little German prince ruled despotieally, 
and it was monstrous, he thought, that he, the descendant 
and heir of a long and glorious line of kings, should not be 
allowed to do so too. Lewis encouraged him in these 
notions, and promised his help to enable him to dispense 
with Parliaments, and to re-establish the spiritual power of 
the Pope in his dominions. This was no easy matter, for 
the people looked upon Parliament and Protestantism aa 
the foundation of their liberties, whilst they regarded 
Popery as the religion of slaves. James never could grasp 
the change which the Reformation had brought about in 
the commonly accepted ideas of civil government, nor 
would he recognise the permanency of the authority which 
the struggle betweon his father and the people had con- 
ferred upon the House of Commons. He foolishly believed 
it possible to revive the power exercised by his vigorous 
Tudor ancestors. Tho fact wis always present to his 
thoughts, that, by what might be almost termed an edict, 
Henry VIII. had changed the established form of religion, 
and he could not understand why he should not, in a 
similar way, force the people back to their ancient faith. 
To anyone holding his views of the kingly office, this waa 
a natural reflection. In his own blind belief in the 
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Cuarrex hereditary principle and the Divine right of kings, he 

XLT. failed to see that the people could have rights beyond those 

1688. which had been freely given them by their Sovereign, or 
that privileges conceded could not be revoked whenever it 
should please the Sovereign to withdraw them. He fully 
understood the meaning of high treason as against the 
King, but he could not understand that treason of the 
King against his country was equally recognised as a 
crime by the English people. No private property was 
ssered in his eyes when the King required it for any 
purpose, however ignoble that purpose might he. The 
love of freedom, which for centuries had underlain all 
other sentiments in the English character, amounted in his 
eyes to rank rebellion. 

The Church of England was powerful all through his 
short reign ; more so, indeed, than it was under William 
and Mary, when the Non-juror party weakened it consider- 
ably. Mary always had a sincere affection for it, but that 
feeling was not shared by her Calvinist husband. Upon 
the accession of James, its ministers certainly entertained 
a deep attachment to their lawful Sovereign, the son of 
“Charles the Martyr.’ The Church taught that monarchy 
was a Divine institution, and James foolishly mistook this 
teaching for determination to support the King in all that 
he might do.* 

But the unti-Popery feeling amongst the people was very 
strong at this time, The Edict of Nantes, which had 
secured the French Protestants the right to live and carry 
on business in their own country, was revoked by 

24-11, 1685. Lewis XIV.t Barillon describes to his master the intense 
satisfaction its repeal had afforded James, and how much 

* The High Church Sachoverell thus referred ino sermon to 
Charles 1.; ‘ Whose death, had it preceded that of Jesus Christ, would 
have scented a true type of it, ae it was the exact transcript end repre- 
sentation of it afterwards.’ 

+ It had been granted to the Protestants of France in 1598 by 
Henry IV, His son Lewis XIII. and his grandson Lewis XIV. had 
both sworn to maintain it. 
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he approved of the successful fashion in which the system 
of ‘dragonades’ had been used to put down Protestantism. 
A close connection had long been maintained between the 
Protestant party in France and the English people,* and 
although James rejoiced that ‘his most Christian Majesty ’ 
had revoked that memorable edict, the English people 
regarded the event with entirely opposite feelings. It had 
driven thousands of Protestant families from France to 
England and Ireland.t The refugees spread abroad 
heartrending stories of the massacres, tortures, and cruel 
injustice inflicted upon Protestants by Lewis XIV., who, 
the people remembered, was the close friend and ally of 
King James. Lovers of liberty, who still held the days of 
the Commonwealth in regretful remembrance, were worked 
up to fever-pitch hy these stories, which lost nothing of 
their horror by repetition. The French King thus came to 
be commonly regarded in England as a tyrant, who not 
only trampled freedom under foot, bt rathlessly handed 
over the followers of Luther and Calvin to the cruelties 
of 8 pitilesr priesthood. As the popular detestation of Lewis 
and of Popery grew deeper and more intense, Englishmen 
turned all the more to William, the recognised champion of 
freedom and of Protestantism in Europe. 

The Church of England hud no real hatred of that 
ubsolute power which James claimed. As long as he 
respected her rights and left her property alone, as his 
brother Charles had done, she was little concerned 
whether Jamos ruled with or without a Purliament.} 
According to the Chureh’s doctrine, the people were 


* Calamy, vol. i. 

+ Over 60,000 most industrious people were thus added to our 
population, and established silk and other industries here, which 
largely augmented our manufacturing wealth. The French nation, it 
is often said, never recovered the loss in intellect and honesty whieh 
this exodus entailed upon it. 

t In tho soventoonth contury ‘Divine right’ had an extensive 
literature of ite own. which may still be found cumbering the shelves 
of book-rooms in English country houses. 
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born his subjects, and he was born their King, and, as 
it were, elected by God Himself. Betweon James and the 
English Church there was, moreover, a great bond of union 
in their common loathing of Dissenters. The Court party 
had long accused the latter of being republicans, and, re- 
membering the treatment which all Nonconformists had 
received since the Restoration, it would have been no wonder 
had they really sought to rid England of monarchy for ever. 
The High Churchmen were as anxious to persecute them 
as James could be. For years the Tory parsons had sup- 
ported James's claim to the throne from conscientious 


motives, and they now fondly hoped that Sedgemoor would 


settle the question of the succession. Had not James pro- 
mised them the free exercise of their religion and their 
liberties? A time-serving Dean preached ‘that his 
Majesty's promises were free donatives, and ought not to 
be alrictly examined or urged, and that they must leave 
him to explain his own meaning in them.'* Poor deluded 
people! they had still to learn how little reliance was to 
be placed on the word of a Stewart. Although the High 
Charch party denied the King’s authority in matters 
ecclesiastical, one of its leading principles was unquestion- 
ing obedience to the royal will in secular affairs. The 
Chureh had long held up to contempt the principle of 
a ‘limited monarchy,’ pronouncing it to be opposed to 
ancient custom and the Bible, and injurious to the 
welfare of the nation, Her ambition was to secure for 
herself the position which the Catholic Church enjoyed 
in France and in Spain; she claimed to dictate what 
the people should and should not believe, and to visit 
with condign punishment those who would not accept the 
‘Thirty-nine Articles.’ To accomplish this end, the Church 
had preached the doctrine of ‘ passive obedience,’ and by so 
doing bad forged an instrument of torture for James’s use 
against her. For every breach of that doctrine he re- 


* James made him # Bishop for this sermon. Echard’s ‘ History of 
the Revolution,’ p. 70, 
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morselessly punished its inventors in person and in purse. 
Charles II. had contented himself with striking at the civil 
liberties of his people ; he had fined the rich and the great, 
had robbed cities of their charters, and would fain have 
made the people forget the very name of Parliament.* 
But James would go farther, and strike at their religion 
also. ‘I have heard it publicly preached,’ wrote Defoe, 
‘that if the King commanded my head, and sent his 
messenger to fetch it, 1 was bound to submit, and stand 
still while it was cut off’ Such was the doctrine which, 
preached by the Church, helped James in his endeavours 
to re-establish by his own authority the religion and in- 
fluence of Rome. ‘Passive obedience’ to the King—a 
doctrine imported from Scotland with the House of Stewart 
—was preached ot this time from overy English pulpit, 
whilst all schismatics were denounced as the enemies of 
God, of the Church, and of monarchy. James, hating both 
Churchmen and Dissenters, felt that his true policy was to 
use the former to destroy the latter, and then to turn 
upon the Established Church and crush it. In order to 
give effect to this policy in England, he strove to gain over 
the Bishops and the parish clergy by the persecution of the 
Nonconformists, whilst in Scotland he sought to force 
Episcopalianism upon a people who loathed it. 

‘As long as the King confined his illegal action to attacks 
upon Dissenters and public liberty, the ministers of the 
Established Church were content to serve him. But as 
soon as he presumed to tamper with what they conceived to 
be their privileges, with their property and their Universi- 
ties, they turned upon him, resisted his action, and denied 
his authority. When he showed himself determined at ull 
hazards to make his own religion paramount, he was 
deserted even by Tories like Churchill, because they loved 
the Protestant faith with a fervour which few in this free- 
thinking age can comprehend. They not only deserted 


* ‘*Seeret History of the Reigns of Charles II. and James II.,” 
p. 117, 
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him, but began to plot his destruction, and those who had 
believed most strongly in his coronation promises turned 
upon him with the resentment with which the deceived 
always regard the deceiver. It is a curious fact that 
throughout his short and ignoble reign James seems to 
have sought out the line of most resistance, the path along 
which he would be certain to encounter the maximum of 
difficulty and opposition. His folly in this respect was a 
combination of blindness and obstinacy rarely to be found in 
the ruler of a civilized state. 

The Tory or High Church party porsecuted tho Dis- 
senters, The Whigs, when in power, persecuted the 
Roman Catholics, and their penal lawe wore long » disgrace 
to the statute-book. But the objects of the two parties were 
different. The Tories sought to destroy the Dissenters in 
what they conceived to be the interests of the Church, and 
because of their opposition to absolute government. The 
‘Whigs, on the other hand, were more influenced by zeal for 
Parliamentary government. In their opinion the Romanists 
favoured the despotic sway of the King; and it was rather 
from u love of free institutions than from any undue hatred 
of Popery that they framed the penal laws. 

During the reign of Charles II. the Roman Catholics had 
been hunted down mainly through the Protestant bigotry 
of Shaftesbury and his colleagues, whom the King was not 
able to withstand. The Protestant party bad made a foolish 
and a cruel use of their power in punishing both Catholics 
and Dissenters; and now, fortune’s wheel having turned, 
the ill-used Catholics avenged themselves upon the Episco- 
palians for the indignities and wrongs which they had 
received at their hands. One of the first to suffer was the 
Rev, Samuel Johnson. He had made himself obnoxious by 
his writings against Popery, and was prosecuted for libel, 
as well as for his work on ‘Julian the Apostate.’ He con- 
tended that resistance to the King would be justifiable if 
‘our religion or our civil rights were invaded.’ For this 
doctrine he was sentenced to stand in the pillory, to be 
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degraded, and then to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn.* Cuarnm 
This eruel sentences waa carried out to the horror of the *"I¥ 
whole Established Church. 1686, 
James felt that one of the first measures required for the 
re-establishment of the Papal power in England was the 
repeal of the Test Act, for as long as this law was in force 
no Roman Catholic could legally hold any public position. 
James told the French Ambassador ‘that he meant to have 29, 10, 1985. 
the Test and the Habeas Corpus Acts repealed by Parlia- 
ment, as the former was destructive of the Catholic religion, 
and the other of the royal prerogative.’ The Ambassador 10, 12, 1085. 
added that both Charles and James had often told him that 
no government could exist with such a law as the Habeas 
Corpus.t The Test Act once repealed, he could at pleasure 
fill the army and navy with Roman Catholic officers, and 
by degrees place the whole government of the kingdom in 
Roman Catholic handa. At first the English Church took no 
exception to the King’s religion, and had he acted with 
ordinary caution, it is doubtful if it would have openly 
opposed the repeal of the Act. But under the influence of 
the hurry which usually accompanies the excessive zeal of 
small-minded’ men engaged in public affairs, he did not 
know how to bide his time. 
To got rid of the objectionable law, he angled for the 
support of the Dissenters, and babbled to them of tolera- 
tion and liberty of conscience. If he could but obtain 
toleration for their sects, a similar privilege could not 
reasonably be denied to his own faith. It has been pleaded 
by some of his apologists that he aimed at general religious 
toleration, but his whole history goes to prove that freedom 
of conscience and religious liberty were equally hateful to 
him. No Spanieh Inquisitor ever detested religious liberty 
more than he did, and it was not equality, but supremacy, 
that he wanted for his own faith. In a letter to the Pope, 
* Bom in 1649, he had been s echoolfellow of Marlborough’s at St. 


Paul's. He had been private chaplain to Lord Russell, 
+ Dalrymple, vol. ii, p. 171, 
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he admits that he meant to destroy all forms of Protes- 
tentism in his kingdom, and that it was ‘ our determination 
to spread the true faith over all our dominions.'* 

The French archives give us a list, in which Lord 
Churchill's name is included, of the poors who supported 
James in his desire to abolish the Tost Act. But it may be 
taken for granted that his name was inserted because he 
had long been known as one of the Duke of York's most 
intimate friends. It was evidently assumed that, a5 a 
member of James’s household, he would support his old 
master. He did not, however, act according to the hopes 
of those who compiled the list; and a contemporary writes 
of him: ‘Lord Churchill swears he will not do what the 
King requires from him.’+ Jamos felt that the time bad 
come when he must adopt strong measures if tbe Act 
were ever to be repealed. He was fond of repeating the 
old French maxim, that great evils require strong remedies, 
and as if to prove its truth, he now resolved to nullify 
the Test Act by a simple edict, and accordingly published 
his celebrated ‘ Declaration for liberty of conscience.’ 

No more absolutely illegal act was ever dono by an English 
King. Its ostenaible object was to remove the disobilities 
from which Dissenters suffered, but ita real aim was to 
obtain for Roman Catholics equal rights with the Church of 
England. That position once secured, it was hoped that 
the time would soon come when the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy should again occupy its old position of supremacy. 
By this bid for the favour of the Dissenters James hoped to 
sow disunion amongst Protestants, setting the whole body of 
Nonconformists—then probably about one-sixteenth of the 
population of Great Britain—in antagonism to the Estab- 
lished Church. A fow sects were at first taken in, but 

* He oaid, in o Latin letter he wrote in 1689 from Dublin to the 
Pope: ‘Catholicam fidem reducere in tria regna statuisse.' Lord 
‘Melfort, who, to please James, became a Catholic, carried this letter to 
Rome. See Lord Somers’ Tracts, No. x., p. 552, 


+ Johnston's Letters; Mackintosh, p. 198. 
$ Mackintosh, p. 198, 
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the leading Dissenters saw through the cleverly-devised 
snare. They had’ never accepted the theory of passive 
obedience, and were wise enough to foresee that if the 
King could destroy the great edifice of the Established 
Church, with all its wealth, power, and popularity, they, 
the poor and despised Independents, could have little to 
expect at his hands. Baxter and Howe would have nothing 
to do with the trap which James had set for them. Their 
conduct did them the highest credit, for ever since the 
Restoration taey had suffered cruel persecution at the hands 
of the Established Church, ‘here were many also who, 
like Churchill, remembered that this pretended movement 
in favour of liberty of conscience was wholly at variance 
with James's conduct when Lord High Commissioner in 
Scotland. There he had exhorted the Council to auppress 
the conventicles, or, in other words, to put an end to the 
religious services of the vast majority of the Scottish 
people.* That James in his heart loathed the principle he 
pretended to uphold is evident from the congratulations 
which he bestowed on Lewis XIV. for his barbarous treat- 
ment of French Protestants; and there can be no doubt 
that he would have liked to desl similarly with his own 
heretics had he possessed the power. All tests, oaths, and 
restrictions upon conscience are opposed to the spirit of the 
present age, but it was not so in the seventeenth century. 
Fall liberty of conscience for all persons as well as for 
yourself, was an idea not then in harmony with the views 
of any party in England, or, indeed, in Europe. The 
common people neither understood nor sympathized with 
it, whilst the educated perceived the ulterior motive with 
which it had been offered to them. 

‘The Church soon found to her cost that her former sub- 
serviency was of no avail to secure the King's good-will. 
His public acts had already left her but a precarious right to 
be regarded as the National Church, To control her more 
effectually, James now created an illegal court, under the 

* ‘Life of James IT,’ vol. i, p. 604, 
vou. 1. 24 
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presidency of Jeffreys, to try ecclesiastical cases.* This 
was in direct violation of an express Act of Parliament,+ 
but James declared himself to be above the law, and 
claimed the right to exempt his Roman Catholic subjects 
from the operation of any objectionable Act, simply by the 
issue of a dispensation under the sign-manual. This 
assumption of authority struck at the root of all law and 
Liberty. He maintained that the laws of England were the 
King’s laws, and that consequently the King could grant 
dispensations from them. Ho dismissed four judges who 
refused to acknowledge this power, but he found others 
ready to maintain this monstrous doctrine, as illogical as it 
was historically false. Men whose duty it was to support 
the laws of the land now trampled upon them ‘under 
colour of Iw,’ simply to please a tyrannical King.; The 
boldness with which James pursued his illegal aims at firet 
secured their success—and success, as usual, soon won him 
adherents amongst the waverers, who began to range them- 
selves freely on his side. 

One of the first to feel the power of the new tribunal was 
Henry Compton, Bishop of London.§ He was removed 
from the Privy Council, and suspended from his bishopric 
during the King’s pleasure for refusing to punish Dr. 
Sharp, a parish rector, for some anti-Popery sermons 
which had offended the Jesuits. Compton, who sub- 
sequently took an active part in the Revolution, was then 
one of the few prelates of noble blood. He had begun life 


* It was atyled ' A Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes." 

+ Welwood’s Memoirs 

$ Wolwoad's Memoirs, Welwood wae physician to Willimn III, 
His book was written at Queen Mary's desire, 

§ He was fourth son of the Earl of Northampton, who was killed 
fighting for the King at Hopton Heath, near Stafford. An elder 
brother of the Bishop, Sir Francie Compton, hed commanded the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues) at Sedgemoor. He was a Whig in all his 
principles, and was one of the only two Bishops who voted for King 
when Parliament declared the throne vacant in 1683. He was an 
eminent botanist. Born 1682, died fy 7, 1718. 
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him a grest favourite with the people, by whom he was 
nicknamed ‘the Protestant Bishop.’ He was a Broad 
Churchman of enlightened views, and by his earnest 
endeavours to bring the Dissenters within the pale of the 
Established Church he showed himself far in advance of 
his narrow-minded High Church brother prelates. 

In defiance of the statute law, James now begon to fill 
the Privy Council with men of his own eread. The Jesuit 
Father Petre was so appointed, and to him the King 
transferred the confidence which he had previously reposod 
in Churchill. Another of the many Roman Catholics 
whom James promoted to high position was the coarse- 
minded and unserupalous Lord Tyrconnel, the fifth of that 
faith appointed to the Privy Council. 

Tho Pope's Nuncio was received in state at Windsor, the 
Chapel Royal in St. James's was converted into a Roman 
Catholic church, and London was soon filled with priests, 
who paraded their monkish dress, to the horror of the 
people, and even began to rebuild their convents. Jesuits 
set up schools and seminaries in most of the chief towns. 
Roman Catholic bishops, consecrated in the Chapel Royal, 
were appointed to dioceses openly allotted to them, and 
their pastoral letters were published with royal license by 
the King’s printer.* 

The Roman Catholics in England were at this time 
divided into three parties; the first consisted of a few peers 
and gentlemen who were in favour of mild measures ; the 
second followed the policy of the Pope, who, working 
through his Nuncio, wished to moderate James's ardour lest 
the people should be driven into open rebellion.t The 


* Welwood’s Memoirs. 

+ Letter from Innocent XI, in which he warned James not to push 
his anti-Protestant zeal too far. ‘History of William IIL,' vol. i, pp. 
178,174. This Pope's name was Odesealchi. He was commonly called 
the ' Protestant Pope,’ from his hatred of the cruelty imposed upon the 
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third party was known as the French or Jesuit party, of 
which Father Petre was the recognised head. Its main 
strength and hope were in the religious fanaticism of the 
Irish people. The uncompromising zeal of the King 
caused him to hold by this third party, whilst the Queen 
leaned towards the second, or Papal, faction. 

James assorts that it was by Sunderland's advice that he 
introduced Roman Catholics into the public service. A 
small council of Catholic lords, with Father Petre, used 
certainly to meet at this time in Mr. Chiffinch’s apartments 
under the presidency of Sunderland, and advise the King 
as to his policy. Sunderland took care that they should 
all be men whom he could influence as he wished, and in 
this way he obtained complete power in the country. 

James soon got rid of those who, like Lord Montague, 
had supported the Exclusion Bill in Parliament during the 
previous reign.+ In fact, all lovers of liberty and of the 
reformed faith were one by one dismissed from office. The 
Dukes of Norfolk and Ormond, and a host of others, were 
deprived of their places because they opposed his measures. 
His zealous friend, Admiral Herbert, was removed from all 
his offices. The liberal-minded Holifax was dismissed 
because he would not help to repeal the Test and Habeas 
Corpus Acts.? James told him ‘that though he would 
not forget past services, yet, since he would not consent to 
the repeal of the Tests, he was resolved to have all of a 


Reformers. He was one of the greatest men who ever wore the triple 
crown, 

* This secret Junto was a sort of inner committee of thy Privy 
Council. It consisted of Father Petre and the Catholic Lords Sunder- 
lend, Powis, Bellasis, Dover and Castlemain. 

+ He was Ralph, third Lord Montague of Boughton, and Ambasaudor 
at Paris in 1669. He was dismissed by James from the position of 
Master af tho Wardrobe, and replaced by Lord Preston, a Roman 
Catholic, He joined William in 1689, and’ was created first Earl, and 
then Duke of Montague. He died in 1709. 

 Barillon to Lewis, 47-19, 1685. Appendix exaviii. tw Tox's 
history. 
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piece.’* Orders were issued to all Lieutenants of counties, 
to have none returned as members of Parliament who were 
not in favour of the King’s high-handed proceedings. 
Sixteen refused to comply, and were at once arbitrarily 
removed. Many colonels—amongst them Lord Oxford, of 
the Royal Horse Guards—were removed from the command 
of their regiments because the King believed them to be 
opposed to his illegal acte+ Seven members of Parlia- 
ment were removed for voting contrary to the King's 
pleasure, and he discharged all the deputy-lieutenants and 
magistrates of counties whose answers to questions put to 
them about the Test Act were on the side of liberty and 
Protestantism. They were mostly replaced by Catholics, or 
hy Dissenters in the few instances in which no Catholics 
were available.t In December, 1686, Lord Rochester, 
Jumes's brother-in-law, was deprived of his post as Lord- 
Treasurer because he refused to be converted by certain 
Roman Catholic divines whom the King had ordered to 
lecture him on religious subjects. His other brother-in-law, 
Clarendon, was removed in February, 1687, from the 
position of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and the post was 
given to the bigoted Tyrconnel. To the clergy who 
turned Catholic the King, in flagrant violation of the law, 
granted dispensations to enable them to retuin their livings. 
Roman Catholic Governours were appointed to Portsmouth, 
Hull, and the other chief fortresses of the kingdom. When 
the Dake of Somerset refused, ns Lord Chamberlain, to 
introduce the Papal Nuncio at Windsor, pleading that it 
would be illegal for him to do so, James said, ‘But Iam 
above the law! ‘That may be so, but I am not,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

The Universities were still anti-Catholic, but James was 
determined to convert them into Papal institutions, He 


+ Echard’s ‘ History of the Revolution,’ p. 77. 

+ Sir J, Roresby’s diary, January, 1888. 

t See‘ Penal Laws und ‘Test Act.’ b; 
which are given these questions and the answers to them. 
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began with Oxford, by an attack upon the rights and 
privileges of Christ Chureh, University and Exeter Colleges. 
The great Locke—Shattesbury's triend—had buen already 
deprived of his studentship by King Charles to please his 
brother, and James now proceeded to deal in the same 
manner with nearly all the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
and to dispose illegally of its revenues.* Cambridge also 
was soon made to feel his displeasure. This was but a just 
retribution for the previous servility of the Universities. 
The day Lord Russell was beheaded a decree was published 
by the University of Oxford declaring all restrictions upon 
the King’s authority criminal in the sight of God and 
man.t The proposition that a free people should make 
their own laws was condemned, and Passive Obedience was 
enjoined as a guiding principle of our Constitution, and as a. 
religious doctrine. 

But things had changed now, for the King presumed to 
lay hands on Chureh property. The Anglican clergy rose 
as one man to defend these nurseries of learning and 
religious teaching. James might do as he pleased in civil 
and military matters, but he must not tamper with the Act 
of Uniformity. The Church had so long preached the 
doctrine of Passive Obedience, and had submitted so com- 
pletely to the King’s wishes upon all other matters, that he 
never expected open resistance to his authority from such a 
quarter. The view of the Constitution held by the clergy 
was ‘Church and State,’ which James construed into ‘ the 
King and the Church,’ and he had counted upon the 
support of the Church antil the time should come when he 
might be strong enough to destroy it. The Bishops were 
indifferent whilst James robbed the towns of their charters 
and the people of their liberties, but when he began to 

* James tried to force upon them, aa President, a disreputable man 
named Farmor, whom oven Jeffroys considered too bed for the place. 
His recommendation in James's eyes was that he had turned Roman 
Catholic. 


+ Tho execution of Russell and Sidney had heen, at the time, a 
great triumph for James’a party. 
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meddle with the Chureh’s property and with its educational Cxarmm 


establishments, to suspend Bishops and to degrade parish 
rectors, they turned upon him and upon his co-religionists. 
Thenceforward the pulpits throughout the country rang, 
as in the days of the Commonwealth, with denunciations of 
Popery, and nothing more was heard of royal prerogative 
aaa‘ Divine right.’ The storm thus raised opened James's 
eyes for the moment, but did not prevent him from taking 
further violent measures. 

Elated by his easy victory over Dissent in ihe Weet, 
James was not the man to brook this defiance of his 
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authority by the Established Church, and this attack upon ys 8, 1686. 


his cherished religion. Urged on by the priests, he foolishly 
prohibited the clergy from preaching on controversial 
subjects—a measure copied from the days of ‘Bloody 
Mary,’ every remembrance of whom was hatefal to the 
nation. He ordered the Bishops to enforce this unlawful 
decree, and sent those who were contumacious before his 
illegally constituted Ecclesiastical High Court. The English 
country gentleman has always been a man of strong pre- 
judices, and at this period he had an intenso detestation of 
priests, Popery, Dissenters and of foreigners, Frenchmen 
especially. The great bulk of the English people hated 
Popery more than they loved liberty, and resented James's 
attacks upon the English Chareh more than those directed 
against their free institutions. 

This may sound strange to the present generation, but it 
was in accord with the spirit of the age. Religion then 
meant everything, and it was political even more than 
spiritual. ‘A Dissenter was one who looked back with 
fond affection to the Commonwealth, and forward in hope 
of the advent of a second Cromwell. A Low Churchman 
necessarily held Whig principles, and looked for liberty 
under o limited monarchy and Parliamentary institutions. 
The High Churchman was a Tory who believed in the 
Divine right of kings and in Passive Obedience. When it 
is said that the people hated Popery, it does not imply that 
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they did so exclusively on spiritual grounds, or that they 
were morally better than those who believed in tran- 
substantiation; it means rather that they hated it as a 
political system based on priestly despotism and upheld by 
the authority and weight of an alien Church. 

In this chapter I have dwelt at some length on King 
James's treasons against his people; on the measures 
which he adopted to deprive Englishmen of their liberties 
and to destroy the Protestant faith to which, under various 
forms of Church government, they were devoted. I have 
done 60 because a knowledge of these facts is essential to a 
clear understanding of the influences which worked upon 
the mind and conscience of Marlborough at this great 
epoch of his life, and drove him, much against his inclina- 


* tion and his interests, to desert his old master and throw 


himself heart and soul into the Revolution conspiracy. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
CHURCHILE BEGINS TO INTRIGUE WITH WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 


‘The Princess Mary forms an ill opinion of Sarah Churehill—The con- 
spiracy against James—Dykvelt's mission to London —Sunderlant's 
want of principle. 


Tunovenour these years Lord and Lady Churchill lived 
much at St. Albans, but always spent part of each season 
at Court. When Sarah wes in ‘ waiting,’ both she and her 
husband lived with her Royal Highness the Princesa Anne 
at the Cockpit, Whitehall.* In May, 1686, they were 
with the Princess daring her lying-in at Windsor, and 
Sarah was godmother to the child then born. It died in 
the following November, being one of Anne’s many 
children who seemed to come into the world only to dis- 
appoint the people’s hope of a Protestant heir to the 
Crown, During the years immediately preceding the 
Revolution, Anne maintained a regular correspondence 
with her sister in Holland, Their letters are interesting, 
though often coarse in some details, and we gather from 
them that about this period Princess Mary conceived a 
rooted dislike for Sarah. Interested motives compelled her 
to suppress it for a time, but it burst forth unchecked, 

* Although this cockpit had been diverted from its original purpose. 
we read of cockfights being carried on ut this time in the King’s cock- 
pit at Windsor for a week together. Indeed, we have never had a 
King more devoted to sport of all sorts than James II, In the London 


Gazette of his reign will be found numerous lows and regulations muule 
dy him for the preservation of game. 
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later on, when the Churchills’ services were no more re- 
quired. Busybodies about the Court had poisoned Princesa 
Mary's mind against her sister's favourite, and in writing 
to Anne she stated what she had heard against her. In 
the following letter Anne endeavours to remove this un- 
favourable opinion : ‘Sorry people have taken such pains 
to give zo ill a character of Lady Churchill. . . . I believe 
there is nobody has better notions of religion than she has. 
It is true she is not so strict as some are, nor does not keep 
such u bustle about religion, which I confess I think is 
never the worse, for one sees so many saints mere devils 
that if one be a good Christian the less show one makes 
it is the better in my opinion. Then as for moral 
principles, it is impossible to have better ; and without that 
all the lifting up of hands and eyes and going often to church 
will prove but very lame devotion. One thing more I must 
say for her, which is that she has a true sense of the 
doctrine of our Church, and abhors all the principles of the 
Church of Rome; so that as to this particular I assure you 
she willnever change. The same thing I will venture, now I 
am on this subject, to say for her Lord; for though he is a 
very faithful servant to the King, and that the King is very 
kind to him, and, I believe, he will always obey the King in 
all things that are consistent with religion—yet, rather 
than cbange that, I dare say he will lose all his places and 
all that he has.’* From this we may infer, that Churchill 
had repeated to the Princess what he had told Lord 
Galway in Paris after the death of Charles II., namely, that 
if James attacked the Church, or attempted to change the 
Constitution, he would quit his servies. In the following 
year Anne again wrote to her sister about him, saying, ‘He 
was one of those whom I can always trust, and whom I 
am certain is a very honourable man and a good Pro- 
testant.’ Sho adds ‘that if things continued as they were 
then going, no Protestant would be able to live here soon.’ 
From information obtained through the Churchills, 
* Dalrymple, vol. ii., p. 167, Appendix to Book V. 
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Anne must have been fully aware of the conspiracy to 
dethrone her father. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that she cordially sympathized with the designs of those 
who felt that, if their religion and liberties were to be 
preserved, James must be deprived of his crown. Her 
letters written at this time show the horror with which she 
regarded her father’s treasonable dealings with the people, 
especially his violation of law in the retention of Roman 
Catholics in office, and his refusal to nominate English 
Churchmen to the Privy Council. Writing in 1686 to 
Lady Churchill about the Catholic Lords Powis, Arundel, 
Bellasis, and Dover, she says: ‘I was very much surprised 
when I heard of the four new privy councillors, and I am 
very sorry for it, for it will give great countenance to those 
sort of people, and methinks it has a very dismal prospect. 
‘Whatever changes there are in the world, I hope you will 
never forsake me, and Ishall be happy.” Since the notable 
occasion to which Anne had referred in one of her letters to 
Mary, the King had never spoken to her about religion, 
but she daily expected him to renew the subject. Should 
he do 60, she was resolved, she said, to submit to everything 
rather than change her faith. Lady Churchill contrived 
by means of visits to Bath and Tunbridge, on the plea of 
Anne’s health, to keep the Princess as much as possible 
away from Court at this time, and thus to prevent any 
pressure from her father ou the subject of religion." 

In February, 1686-7, William sent Herr Van Dykvelt to 
London to ascertain the true state of political feeling.|, He 
was to note who were in favour of, and who were against, 
Datch intervention in English affairs. Ho carried back to 
Holland the written assurances of the best men in the 
country thet the Prince's advent was eagerly looked for 
by a vast majority of the nation, Danby, Nottingham, 


+ Vol. 164, folio 217, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. 

+ He had his firet audionco with Jaines at Whiteball 21, 2, 1689 
(London Gazette), having reached London three days before. Ho 
retumed to the Hague the beginning of May, 1687. 
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Halifax, Rochester, Devonshire, Churchill, and a host of 
others, both Tories and Whigs, had already entered into 
correspondence with Prince William. Some desired his 
coming from strong Protestant sympathies; others from 
political hatred of Popery ; and others, again, from a love 
of liberty, and of that Constitution which was believed to 
ensure it. Throughout the reign of easy-going Charles II., 
there was no great cause to be won; but as soon as the 
Crown had passed to his bigoted brother, all England 
rallied to the cause of Protestantism, and it stirred a larger 
proportion of the people than the eause of liberty had done 
under the despotic rule of Charles I. Many wished for a 
new King because they found that there was no public career 
open to them under James, unless they abandoned a faith 
they held dear, a faith which was closely associated in their 
minds with their conception of freedom. The strong men 
were for strong measures, but the weak gave Dykvelt shifty 
answers. ‘Lord Halifax, with that undetermination of spirit 
which commonly makes literary men of no use in the world ’ 
of action, was amongst the half-hearted and wavering.” 
Compton, Bishop of London, undertook to manage the 
Church in William’s interests, Churchill was to do the same 
with the Army, and Admiral Russell with the Navy. 

Sunderland, being then Principal Secretary of State, was 
the most important actor in the Revolution conspiracy. He 
was poor, shamelessly avaricious, and accepted pensions 
simultaneously from the King of France and from the 
Prinee of Orange.+ Devoid ulike of religious convietions 
and of the moral sense of right and wrong, he had become 
a Roman Catholic so that James might retain him in 
office. But he certainly loved England, and wished to see 

* Dalrymple, p. 17, Part I. of Book V. 

t+ In a letter of 6, 12, 1885, Lewis XIV. ordered Barillon to allow 
‘Sunderland a pension of 20,000 or even as much as 24,000 crowns, * as 
long as he shall contribute whatever depends upon him to maintain a 
food correspondence between me and (he King his master, and 10 


rewove every engagement which can be contrary to my interests." 
Dalrymple, Appendix to Book V., p. 141. 
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her people enjoy the benefits of civil and religious liberty. 
He was absolutely unscrupulous as to the means he 
employed to secure those rights; and feeling that they 
conld never be safe as long as James was King, he set 
himself to destroy James and bring in Protestant William 
in his stead. Besides, he so clearly foresaw that Jnmes 
must rain himself by the policy he was pursuing, that had 
he nothing but self-interest to urge him, he would have 
songht—like the unjust steward—to make a friend of the 
Prince who was James’s inevitable successor. He also 
loved power, and being the most artful of trimmers, he was 
determined, whatever might happen, to hold on to office 
and its emoluments, though the game was no easy one to 
play. The way in which he conducted it showed that his 
nerve equalled his cunning and sagacity. Until William 
should land, it was essential to the euecess of the plot 
thet James should have complete confidence in his First 
Minister’s loyalty, and this Sunderland accomplished with 
the most refined subtlety, in the end delivering James over, 
shorn of all power, into the hands of his enemy. 

It must he remembered that Churchill held no military 
post at this time ; Lord Feversham commanded the troops 
upon all occasions when they were brought together—as, 
for instance, at the annual camps on Hounslow Heath— 
Lord Dumbarton, a Catholic, being second in command 
there. Indeed, James while King never gave his former page 
any high position, cither in the army, at Court, or in the 
government of the country. He liked and valued Churchill, 
but owing to his strong Protestantism he never promoted 
him beyond the position of Gentleman of his Bedchamber. 
Dykvelt had been especially ordered by William to com- 
municate with Lord Churchill, because of his influence 
with the Princesa of Denmark and with the army. This is 
the letter he carried back from him to the Prince of Orange: 
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“Su,—The Princess of Denmark having ordered me to }3 5, 1987. 


discourse with Mons. Dykvelt, and to lot him know her 
resolutions, so that he might Jet your Highness and the 
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Princess, her sister, know that she was resolved by the 
assistance of God to suffer all extremities, even unto death 
itself, rather than be brought to change her religion, I 
thought it my duty to your Highness and the Princess 
Royal, by this opportunity of Mons. Dykvelt, to give you 
assurances under my own hand that my places and the 
King’s favour I set at naught, in comparison of the being 
true to my religion. In all things but this the King may 
command me; and I call God to witness that even with 
joy I should expose my life for his service, so sensible am 
Tof his favours. I know the troubling you, sir, with thus 
much of myself, I being of so little use to your Highness, 
is very impertinent; but that I think it may be a great 
ease to your Highness and the Princess to be satisfied that 
the Princess of Denmark is safe in the trusting of me, I 
being resolved, although I cannot live the life of a saint, if 
there be ever occasion for it, to show the resolution of a 
martyr.—I am with all respects, sir,’ eto.* 

This was a treasonable letter, but so also were the letters 
written to the Prince of Orange.at this time by the Lords 
Holifax, Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Clarendon, Rochester, 
Pembroke, Latimer, Danby, Lumley, Bath, by the Bishop 
of London, by Admirals Herbert and Russell, by Mr. Sidney, 
and a hostof other leading men. The English Ambassador 
at the Hague was at this time in the receipt of pay both 
from Lewis XIV. and from William of Orange, and plotting 
all the while to allay his own King’s suspicions regarding 
the impending invasion.t 

It was but natural that those Englishmen who felt as 
Churchill did about Protestantism, and as Lords Devon- 
shire, Halifax, and others did about constitutional liberty, 
should turn to the Prince of Orange to save their country. 


+ Dalrymple, vol. ii., Appendix to Book V., p. 62. 

+ The English Ambassador was an Irish adventurer named White, 
who called himsolt the Marquis d'Albeville. He was e man of a very 
disreputable character, who, baving long served Lewis XIV. as @ spy, 
‘was made s Marquie in France. 
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The result was that a close correspondence soon grew up 
betweon William and those who were conspiring against 
James.* In July, 1687, Bonrepos informed the French 
Court that Sunderland, Godolphin, and Churchill were 
already working in secret to merit the Prince of Orange's 
favour, and that of all James's Council he was only served 
faithfully by Lord Jeffreys, whom he described as ‘un- 
extravagant.’ 

Dykvelt’s conduct in England was displeasing to James, 
who thought him too intimate with those whom be knew to 
be opposed to his measures, The more astute and abler 
Count Zulestein, William’s illegitimate cousin, was conse- 
quently sent to replace him in London.+ 

* Dalrymple and Fox give some of this interesting correspondence. 

+ Zulestein was son of the General of that name, who was the 
illegitimate brother of William's father. He was a soldier, and 
‘He was both talented and astute. 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 


LORD CHURCHILL ADVISES JAMES NOT TO FOLLOW AN ANTI- 
PROTESTANT POLICY. 


James tries to induce hie friends to become Roman Catholics—Tho 
King makes a Royal Progress, and touches for the * King's Evil’ — 
Churchill remonatrates with him for introdueing Popish Practices 
into the ceremony. 


Kine Jans did all he could to induce his personal friends 
to become Roman Catholics. Many did go simply to please 
him, others in the hope of preferment.* Indeed, it became 
the fashion at Court to go to Mass with the King. All who 
looked for public employment soon realized that the surest 
road to royal favour was through the Confessional, but this 
was a road that Churchill was not disposed to follow. 
James became aware of this in the first year of his reign, 
and it is almost certain that Churchill's openly-avowed 
determination on the subject bad been commanicated to 
James very soon after he had announced it to Lord 
Galway. Fond as he was of money, Churchill would not 
sell his fuith for office and its emoluments. He was 
well aware that, holding the position he did in James's 
personal esteem and trusted as he hed been with the King’s 
politieal secrets, though no party to his religious schemes, 

* Amongst these were Lords Lorne, Melfort, Salisbury and Sunder- 
land. Tha last-named was the most remarkable. James in Council 


spoke of his couversion ae  matter-of great importance, though it is 
tolorably certain that he was in heart a frecthinker of Hobbes's school. 
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he had only to throw himself warmly into the Roman Cuarma 
Catholic interest to become the most powerful subject in ““7* 
the kingdom. 1687. 

As will be seen later on, Churchill did not hesitate to 
warn James of the danger he incurred by his Romish 
practices.* Buthe advised, he expostulated to no purpose. 
Asa rule, when he sought to convince and win men over, 
his force of character, coupled with his power of persuasive 
reasoning, carried the day. But successful as he usually 
was, he failed to move James in matters of either State 
policy or religion. James's intolerant mind, ever open to 
arguments based on superstition, was impervious to those 
built upon the logie of facts. He lacked the independence 
of spirit and the magnanimity of mind to appreciate the 
counsel of a sterling, candid friend like Churchill, and he 
received his advice with anger and resentment. How and 
why should the servant he had raised from obscurity to 
high position presume to advise him—the Lord’s anointed, 
the lawful heir of Saxon Alfred and of Norman William— 
on a question of conscience which involved his own spiritual 
welfare, and above all, which concerned the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient faith, the only true religion, ina matter 
upon which bis mind was irrevocably made up, and on 
which his confesaor thought aa he did? 

In the autumn of 1687 the King made a royal progress 
to Portsmouth, Bath, Gloucester, Worcester, Chester,-Lich- 
field, Winchester, Oxford, ete., and Lord Churchill accom- 
panied him.t As Duke of York, James had heen most 
unpopular because of his religion, and had been roughly 
handled by the ballad-mongers. He now sought to win the 
people’s favour, and strove to reconcile his aubjects to the 
new order of things which he had instituted. During this 
progress he touched about 5,000 people for the king’s-evil ; 
and at Winchester, to the horror of the Protestants present, 4g », 1687. 
the religious part of the rites was performed by two Roman 

* Coxe, vol. f. p. 27- 
+ He started 16, 8, 1687, and returned to Windsor 17, 9, 1687. 
You. 1. 25 
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Catholic priests.* Walking alone with Churchill in the 
Deanery garden before dinner, the King asked him what 
the people said ‘about this method I have taken of per- 
forming the ceremony of touching in their churches.’ 
‘Why, truly,’ he replied, ‘they show very little liking to 
it; and it is the general voice of your people that your 
Majesty is paving the way for the introduction of Popery.” 
‘How! exclaimed the King in anger. ‘Have I not given 
them my royal word, and will they not believe their 
King? I have given liberty of conscience to others, I 
was always of opinion that toleration was necessary for 
all Christian people, and most certainly I will not be 
abridged of that liberty myself, nor suffer those of my own 
religion to be deprived of paying their devotions to God in 
their own way.’ ‘What I spoke, sir,’ said Churehill, ‘pro- 
ceeded purely from my zeal for your Majesty's service, which 
I prefer above all things next to that of God, and I humbly 
beseech your Majesty to believe no subject in all your three 
kingdoms would venture further than I would to pur- 
chase your favour and good liking; but I have been bred a 
Protestant, and intend to live and die in that communion ; 
that above nine parts in ten of the whole people are of the 
same persuasion, and I fear (which excess of duty makes 
me say) from the genius of the English nation, and their 
natural aversion to the Roman Catholic worship, some con- 
sequences which I dare not so much as name, and which 
it creates a horror in me to think of.’ The King listened 
attentively to what, from anyone else, he would have 
warmly resented, and then said deliberately: ‘I tell you, 
Churchill, I will exercise my own religion in such a manner 
as I shall think fitting. I will show favour to my Catholic 
subjects, and be a common father to all my Protestants 
of what religion soever; but I am to remember that I 
am King, and to be obeyed by thom. As for the con- 
sequences, I shall leave them to Providence, and make 
use of the power God has pat in my hands to prevent any- 
* Fathers Warner and Saunders, 
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thing that shall be injurious to my honour, or derogatory to 
the duty that is owing to me.’ He then went to dinner, 
during which he talked only with the Dean, who stood 
behind his chair all the while, the conversation being 
exclusively on the subject of passive obedience.* This the 
King did to make Churchill understand how keenly he re- 
sented his freedom of speech. Few princes have sufficient 
wisdom to appreciate the loyalty of those who, like 
Churchill in this instance, have the courage to tell them 
home truths. He who ventures on such a course can 
seldom hope for much royal consideration. But if it be 
generally hazardous for the courtier to differ from his 
master, it was doubly so with a King of James’s despotic 
character. It was, moreover, especially perilous to differ 
from him upon theological points, for, according to his 
notions, there could be no discussion upon matters which 
had been settled by an infallible Church. James cared as 
mueh for Churchill as a Stewart could care for anyone but 
himself. In him James knew that he possessed a faithful 
servant and a prudent counsellor, who, before Charles IL.’s 
death, had saved James from many scrape-into which his 
obstinacy and bigotry would otherwise have led him. But 
James felt that Churchill's Protestantism was invincible—a 
fact of which the priests about the King made much capital 
—and although it is possible that James would have denied 
any change of sentiment on his part, still, little by little he 
did become estranged from his former favourite. It is 
evident that Churchill never had a high opinion of James's 
character, or any great personal affection for him. He 
knew him too well and had too often witnessed his cold 
indifference to the sufferings inflicted by his orders to have 
any sincere regard or respect for one who was certainly no 


* Dr. Maggot was then the Dean. This is related by the author of 
‘The Lives of the Two Illustrious Generals,’ ete,, 1718, who says he 
also atood by and heard the conversation, and was told by Lord 
Churchill of his conversation with the King in the garden before dinner. 
See p. 21. 
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hero to his Gentleman-in-Waiting, Like many a courtier 
before and since, Churchill, whilst he served the Prince, 
despised the man. James knew how much Churchill's 
skilful disposition had contributed to the victory at Sedge- 
moor; but although he rewarded him, as has been already 
mentioned, thenceforward he took him less and Jess into his 
confidence. He told the French Ambassador later on that 
he never could put confidence in any man, however attached. 
to him, who affected the character of a zealous Pro- 
testant.* 

Churehill fully realized the aserifices which his staunch 
Protestantism entailed upon him, and deliberately chose the 
upright course. His resistance to the earnest wishes of the 
King regarding a matter upon which James believed that he 
hada right to claim obedience—if not from the people at 
large, at least from his own household—began the estrange- 
ment between them which dates from the overthrow of 
Monmouth. That rebellion was always regarded by the 
King aso religious rising, He knew that Protestant 
London was at the time ripe for a revolt against Popery, and 
had not Churchill’s soldier-like precautions at Sedgemoor 
saved the Royal army from defeat, it is tolerably certain 
that Monmouth would bave received strong and effective 
support from the Protestant citizens of the capital. 

* Barillon to Lewis, March 24, 1687; Mackintosh, p. 154. 
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From the Earliest Times to the Suppression of the Messenian Rebellion. 
From the German of Professor Max Doncxer. Demy &vo. (Uniform in 
size with ‘The History of Antiquity.) Vou. L, translated by 8. F. ALLEYNE, 
tgs. Vou. IL, tramsated by $. F. Autavne and Dr. EVBLYS Avbot®, 138, 


By DR. CURTIUS. 


The History of Greece, 


From the Earliest Time down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dr. Exnst 
Curtivs, Rector of the University of Berlin, By A. W. Warp, M.A. 
Five vols, demy &vo., each volume separately, 18s. 

(Vols, Land 01. reprinting. 

*Known to scholars as one of the profeundest, most original, aod most inuructive histories of 

smadem imes:”—Glabe, 

“We cannot express our opinion of Dir. Cuitius’ book better than by saying that it may be 

finhy racked Wik Hen Monae ret work operator ici a 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
r 
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By DR, MOMMSEN, 


The History of Rome, 


From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professe 
Tuzovon Momsen. Translated (with the Author's sanction, and Addi 
tions) by Dr. P, W. Dickson. Four vols., crown 8vo., £2 68. 6d. 3 oF sold 
separately—Vols. I. and IL, 2185 Vol. IIL, tos 6d; Vol. 1V., with 
Index, 158. 

Also, an ABRIDGED EDITION for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

By C. Bryass and F. J. R. Henpy, One vol., crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

“De. Momsen's History increases in interest as he approaches the xerm of the memorable 
petiod he bas illustrated wilh such feiity aud wenius ys Hiv work te of ibe very hgh 
ther leaning & exgat profound fe erative is fll of genius si de 
‘ons of men are admirably viv ‘We wishyto place on record our opinion that his by 
Fr the best history ef the decline and fall ofthe Noman Commanwealth.<— The Times. 

4 New EDIvt0n, translated from Dr. Mowwsen's latest revision, in fice vols., 
‘croton 800. is tM the press. 


The History of the Roman Provinces, 


From the time of Cxsar to that of Diocletian. By Professor MoMMSEN. 
‘Translated by Dr. P. W. Dickson. Two vols, demy 8vo., with Ten Maps, 
368. 


‘THE BORDER TRIBES. GREECE. 
SPAIN. | asta MINOR. 

GAUL. | MESOPOTAMIA AND PARTHIA. 
CONQUERED GERMANY. | SYRIA AND NADATILEA. 
FREE GERMANY. JUDRA, 

BRITAIN. Eyrr. 


THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES. THE AFRICAN PROVINCES, 

*Ofall the great scholars of Germany none in our own day rises taller in intellectual stature 
than Profesor Momsen. . - - Alveady'a kind of legendary hale begins to. shine around the 
Bead oth prodigy of Heratrc, ng he gun couniryen cal iy who, so 8 <i Is able t> 
{do with only (Gur hours of sleep, who ercaede two working days $e 
ifs work that he scarcely knows hisuwn children when he facets the 
the ttudent af the history of the Roman people turns his steps he i ure (0 fin 
bias teen there before him. Roman comage, Ronin imcriptions, early republican institutions 
late imperial chroniclers, the code of, i, the story of Cariolinus-everything whieh has to 
de in any way with the Sevenshilled City—is part of the vast provincia of thiy Casar of history." 
The Padt Mall Gasite. 


By PROFESSOR BROWNE. 


A History of Roman Classical Literature. 


By R. W, BkowNe, M.A., Ph.D, late Prebendary of St. Paul's and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. Demy 8vo., 95 


"Prfeior Browne nas out any a desicalscholaetut ee of the mont gree of Kags 
modem writers. Incleariess, purity and elegance of style, his compositions were ans 

{aa shouts of the ive'dnd works of the great authors cfntiquity were models reined 
taste and sound criticism, "We esteem very highly the value ofa werk like this, Te is the result 
‘of great esearch and profound sovdy but i i also popular and emcertaining—Morning Past. 


By MADAME MIGNATY. 


Sketches of the Historie Past of italy ; 


From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Farliest Revival of Letters and 
‘Ants. By MARGARET ALBANA MicNAaTY. Demy 8v0., 165. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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By MR. BESANT anp PROFESSOR PALMER. 
The History of Jerusalem. 


By WALTER Besant, M.A, and E, H. Patuez, M.A., late Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge. Third Edition, large crown Bvo,, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


‘Taken partly from the works of the Crusading historians, the travels ofthe early pilgrims, and 

‘thes authorities nt often consulted; and partly from the accounts of Mohammedan writers whose 

Srorks have never before been used for the purpose. ‘Ths, the bistory is given from two points 

Yew" the Chescan and the Mesiems ee = 

Conrants—The Siege by Tiuwe—From Titus to Omar—The Mohammedan Conguest—The 
‘Chastian Piigrins—The Cruades and the Latia Kingdom—Saladin—The M lan 
Pilgriam—The Chronicle of Six Hundred Years, 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The History of the Ottoman Turks, 


From the Beginning of their Empire to Recent Times, 1250—1878. Ry 
Eke" bowans™ Guesary late, Chiat Justice of Ceylon "Nes and Revised 
Edition, being the fifth. Crown 8vo., 65. [ Reprinting. 


By PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


The History of the Thirty Years’ War. 


By Anton GINDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TeN BROOK. 
Two vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps and Ilustrations, 2¢s, 


* Among the productions of foreign historians which have lately been given us in an English 
form there perape pong thatstould be recived with a warmer elcome than the Hisaty of 
Ge Ihiny Years Ware Aihough we are not always able to agree fully wih the aulbor's 
treatment of certain parts of hissubject, it would be dificult to point fo single page of bis work 
that is not fll of imeresting and soggestive matter. The book ia in a convenient abape, and te 
fornished with tro useful maps and a huimber of portraits and charming repreductions of old 
‘German plans and plctores of tales and sieges’ Phe Guardiam. 


By DR. STEVENS. 


Memoir of Gustavus Adolphus. 


By Jou L. Stevens, LL.D., Ambassador of the United States Government 
at Stockholm. Demy 8yo., with Portrail, 155. 


By THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Charles the Twelfth: a Memoir. 


By His Majesty THe Kinc or Swenen anp Norway. Translated with 
His Majesty's permisiion by Georce Apceoxce, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Stockholm. Royal 8vo., with Two Tilustrations, 125, 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


Marathon, Bc. 490; Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 3.c. 413; Arbela, 
Becagh THe Mekiru, he sors Dalat of Yaris cab 95 Chala, 
; Tours, AD. 732; Hastings, aD. 1066; Orleans, “A.D. 14293 

The Spanish Amada, Ap. 19983 Blenheim, A.D, 1704's" Pultewas 
Ap. 17093 Saratoga 4b. 17775 Valmy, 4.0, 1792; Waterloo, a.p, T81g 
By Sir Evwarp Cxrasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, Thirty-seven 
EXition, with Plans. Crow 8vo,, cloth boards, 18.; ix orsamental binding, 
‘with red edges, 28 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo,, with Plans, price 75. 6d. 

‘uo, “the LATER’ DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD (fom 
Hastings to Waterloo). Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 38. 6d. 
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Works of Hadal and Military Interest. 
By VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 


The Life of John Churchill, First Duke 
of Marlborough, 10 tne accession of Queen Anne. 


By General Viscount Wouseiev, K.P. With Portraits and Plans. 
Two vols., demy 8vo. 
6 By LIEUTENANT LOW, 
The Life of Viscount Wolseley. 


By CHARLEs RatHuoNE Low, F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 63, 
EDITED BY THE TWELFTH EARL OF DUNDONALD, 
The Autobiography of a Seaman: Thomas, 
Tenth Earl of Dundonald. 


Populat Edition, with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
South America, ‘and in the War of the Greek Independence, and with an 
account of his later life and scientific inventions, With Porteaits, Charts, 
and Nine Illustrations on Wood, crown 8v0., 


VISSE, 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. 


From the French of Ernest Lavisse, by Sreruen Louis Simeon. In 
demy 8vo., 16s. 


The Private Life ‘of ‘Napoleon. 


From the French of Artur Lévy, by Stervex Louis Stazon, 1. Early 
Lite Th Hholaed and Waihey, TU Tie Baely. 1. Te saetl Sige 
Habits and 


ak TS i cone i 
ge eam ere 


= DUKE OF TARENTUM, 


The Recollections : Marshal Macdonald, 


during the wars of the First Napoleon, Translated by Seren Lours 
Stwzox, A New Edition, with Notes and Portrait, crown 8vo., 63, 


By GENERAL GREELY. 
Three Years of Arctic Service, and the 
Attainment of the Farthest North. 


By, Apotruus W. Guatty, General U.S. Amy, Commanding the Expedition, 
1881-84. With Portrait of the Author, over One ITundred fand Twenty Iilustra- 
ations, nd Ofteal Charts. Third Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo., 42s. 
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+," See alvo under Biography for Memoir of Napoleon, of the Duke of Mariborongh, East 
of Dudsies Lief Lard Welesey jo unles Tove foe General Greys Eapedions oe 


By MR. JAMES, 


The Naval History of Great Britain, 
From the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of 
George IV. By Wrtttam James. With a Continuation to the Battle of 
Navarino, by Captain CHAMIER, Six vols, crown 8vo., with Portraits of 
William James, Lord Nelson, Sie Thomas Troubridge, Earl St, Vincent, Lord 
Duncan, Sir Hyde Parker, Sir Nesbit Willoughby, Sir William Hoste, Lord 
Hood, Earl Howe, Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Dundonald, 428. [See page 7. 


By LIEUTENANT LOW. 


The History of the Indian Navy. 


An Account of the Creation, Constitution, War Services, and Surveys 
of the Indian Navy between the years 1613 and 1864 (when abolished}. 
From Original Sources and Unpublished Documents. By CHARLES 
RatHnoNE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., demy 8v0., 36s. 


The History of ‘the Second Queen's (Royal 
West Surrey) Regiment. 


By Liewt.-Colonel foun Davis, F.S.A., Author of ‘Records of the Second 
Royal Surrey Militiz.” Royal Svo., with Maps, Plans, and numerous 
Mastrations, Vol. 1,, THe Excuis Occuration oF TANGIERS, 1661— 
1684, 245, 

‘The Work is expected to be completed in Four Vohumes, reyat Bev. 


By CAPTAIN GOFF. 


Records of the 91st Highlanders, 


Now THe (st BATTALION OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE'S ARGYLL AND SUTHER- 
LAND HIGHLANDERS, containing an Account of the Formation of the Regiment 
4in 1794, and of its Subsequent Services to 1881. Arranged by GERALD LIonet. 
GoFF, First Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8v0., 30s. 


By CAPTAIN BURGOYNE. 


Records of the 93rd Highlanders, 


‘Now THe and Barralton Princess Louise's ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND 
HIGHLANDERS. By Captain RODERICK HAMILTON BURGOYNE, late 93rd 
Highlanders, A history of the Regiment from its formation to the present 
time, With numerous Illustrations of dress, elc, Demy 8vo,, 305, 


A History of the 57th (West Middlesex) 
Regiment. 


From 1755 to 1981, Including a Record of the Services of the ‘Die Hards," 
in the Americ. u War of Independence, Flanders, the West Indies, the Penin- 
sula, France, the Crimea, New Zealand, Zululand, etc. By Captain Henry 
H. Wootteicht, Middlesex Regiment. With Coloured Plates, Maps, and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8v0.. 308. 
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By COLONEL RAIKES. 
The History of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London. 


Including also a brief history of the American Branch of the Regiment 
founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel G. A. RAIKES, F.S.A. 2 vols, with 
Portraits, Coloured [llustrations, and Maps, dlemy 8vo., 315. 6d. each. 


‘THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK OF THE COMPANY. 


Being the Roll of Members from 1611 to 1682. Edited, with Notes and 
Mustrations, by Coronet Raikes, F.S.A. Demy 8vo., 218. 


The Roll of Officers of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment. 


Vol. I, THe Frust BATTALION, LATE 65TH Foot, {Out of print. 
Vol. Il. THe Seconp BATTALION, LATE 84TH Foot. By Colonel G. A. 
RAIK’S, FS.A. Demy 8y0,, 21s. 


Records of the First Regiment of Militia ; 


or Third West York Light Infantry. Ry Colonel G. A. RAIKES, F.S.A. With 
Eight full-page Mlustrations. Demy 8vo,, 215. 


* ot For Colonel Fenreimn’s 


story of the American Civil Wary’ see page 12. 


Works on English History. 
By PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution. 


By Sir Enwanb Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, A Popular Account 
of the Primary Principles, snd Formation and Development of the Engl sh 
Constitution, avoiding Party Politics, Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


By Sin Epwaxp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. For Contents see 
page 3. Thirty-seventh Edition, with Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth basrds, 15 ; 
or in cloth gilt, red edges, 25, 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION. 8vv., with Plans, 75. 6d. 

Also, THE LATER DECISIVE BATTLES OF TIE WORLD (from 
Hastings to Waterloo}. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD LENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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By MR. JAMES, 


The Naval History of Great Britain, 


From the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of 
George IV. By WILLIAM James. With a Continuation of the History 
gon 10 the Battle of Navarino, by Captain CHAMIER 6 vols., crown 
«James one of the most pertinacious of investigators, set anew example, He honestly did 
nin cheat to ely Mca ee thasatoou ath of avy Seem he besa hs 
Malan wratd unter een te surising ations he toons which be purboned 
Teetin, ‘Hotrend tod Cigeacd al ke Wamuiciee" ig” pessnee pecs hse fre 
Sr eaten catataeson ch esol tla eae Fis caroly talented coca 
Tunis nd arivsd tape nates of unnes el contedars ore comes of ohh ha ere 
ger ban steeaaly sake 'He'wen to inmnense int ive te cat Chetan mate of 
Ei opie whom #2 hal steioe co mention ned analyte We ie ceo mrp Sp re 
Sepitad UAE he eeennedNoverene titre a mae poe pancho, oes dere, 
‘re Serpulosly Consens Fetaietly ie, 
*,* See also page 5. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 


From the French of M. Gurzor by Sir Anprzw R. Scomte, QC. Ninth 
Edition, Crown 8vo., with Four Portraits, 6s. 


By M. MIGNET. 


The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


From the French of M. Micnet, by Sir ANDexw R. 
Seventh Edition, With Two Portraits, crown 8vo., 65. 
By MISS BRADLEY. 


A Life of Arabella Stuart. 


By Ewniy Tennyson Brapiey, 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits and 
Facsimile, 245, 
By MR. JOYCE, 


The History of the Post Office. 


From its establishment down to 1836. By Hebert Jovce, C.B., of the Post 
Office. Demy 8vo., 165. 

Eanty Posts. ‘The Barris ov tue Pareyrs. Tuomas Weruemxes. Eowono Pi 
AMO CLEMENTORENGRIOUR, WILLIAM DockWRA, COTTON AND FuANKLAND. AM 
Posts, Tne Post Orrice AcT OF r701, RaurwALiaN,  Lectst.ation avo LF 

JON Paustian, “Trae Nixetius; of, ONE HuNURED WEARS AGO. FRAMCIS Fama 


*The outcome of Mr, Joyce's efforts isa volume which will be accepted as, and probably will 

remain, the standard work on the subject, The tale of the establshmencot the Peony Post, and 

of ks grad eo ofien oid. Here Mr. Joyce tupplies us wilt & hatory of 
Tn thin counery, from the days of Hehry VIL fo the death of Frags 

shogether facclonting, and W is treated by Mr. Joyce 

i ‘which willbe almalitely new ip the great majaiy of 

‘will be found very interesting and suggestive. ‘Phe oh, 

Pe are trick on every page with the facile mastery over a bewildering mass of minute 
facts which Mr Jusce eniibib, 2 mastery the more noteworthy when iis raised thar. the facts 
which are digested n hie fowaty sarraice vast nave bnen quarried from the orginal manuscript 
Feeords of the department. With half Mr, Joyee's learning and research many en would bave 
‘tien a book twice the szeaf that before ty thougi perhaps only laf se rexdable’” Read 
Grojunction with Rowland ills * Ausabiography," abd the seies Of Post Office reports; Mr 
Joyec's book Yarnishes a complete record of the great institution with which he ie connected ad 
we congratulate him on having writen ip an eminently readable form the standasd book oo 28 
Imponani and late known sabject.— The Daily Chronic, 

a otk ef area hore vals work whch fs nos only a Ninoy of parts, Sate 

ment, but also a valgable contribution t0 the social history of the seventeenth ard 
cighteeath cenvories.—T'he Graphinn 
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By DEAN HOOK, 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 


See page i6. 
By PREBENDARY STEPHENS. 


Memorials of the Cathedral of Chichester. 


From Original Sources, by the Rev. W. R. W, Stxriens, Prehendary of 
Chichester, Author of ‘The Life and Times of St. John Chrysostom,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo., with Plan of the Cathedral, and Seven Illustrations, 215. 


By DR. DORAN. 


The Queens of England of H. of Hanover. 


Sophia Dorothea of Zell (wife of George I.}—Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea 
(wife of George IL,}—Charlotte Sophia (wife of George IIT.) —Caroline of 
Besnewink (wil of George TV. oAdclside of Ste Melocngin wile, of 

William IV.) By Dr. RAN, F.S,A., Author of *Table Traits and 
Something on Them,’ etc, Fourth and enlarged Edition, 2 vols,, Svo., 258, 


By MR, RUSH. 


The Court of London. 


By Ricwarb RusH, United States Minister in London, 1819-1825. Edited 
by his Son, Benjamin Rusu, Demy 8vo., 165. 


By MR. COOKE TAYLOR. 


The History of the Factory System, 


From the Earliest Times down to the present day. By WHATELY Cooke 
TavLox. Introductory volume, Demy 8vo., 165. 


By MISS HILL. 


A History of English Dress. 


By GeoxciAna Hitt, Two vols, demy 8vo,, with fourteen Thustrations 
on steel, 305. 

SAxow-NORMAN PERIOD—PLANTAGENEY PekioD—THE REIGN OF THE Rosés 
—-Tunor PERIOD—STUART PRRIOD—THe HANOVERIAN PeRion. 

Hiwronscas Tereereations of comuns. 

user Eliates. Felce Rupert when oun | Queen Vito, 

lary Stuart at the age of | Lady Mary Tudor, daughter | Simon Frazer, Lod Lovat. 
siteet = ‘ot Chatles Ue Mrs, Fitsherber 
Mary ‘Sidney, Countess of | George Villiers First Dukeof | John Law 


Beste Buckingham. 2 Landon, 
Sir Christopher Hatton. Arabella Stoart. Tady Suepney: 

“One of the mest entertaining books ofthe year, ‘This work, tastefully produced im a fanciful 
cover of delicate imitation lace, chattily deswribes the changes that have uxcurted in the fashion 
‘of our apparel from the time of the Saxon invasion of Train te the present Jay-—Zar Lady 


Saar 
nee, levels owe nln and ms nda oh = Th 
Mt xnmnne crf wr, “he emule Laorn fr Musi SE 
wea ace deh len tee er dm ch 
Sec ber ret ated evel ices Ag Me ll mete reels 


Herta and he rie cant eo warmly praised The bok fe ll ated wath steel 
engrautig, and produced in manner worthy of the publishers” lack and H date. 
FETs manners of a nation ands drest have ever heen closely allied, and historical research 


oval bound 
Vanity Bur. 


dnas inthis instance been rewarded by some lively gowsip, with the scault that this wo 
sid generously dasrated sof far mve gerral meres thas the ie would. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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By WALTER BESANT. 


The French Humourists, from the Twelfth 
to the Nineteenth Century. 


By Watrer Brsant, M.A., Christ's Coll., Cam. 8vo., 155. 
Ratebeuf—Guillaume de Lorsis—j 

Rapin Passerac~ Pition_Regnler — St. Amant —Henserade— Ve 
=Doileau—Molitre— Regnard ~Greseet—Beaumarchais—Leranger, 


By MISS PARDOE. 


The Court and Reign of Francis I. 


By Jutta Parpog. 3 vols,, demy 8vo., with numerous Portraits on Steel, 

anda brief Memoir of the Author, 42s, 

‘Th dasamsa Tranche ‘ahs ee (iin porta by Tver Ouse lobe 
‘ae ingens Chase the Ei oro pra by any Bake o? Bourn and Copmae ot 
Fete Coyne Tee Cher ihe Biebih chy Haba: Henry the 

EES erlatint he Pace genus Lapa (by Wiens); Slomette de Vass, Cal ee 
Steuer: Annas de Manian cable of France, and Julla Paidoe, ‘The caver of the 
beak Ws ms design by Diana of Petco. 


The Court of Louis the Fourteenth. 


By Jutta PARMOE. With upwards of Fifty Woodeuts, and numerous Par- 
traits on Steel, 3 vols., demy 8vo., 42s, 
Powrearts on Sten. 
Louis XIV.((our portrait) Canlinal Manirin, “Anteot Austra, Madame de Stvigné,_ Louis, 
Frince de Can nde VBnclox. ‘Madame de Maintenon (ihree portals). Marechal 
hiipoes 


Boctorcaae Nine ue Uae gas soak ate de 
The Life of Marie de Medicis, 
Consort of Henry IV., and Regent of France during the carly years of 


Louis XIU. By Juua Parvor. 3 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits and 
Facsimiles, 425. 


taig 


Tuusreations ow Srevt. 
Marie de Medicis (two portmites | Henri de Lorraine, Duc de Guise. The Eve of Saint 
Hartholomew, Gabrielle d'bstrées.. Maréchal de ‘Biron. Duc Henri TV, 
Louis. XII, (owo. portraits). Maréchal de Bassompierre. Cardinal de Richelieu (cws 
portraits. Anneof Austria, Maréchal de Schomberg. inal Mazarin. Georg 
Fist Duke cf Buckingham, Marquis de Cing-Mars. 


Works by Lady Jackson. 


Tue CourT OF FRANCE UNDER FRaANCIs L. AND HENky IL. 
2 vols,, large crown 8vo., with Portraits, 245. 

Tue Last oF THE VALOIS, 
‘And the Accession of Henzy of Navarre, 1559—t6to, 2 vols., large crown 
Bvo., with Portraits, 24s. 

‘THE FIRST OF THE BOURBONS, 
2 vols., large crown 8vo., with Portraits, 24s. 

THE OLD REGIME. 
2 vols., large crown §vo., with portraits, 248, 


“et Old Parks’ Prench Court and Society,’ and “The Court of the Tuileries” are at present out 
‘of print 
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By THz DUC D'AUMALE, 


Lives of the Princes of the House of Condé. 


By the Duc p'AUMALE. Translated by the Rev. R. Brown-BoxTHwick. 
2 vols,, 8vo,, with two fine Portraits, 30s, 


By MADAME DU NOYER. 


The Correspondence af Anne du Noyer 


during the Reign of Louis XIV. Now first translated by FLORENCE LAVARD. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits and Notes, 30s. 


By MADAME CAMPAN. 


The Life of Marie Antoinette. 


By Jeawws Louise Hexnterre, Cawpax, Firs Lady in Waiting, With 
ir of Madame Campan, by MM. Bagaiérg.and Maicne, New and 
Revised Edition, with additional Notes, and Portrait, | Crown 8vo., 65. 
‘Madame Canpan was frst Woman of the Bedchamber to Marie Antoinette, and escaped 
almost bya miracle through the Reign of Terror. She died las year, and in her bureas were 
found most curious and authentic memoirs of her life during ber service about the Queen. We 
hhave suspended the issue of this review to read them, and bave read them with delight.’— 
Quarterly Heview (832) ° 


By MADAME JUNOT. 


The Court and Family of Napoleon. 
By th: Duchease D'AbRANTEs (Laure Junot). A New and Revised Edition, 
\dditional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Persons. 
mentioned in the Work. 4 vols., crown 8vo., price 365, 


Yor. 10. 
‘The Empress Josephine, 


othe 
Charles Houaparte, Father of Napoleon. 
The Princene de Lamballe. 

Joseph Bowaparie, Ring of Nayles and of 


Maris Pauline Bonaparte, Princess Ronghtse. 


espns Reasharaic (daughter of the Vice 

% roy of Italy), afterwards Crown Princess: 
The 

Madane Mtr. 

Modine Caan. 
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CiDevbouphic ne weteo” | Pimce thee Chancear of nd Gat 


irs for the tack 


You 1. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Jerime Bonavarte, King of Westphalia, 
‘Ueneral Moreau 


to meet Napoleon at lier fst 


‘iecame one 0 
withost any 


with Junot, sh 


ral 
accustomed 


i 
ich the Emperor had bee 
“Theconfdential situation 
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By M. THIERS. 


The History of the French Revolution. 


By ADOLPHE THleRs. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL, With Forty- 
ge Fine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Peronages engaged 
in the Revolution, engraved by W. GreaTmack, 5 vols, demy B¥0., 30s" 
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By M. pe BOURRIENNE. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By, Louis Aros Favverat ne Hounniense, his private Secretary 
Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and ‘Notes. by Colonel R. 
Puives, late Royal Antillery. 4 vols., crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 363. 

‘List or Porrearrs. 
Napoleon L. ((bree). Letitia, Ramolino, Josephine (wo). Prince Eugene, Kleber. Lanes. 
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By M, ARTHUR LEVY. 


The Private Life of Napoleon. 


Translated by StzPHeN Louts Simeon. Demy 8vo., with frontispiece. 285 

Le Napelton Iatime wor Lévy est une cuvre d’erudition amusante, ot ls ancodots> 
avordane vee dts tolerances aulneniqade: Ce he compte heuseusescnt it Bbhogeaphis 
Impériale"~ Zeke (de Paris) (Serato pages. 


By SURGEON O'MEARA. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


By Barky E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition, 
with Introduction, copious Notes, and other Additions, and with several 
Coloured Plates, Portraits and Woodcuts. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 308. 


By MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MARSHAL DUKE OF TARENTUM IN THE WARS 
OF THE REPUBLIC AND OF ait FIRST NAPOLEON. 
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American Historp, 
By MR. WEISE. 


A History of the Discoveries of America 


down to the year 1525, By AxrHuR James Wuse, BLA, Large demy 
8vo., with numerous Maps reproduced in facsimile from the originals, 7s. 64. 


" By COLONEL FLETCHER: — 
The History of the American Civil War. 
By IL. C. FLercrer, Scots Fusilier Guards. 3 vols., 8vo., separately, 18s. each, 
By CAPTAIN BULLOCH. 


The Secret Service of the Confederate 
States in Europe. 


By James D. Buttoc#t, late Captain in the Conlederate Navy, and Naval 
Representative in Europe. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 218, 


The Artillery Company of Boston, U.S.A. 


See Colonel Raikes's History, described on p. 6. 


By MR. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


The Romance of History. 


Masaniello— Lochiel — Bi Marino Faliero—Benyowski—Tamerlane—- 
—De Laguette—Casano’ iam Lithgow—Vidocg—Prince Rupert. 
‘By Hessenr GREeNHoUGH SmitH, Demy 8v0., 155. 


By MR. JESSE, 


Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians. 


By JoHN [ENeAGE Jesse, Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George IIL, 
* Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,’ etc, 2 vols, demy 8vo., 285. 
Epirep sy JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 
Seven Years at Eton, 


1857-1864. Third Kdition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
+ Wemay say atonce that better book ofits kind we have never seen,'—Spectator, 


Ry MR. HUGHES.HUGHES. 


The Register of Tonbridge School, 


1820-1892. Edited by W. O, Hucnes-HucHns, M.A. Medium 8vo., 63, 5 
large paper, 9s. 


By REV, J. PYCROFT. 


Oxford Memories. 


By the Rev. JAMES PycRorT, B.A. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 248. 
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Eprtzp By PRINCE RICHARD METTERNICH. 


The Autobiography of Prince Metternich. 
Translated by Rosia Nafier and Gexarp W. Smirx. Vols, I. and IL, 
Uys: 3815, demy 8vo., with Portrait and two Facsimiles, 36s. Vols, III, and 

+ 1816-1829, demy 8vo., 365. Vol. V., 1830-1835, demy Svo., 185, 


The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand 
and Louis XVIII. 


Daring the Congress of Vienna, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 245. 
By MK. BALLANTYNE. 


The Life of Lord Carteret (afterwards 
Earl Granville), 1690-1763. 


By AKCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. Demy 8vo., 165. 
By Sin D. LE MARCHANT. 


Memoir of Earl Spencer (Lord Althorp). 


By the late Sir Dents Ln MaRcHaNt, Bart. Demy 8vo., 165, 
By MR. MYERS. 


Lord Althorp. 


By Ernest Mvers. Small crown 8v0., 38. 6d, 
Epitep sy GUY LE STRANGE. 


The Correspondence of Princess Lieven 
and Earl Grey. 


Translated and edited, with a and Notes, by Guy Le Strance. 
Vols. I. and Il, demy 8vo,, with Portraits, 30s. Vol. IIT., demy 8¥0., 158, 


Epitep sy LORD COLCHESTER. 
A Diary kept while in Offiee. 


By Epwarn Law, EArt or ELLENsOROUGH, Two vols, demy 8v0., 30s. 


The History of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Administration in India. 


Contsining his Letters to Her Majesty the Queen, and Letters to and from 
the Duke of Wellington. Demy 8vo,, 18s. 


é « Epiten sy LADY JACKSON. 
Diaries and Letters of Sir G. Jackson, 
‘From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 303. 


The BATH ARCHIVES, A further Selection from the Letters and Diaries cf 
Sir Geonce Jacksox, K.G,H., from 1809 to 1816, 2 vols., demy Bvo,, 305, 
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Epitep BY MR. MAl 


Letters and Memoirs of the 1 Twelfth Duke 
of Somerset. 


With Selections from his Diaries. Edited by Witutam H. MALLock and 
Lapy Guexpo.en Ramspex, Demy 8v0., 168, 


By MR. W. M. TORRENS. 


Twenty Years of Parliamentary Life. 


By Wittiam McCutacH Torrens, Author of ‘The Lile of Lord Mel- 
bourne.’ Demy Bv0., 155. 


By LORD DALLING anp THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY. 
The Life of Viscount Palmerston. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence, By the Inte Lord 
1, 


30s. Vol. IIT, edited by the Hon. Evety: 
¥., by the Hon, Evety ASHLEY, with Two Portraits, 305, 
Anotuen Eprrion, 2 vols., crown 8v0,, each with Frontispiece, r2s. 
“The 10, edition cootains considerable additional matter and numerous alterations. 


ASHLEY, 158, Vols. [V, and 


Reminiscences “of Lord. Stratford de 
Redclyffe, and the Crimean War. 


By JAMES HENRY SKeNe, Author of ‘Frontier Lands of Christian and 
Turk” Demy 8vo., 125 


By PROFESSOR FORREST. 


Selections from Official Writings of the 
Rt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor G, W, Forrest. Demy 8vo,, 215. 
Epirzep sy MISS FORSYTH. 


Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B. 


Buited by his Daughter, Eruet, ForSvrx, Demy 8vo., with Portiait on 
+ Steel, and Map, 128. 64. 


By MR. TIMBS. 
The Lives of Statesmen : 
Burke and Chatham. By JoHN Traszs, F.S.A. Crown 8vo., with Portraits, 6s. 
By THE EMPEROR OF MEXICO. 
Recollections of My Life. 


By the late Eqpenon Maxnaitiaw of Maxtco, 3 vols, post Sra, 316, Gl 
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Legal Piographp. 
By PREBENDARY STEPHENS. 


A Memoir of Lord Hatherley. 


By the Rev. W. R, W, STEPHENS, Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex, Author 
of ‘The Life and Letters of Dean Hook,’ etc. Crown’ §vo., with two 
Portraits, 215. 


By MISS LEATHLEY. 


The Early Life of Sir William Maule. 


By his Niece, Emma LeatHiey. Crown 8vo., 75. 64, 


By MR. NASH. 


The Life of Richard, Baron Westbury, 


Lord High Chancellor of England, By Tomas AnTuur Nast, Barrster- 
at-Law. 2 vols., demy 8vo., with two Portraits, 30s. 


By SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


Mr. Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences. 


Anew and cheaper edition (being the fourteenth), crown 8vo., paper cover, 
15, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


From the Old World to the New. 


Being some Experiences of a Recent Visit to America, including a Trip to 
the Mormon Country, By Mr. SERJeAnT BALLANTINE, Anthor of ‘Some 
Experiences of a Harrister's Career.’ Deray 8vo., with Portrait, 145, 


ANONYMOUS. 
Some Professional Recollections. 


By a Former Member of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society. 
Crown 8v0., 98. 


*,* This work includes some account of the singular carcer of the Catron Company. 


By MR. THORPE, F, 


The Still Life of the Middle Temple, 


‘With some ofits Table Tally preceded by Fifty Vean' Reminiscences, By 
W. G, THoure, a Barrister of the Society. Demy 8v0., 138. 
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Clerical Biography. 


By DEAN HOOK. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 


From St, Aucusrive to Juxox. By the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8va., the following volumes sold 
separately as shown :--Vol. L, 1§s.3 Vol. Il. 155. Vol. V., 19s.; Vols. VI. 
and VIL, 30s. ; Vol. VIL, 1gs.; Vol. IX., 1383 Vol. X., 15s. 3 Vol, XL, 
45s. ; Vol. XIL, 155. 
Vou. I. Anglo-Saxon Period, 597-1070.—Augustine, Laurentius, Melitus, 
jastus, Honorius, Deusdedit, Theodorus, Brihtwald, Tatwine, Nothelm, Cuthbert, 
win, Jaenbert, Ethelhard, Wulfred, Feologild, Coelonoth, Ethelred, Pleg- 
mund, Athelm, Wulfhelm, Odo, Dunstan, Ethelgar, Siric, Elfric, Elphege, 
Limig, Ethelnoth, Fadsige, Robert, Stigand, 

Vor. II. Anglo-Norman Period, 1070-1229.—Lanfranc, Anselm, Ralph of 
Escures, William of Corbeuil, Theobald, Thomas a Becket, Richard the Norman, 
Baldwin, Reginald Fitzjocelin, Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton. 

Vou. IL. Mediseval Period, 1229-1333-—Richard Grant, Edmund Rich, 


Simon Islip, Simon Langham, William Whittlesey, Simon Sudbury, William 
Courtenay, Thomas Arundel. [keprincing. 

‘Vou. V. Same Period, 1408-1503—Henry Chicheley, John Stafford, John 
Kemp, Thomas Bouchier, John Morton, Henry Dean, 

The New Series commences here 

Vou. VI. Reformation Period, 1503-1§56—William Warham, Thomas 
Cranmer (in part) 

Vor. VII. Same Period. —Thomas Cranmer (in part). 

Vor, VIII. Same Period, 1556-1558.—Reginald, Cardinal Pole. 

Vou. IX. “Same Period, 1558-1575.—Matthew Parker, 

Vou. X. Same Period, "1575-1633. — Edmund Grindal, John Whitgift, 
Richard Bancroft, George Abbott, 

Vou. XL. Same Period, 1633-1663. 

Vor. XI. The Index, 

“The most impanial, the most instructive, and the most intresting of histories themes, 


“Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author has done his work diligent 
and consciously, We express our ttue ofthe value of the work, We banily lite the 
{Eeveral spirit, and are wate that the author has bestowed upon, his work a loving labui, with an 
EXtiot dire to Sind ont the truth. To the general reader it will convey much information ta 
‘very pleasant form; to the atidest it will give the means of filing up the outines of Church 
itoey with life and colour Quarterly Review: 


By PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 
The Life and Letters of the Very Rev. 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 


Late Dean oF CHICHESTER. 


By the Rev. W, K. W. STzPHENs, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of the 
“Life of St. John Chrysostom,’ etc, 2 vols,, demy 8vo,, with two Portraits. 
Fourth Edition. 30s. 
Also, The Popular Edition, with Index and Portrait, crown 8vo., 63, 
‘gi See also next page. 
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By MADAME VON KOBELL. 


Conversations of Dr. Dollinger. 
By stag Tose von Kosert. Translated by Kariaring Gout. 
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Edinburgh Review (January, 1293) e LES a 
Ry THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Dean Hook: an Address. 
By the Right Hon. W, E, Guapstong, M.P, Demy 8vo., stitched, 1s. 
By DR, THIRLWALL. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend. 


By Cosnor Turrtwatt, D.D., Bishop of St, David's, and Edited by Dean 
Srantzy. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8yo,, 65. 


ANONYMOUS. 


A Memoir of the Rev. John Russell. 


By the Author of ‘ Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf Hunting in Brittany,’ ete, A New 
and Revised Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8v0., 68. 


By DR. GRETTON. 


Memory’s Harkback over Fifty Years, 


1808-1858. By the Rev. Frrpunic E. Grerrox, Demy 8vo., 125. 
By REV. R. H. D. BARHAM. 


The Life of the Rev. R. H. Barham 


(Author of the ‘Ingoldshy Legends"). By his Son, the Rev. RicharD 
H. Daron Bantam. A New Edition, with Portrait, crawn 8vo., 65. 


By SIGNOR CAMPANELLA. 


Life in the Cloister, at the Papal Court 
and in Exile. 


By Giusurre MARIA CAMPANELLA. Demy 8vo,, with two Portraits, 10s, 6d, 
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Eetters and Piographies. 
THE FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Edited by Peter Cuxninciam, F.S.A. 9 vals., demy 8v 
IWustrations on steel, £5 5s._ Hand-made Paper Edition, with 
IUustrations on steel, cloth, £10 105.5 vellum, £12 125, 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The Lives of the Sheridans. 
By Percy Frrzceraxp. 2 vols, dlemy 8vo., with Six Engravings on Steel 
by STuparT and Every, of Richard ley Sheridan, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sheridan, Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Linley and her Brother, The Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, The Duchess of Somerset, 30s. 
Epitep By LORD BRABOURNE. 


Unpublished Letters of Jane Ausien. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lorp Brasourxe. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo., with Frontispieces, 243. 


_ . By MISS HILL. 
Frederie Hill : 


An Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. With Recollections 
of—Wilberforce—De Quincey—Catholic Emancipation—The Reform Bill— 
Lord Joha Russell Earl Grey—Mrs. Siddons—Sir John Herschel—Nasmyth 
<The Penny Post—Marla Edgeworth—Abbotsford—Allan Cunningham — 
Robert Chambers—Thackeray—Dr, Chalmers—Harriet Martineau—-Arch- 
bishop Whately —Prison Reform—Charles Pelham Villiers —The General Post 
Office—Charles Dickens—Sir Rowland Hill—Somerset House—etc. Edited 
by his daughter, Constance HILL. Demy 8vo,, with several Portraits, 16s. 
By MRS. CROSS! 


Red-Letter Days of My Life 


‘With Reminiscences and Anecdotes of many Persons of Note, By CORNEA 
A. H. Cross. In 2 vols., post 8vo., 215. 


. By A. A. WATTS. 
Alarie Watts. 


‘The Narrative of his Life. By his 
crown 8vo,, with Two Etchings, 21s. 


BY THE REV. R. H. D, BARHAM, 


The Life of Theodore Edward Hook. 


By Rev. Ricitarp H. Datton Baritam. A New Edition. Crown 8vo.,65, 
By MISS MITFORD. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets ant Prose Writers. By Many 
Russeit MiTFoRM, Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s, 
Epirey ny HENRY G, HEWLETT. 


Henry Fothergill Chorley : 


AUTOROGRAPHY ANU MeMorR, 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 213. 
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Petters and Biographies Continued). 
Recorpep vy LADY BLESSINGTON, _ 
The Conversations of Lord Byron, 


With a Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New 
Edition, with Notes and eight Portraits. Demy 8vo., 15s. 
By MRS. TOWNSHEND MAYER, 


Women of Letters, 


Including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mrs. Opie, Mrs, 
Shelley, Lady Ann Barard, Sarah Countess Cowper, and Lady Duff Gordon. 
By Geeraupe TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s, 

By JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


John Francis and the ‘ Atheneum.’ 


A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. By Joun C, Francis, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo., with Two Portraits, 24s, 


By MR. SALT, 


The Life of Henry David Thoreau. 


By Henry S, Sarr, Demy 8vo, With Portrait, 14s. 
By MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


T. A. Trollope’s ‘What I Remember.’ 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo., Vols. I. and IL with Portrait, gos. Vol. IIT. 135. 
By GORDON HAKE. 


Memoirs of Eighty Years. 
By Gorpon Hae, Bemy S40, 158 
By MISS CLOWES. 


Charles Knight. 


AMemoir. By his Grand.daughter, Avice A. CLowss, With Two Portraits, 
Demy 8vo,, 125. 
Eprrep ny WALTER BESANT. 


Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake, F.R.G.S. 


Literary Remains and Memoir by WALTER BESANT, M.A. Demy 8vo., with 
Portrait, 145, 
By MR, TIMBS, 


The Lives of Wits and Humourists: 
Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, etc. By Joun Tims, F.$,A. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
with Portraits, 123. 
By MISS WOTTON. 


Word Portraits of Famous Writers. 


Edited by Mabut E, Worrox. Large crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
By DR. MARTIN. 


In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. 


"By Bexyamin ELLs MARTIN. With a complete Bibliography of Lamb's 
Works, by Exnest NoxH, and with numerous Illustrations by HERBERT 
RAILTON and JouN FULLEYLOVE, quarto, 10s, Gd, 
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Piographies of Painters and Musicians. 


LFRED T. STORY, 


The Life of John Linnell. 


By AcrrepT. Story. Demy 8va., with Illustrations. 28s. 
By SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 
My Life. 
‘By Tuomas Sipney Cooper, R.A. Crown 8yo., with Portrait, 6s. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A, 


Reminiscences of W. P. Frith, R.A. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 
By W. P, Fritx, R.A. Third Edition. Demy ~ with Portrait, rss. 
Be thx REV. C. H. COPI 


Reminiscences of Charles West Cope, R.A. 
By his Son, the Rev. C. H. Cope, M.A. Demy &vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 
Eprren py MR, GOSSE. 


The Conversations of James Northcote, 


Recorded by WILLIAM Hazuitt. A New ‘Edition, edited, with an Essay 
eacRaalt asd « No Noches by Boye Goste Ft Ato, with 
Portrait, 


Life and Letters of Washington Allston. 


By Dr, J. B. FLacc, With 18 Reproductions of Allston's Paintings. 
to, "21 
‘book is extremely intrening, It it a, welcome adtion to the library of arcatic 
bingrapbie with wh tne wld fas bn favoured Tae Akram, 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


The Lives of Painters : 


Hogarth, Sir Joshn Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fusdi Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Turner.’ By Jous Tiazs, F.S.A. Crown 8vo., with Portraits, 6s, 


Eprrep sy ALFRED SCHONE ano FERDINAND HILLER. 
The Letters of a Leipzig Cantor. 


Morite Hauptmann to Franz Hanser, Ludwig Spohr, and other musicians. 
‘Translated and arranged by A.D. CoLenipce. 2 vols, thindemy 8vo,, 21s. 


a Enitep sy DR. JENSEN. 
The Life of Robert Schumann, 
Told in his Letters. Translated by May Simpson, 2 vols., crowa 8vo., 21s, 
By MR. BEALE, 
The ey het of Other Days. 
Musical Reminiscences of half a Century, By) wariean Beate (of Cramer 
and Co). 4 vols, demy Bya., with Portrait, 26. 
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Art and Science, etc. 


By MISS WALKER, 


My Musical Experiences. 


By Bettiva WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
Tousig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Henselt. Crawn 8vo.. 6s. 
By MR. CROWEST. 


The Great Tone Poets : 


Brief Memoirs of the Greater Composers—Bach, Handel, Glick, Haydo, 

Morart Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rosini, Schubert, Mendelisahr, Schumann, 

ete, By RICK CRowesT.” Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 
By MR. ROWBOTHAN. 


The History of Music. 


A New Edition, “ By J. F. Rowsortam, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
By MR. HARRISON, 


Stray Records ; 


Or, Personal and Professional Notes. By CLIFFoRp Hannison, the Reciter. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
By MR. WEDMORE, 


Studies in English Art. 


‘The SECOND SERIES, containing Romney, Constable, David Cox, George 
Cruikshank, Meryoo, Burne-Jones, and Albert Moore, By Frepentck 
Weowone. Large crown 800., 75. 

By MR. WOODWARD. 


The Masterpieces of Sir Robert Strange. 
Reproductions of twenty of his Engravings in Permanent Photography. With 
a Memoir and Portions of his Autobiography. By FRANCIS WOODWARD. 


Folio, 42%. 
By W. P. FRITH, RA. 


John Leech : His Life and Work. 


‘Wituiam Pows.t Frit, RA. Second Edition. 2 vols,, demy 8vo., 
‘with Portrait and Illustrations, 26s. 


M, PLON. 


The Life and Work of Thorvaldsen. 


Ry EuGkne Pion, From the French, by Mrs, CasHaL Hoey. Imperial 
8yo., with numeraus Illustrations, 25s 


By M. GUILLEMIN. 
The Heavens. 


‘An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Améndx GUILLEMIN, 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F-R.S., and Ricuasp Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
Demy 8¥0., with over 200 Tilustrations, 12s, 


By M. FLAMMARION. 


Marvels of the Heavens. 


From the French of FLAMMARION, by Mrs. Lockyax, Translator of ‘The 
Heavens.’ Crown 8vo., with 48 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
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Att and Science, cte.—(Continued). 


“ " By MR. BYRNE. 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 


‘By OLiver Byang, Inventor of Dual Arithmetic. 


Quarto, 700 pp, 428. 


By M. FIGUIER. 


The Day after Death. 


Or, the uw ‘Life Revealed by Science. By Louts Ficurer, Author of 
“The World before the Deluge” With Illustrations, crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


By MR. WILLIAMS. 


Sketches of Village and Estate Buildings. 


From designs ‘by 


Jamas Winttams, Architect. 


With Notes. In one 


‘Volume, obiong shape, with 30 Illustrations, 158. 
By MR. WILLIAMS. 


Our Iron Roads : 


Their History, Construction, and Administration, 
‘Wriurans, Author of ‘The Midland Railway : 
New Edition, demy 8vo., with numerous illustrat 

farthampten Mercury. 


+ Every page ia worth reading.’ 


isd, FREDERICK 
ise anc ress,’ et 
6, Bs. 6d. —e 


The Midland Railway : 


Its Rise and Progress, By FREDERICK S, WILLIAMS, Author of ‘Our Iron 
Roads; etc. New edition, crown 8ro., with numerous Tilustrations, 6s. 


By MR. WALKER. 


The Severn Tunnel : 


us Construction 


and Difficulties, 1872-1887. 


By its Constructor, Tuomas A. WALKER. 
numerous Sketches and Plans. Turxp Evition. 


With Portraits on steel and very 
With an Introductory 


note by Sir Joun Hawxsnaw, C.E, Royal 8vo., 215. 
“A fascinating book with a style like De Foc'— Pail Mail Gesette, 


Povks for Poung Readers, or suitable for Prizes. 


Full information concerning each work will be found on the page supe 


The Heavens, 12s, . 20 


Marvels of the Heavens, 38.6d. 21 , 


Tha Dominion of Man, ids... 34 
Gur Rarer Birds, 48. 
Curiosities of Naturat History, 


4 vols., 28. 84. each 3% 
Our Iron Roads, 8. 64. 22 
The Great Tone Poets, 3s. 6d... 21 
The Lives of Painters, 68. 20 
Lives of Wits ond Humourists, 

12s. 2B 
Turning Pointe in Life, 62. 36 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, 68... 7 
Fifteen Decisive Battles, 7. Gi, 

‘Gs. Gd., 28.5 le, 


The Life of Lord Woisele 4 

‘The Life of Admiral Lori + itn 
donald, Gt... 

The Life of Dean Hook, 6s. 

No Relations. Tlustrated, 6s... 49 

Hisunderstood, 6s. 

The Channings, 3s. 6d, 

He would be a Soldier, 86. 6d. ©. 55 

The Moonfaced Princess, 3s. 6d. 55 


The Queen's Jewel, 62. . 35 
Book of Sports and Games, 6s. 94 
Seven Years at Eton, 6s. |"... 12 


Miss Austen's, Miss’ Carey's, or 
‘Mra. Wood's Novels 
99, 40, 54-48 et 2eq.-57 
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The Drama. 


By THe uats MRS, KEMBLE, 


Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Life. 


By FRANces AxNz KeMBLe. 3 vols, crown B¥o., 10s. 6d, 
*.* Mrs, Kemble’ ‘Records of By Girlhood "(5 vols) are now oat of print. 


Further Records. 


A series of Letters by Fanny Kamae, forming a sequel to ‘Records of My 
Girlhood,’ ‘Records of Later Life,’ etc. 2 vols., crown §vo., with (wo 
Portraits engraved upon steel by G.J. STopanT. 245, 


By THEMSELVES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft : 


‘Their Recollections On and Off the Stage. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo., 
paper wrapper, 1s, ; or in eloth, 1s. 6d, 


By MR. PEMBERTON. 


Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson, 


Author of ‘School,’ ‘Caste,’ ete. By Tuowas Epcar Pxawenron, 
Author of ‘The Life of Edward Askew Sothera.' With Portrait, Facsimile, 
and other Illustrations. Second Edition, demy 8vo., 14. 

“Thin genial and appreciative volum cot a bright, 
anuractive porsuality, who wins got only our Fae wth Oe 
‘Gumatance: and. our esteem for his ready i sparkling wit, ‘humour, but our 
Sflection for a kindly, warm, human-heareed brother man-—Birwineham Daily Pott 

“HPhete iva good don! th this Dography which will be new cven ie the beat informed, and it in 
‘particularly rich fn personal devaia, furnished mainly by the play weight’ son, All that is recorded 
‘of Robertson tends to make his memory sweeter, and i is easy to undersiand why he was oo much 
beloved by relatives and friends. —Giode. 


Edward Askew Sothern : 


(‘Lord Dundreary'). A Memoir. By T. Epcaa PeanerTon, Demy 
8vo,, with Portraits and Facsimiles, 16s, 


Also, a New Porutar Epition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo,, 2s. 6d. 
Ry DR. DORAN. 


In and about Drury Lane, 


And other Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S,A. 2 vols,, large crown 
Bvo,, 218, 


Br PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The Romance of the Stage. 


By Pency Firzceratp, M.A, F.S.A., Author of the * Life of Garrick,’ eve. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., 245. 


By MR. NEVILLE, 
The Stage. 


Its Past and Present History in Relation to Fine Art. By Henry N&VILLE. 
Demy Bro, 96 pp 55 
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Poetrp and the Drama. 


By tHe REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Tue Oxty Compete Epitions. 
Uksteated by CRUiKSHANK, Leecu, Tennret, Du Maunier, and Dover, 


ci gi SY 6 sl dain wath eet nou Robe we 
Pergola pean eect ecoregions 
Sree cael eels ee ne ei ie eae 
Sore Pa es remanence 
Pec tee het eee oer gt irg eevee er 
Harem Se eens ses wend enone cet lelcaet knee 
Be Tek on ie pre ee ee 2 Le 
ahi ch Serer one ets he rem a Miedo ne 
pelle enter ria ae se erate eee eect 
SEU Sinha aeons nee ca eat a ey 
SO yc create Niel oa ad Nae spel cee oe 
as fo Pn Sie sai rg mney deine ng ep 
Specie set ae er ceeey a cerai one nee eae area 
eroeen sie ey eae 3 Sitar mi eee os a ee 
Seek eee rat eget ea es eb coe ea Ree 
SR te manti a ies nar ie Saat ona mee il eaeed 
pci aor een eae etter ys 
porte pres Cone ale Nets antes erate 
Ree ce este cteetians dia eea eh 
les outed et, Hamegee sean  Pare pc et 
Serene ean eters once cee ryan ana 
Tinipat rl’ et eft ut the egies nk ate scr pony mine sch 
Semis Foe hn oc age es oni per ecient 
Sere tlag sa et Si ete sed cere oan sore 
ee cree earn bere iene ented oe nares 
ee aici te eet re, ice ees Ra a ae 
ioe Shas See oe geri weasels 
gal neon see hago esi ie ee eer, Toe 
aero ea ete 


A New Eptvion in three volumes, demy 8vo., edited by Dx. EDWAKD A. BOSD 

and Mus. BOND (daughter af the Rev. R. H. BARHAM), and cotth the illustrations 

printed from the original wood-blwks, and with a new illustration by GEORGY. 

Crresitant, ir in the Press. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo., with a carmine border line 
asound each page. With Twenty Mlustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and 
Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, tos. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty Mus. 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re-engraved 
on Wood for this Edition by George Peatson. Crown 8v0., red cloth, 

*,* Also bound in gold ctoth, with paper label, same price. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo,, cloth, with Sixteen Iustrations on 
‘Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 2s. 6d. 

THE VICTORIA EDITION, ‘A Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, 
cloth, 18. 6d., of in paper wrapper, 18. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 


Espectat CHEAP Epitions. 
THE ALEXANDRA EDITION. A new large type Edition, demy 8vo. With 
upwards of Fifty Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenaiel, and Barham. 
et wrapper, t5., oF bound in cloth, gilt edges, 26. 
THE PEOPLE'S’ EDITION, _ Sixty-fout large quarto pages, printed on good 
piper, with Forty TMlustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, with 
wrapper, 6d. 
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Poetrp and the Brama—(Continued). 


By tHe REV. R. H. BARHAM, 
The Ingoldsby Lyrics. 
By the . RIcHARD Hargis BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends." Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. H. Dacron Barwam. Crown 


Bvo., 35. 6d. 
By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Bentley Ballads. 
Selected from * Bentley’s Miscellany.’ Edited by JoHN Simenan. Crown, 
vo. 65. 

Amongst the contributors are :—Dr, Magian— Father Prout—Thomas Ingoldsby 
—Haynes Bayly—Hartley Langhorne—Thomas Love Peacock—Samuel Lover— 
Charles Mackay—Rohert Burns—H. W. dooptcllon A. Wade—Albert Smith 
SEatwatGReteay=han"Momi~'Ene an Waly’ Drnern Vi Cone 
Taylor—William Jones—Tom Taylor—G. K. Gillespie—R. Dalton Barham, and 


many others, 
Eprrep sy PERCY COTTON. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Mortimer Collins. 


Limited to 500 copies (each numbered}, printed upon hand-made paper. 
Demy 8vo,, 108. 6d. 
By MRS, KEMBLE, 


The Poetical Works of Frances Anne 
Kemble. 


Crown 8yo., 75. 6d. 


Notes upon some of Shakespeare's Plays. 


By Frances ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE. Finely printed in Brown Ink, demy 
8v0., 72, 6d. 
On tHe Stace. Macnera. Henny VII, Tae Taaresr. Rowe avo Jusixr. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Village Coquettes. 


By CHaxies DicksNs. “A few copies reprinted in fac-simile of the original 
Edition of 1836. Demy 8vo., sewed, 4s. 6d. 


Eprrap ny LUCY HARRISON. 


Spenser for Home and School Use. 


Small post vo., 35. 6d. 
By MISS WALKER. 


Poems. 


By Bertina WaLKer, Author of ‘My Musical Experiences,’ Post 8vo., 
with Portrait, 45. 
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Poetrp and the Brama—( Continued). 


By MRS. WOODS. 


Lyrics and Ballads. 


Mazoarer L. Woovs, Author of A Village Tragedy.’ Small 8v0., 
printed on hand-made paper, 4s, 


By PROFESSOR ROGERS. 


Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams. 


By James E, Tuonown Rocz. Crown 8vo, 6s 


By MR. NEVILLE, 
The Stage : 


Its History in Relation to Art By Henry Nevituz. Demy 8r0., 55. 
Eprrep sy TOM TAYLOR. 


Charles Reade’s Dramas. 


Feap. 8vo. Sold separately. 15. 6d. each, 
Maswa avo Faces, Tue Kinc’s Rivat. Povenry axp Prive. 


By MR. DUBOURG. 


Four Unacted Plays. 


By A. W. Dunours, Crown 8vo., 73, 6d. 
fincas Chore, Virvona Gowran, HAND awn Love, Ant ane Love, 
Angelica. 
Romantic Drama, in Four Acts. By A, W. Dusovre, joint author (with 
Tom Taylor} of the comedy ‘New Men and Old Acres, etc. Crown 8vo., 
paper cover, 3s. 6d. 
J By MRS, KEMBLE, 


Mr. J. T. Homespun in Switzerland. 


By Frances ANNE Kemsie, Demy 8vo., Is, 


By THE REV, A. BRIDGE. 
Poems. 


By AxrHuR Bripce Crown 8vo., 75. 61. 
By MRS. TINDAL, 


Rhymes and Legends. 
By Mrs. ACTON TINDAL. Crown 8v0., 5s. 
By DR. DORAN. 


In and About Drury Lane. 


By Joun Doran, F.S.A., Author of Their Majesty's Servants,’ etc. 2 vols 
large erown 8v0., 2: 


*,” See also page 23 for Biographies of Mrs. Kemble, Mr. Sothern, Mr. and Mrs. 
croft, ete, 
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Books of Trabel, etc. 


Scenzs 1n oun own CounTRY. 


Mr. Hissey’s Works. 


Mr. Hituy has in preparation a new volume, describing a Tour by Koad in 
the Heart of England. 

Across ENGLAND IN A DoG-CarT: 
From London to St. David's and Back. By James JouN Hissey, Author of 
* A Drive through England,’ ‘On the Box Seat,’ ete.’ With twenty Ilustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy &vo., 
165. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By James Joun Hussey, Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece, 143. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE RoaD, 
‘An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By James Jorn 
Hissey, Author of "A Drive through England,’ ete. With numerous 
Dlustrations from Sketches by the Author, and engraved by Geo. Pearson. 
Demy fvo., 185, 


On THE Box SEAT; 


Or, From London to the Land’s End and back. By James Jun Hissev, 
Author of An Old-Fashioned Journey,’ etc. Demy Svo., with 16 full-page 
Illustrations from sketches by the Author, engraved by G. PEARSON, 165. 


4" No copies now remain of ‘A Daive THRoveH ExcLaN’ and ‘A Tou 
IN A PHARTON THROUGH THE EasTERN COUNTIES.’ 


By H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA, 


Diary of my Visit to Europe in 1878. 
By Nasr-zp-Din, SHAH oF Persia, and rendered into English by General 
Scuinpier and Baron Louis pe Norman. Demy 8vo., 123, 
By MR. BARKER. 
A new volume, describing Mr. Barker's Walking Tours in Guyenne, vill be 
ready in the Spring. 
Wayfaring in France. 
By EpWARD Hagrison BarKER. Demy 8vo,, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


“Asa description of modem rural France Mr. Barker's book is one of the best we have ever 
met with:'—-Guardian, 


Eastern Aequitaine. 


By EDwarp HAprison BARKER, Author of ‘Wayfaring in France,’ 1 vol., 
demy 8vo,, with [lustrations, 16s. 
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Books of Trabel— (Continued). 


By ADMIRAL DE KANTZOW. 
Summer Days in Auvergne. 


By Admiral DE KANtzow. Crown 8vo., with § full-page Illustrations, 5s. 
Br LADY HERBERT. 


A Search after Sunshine : 
A Visit to Algeria in 1871. By Lapy Herperr. Square 8vo., with 
numerous Illustrations engraved by GEORGE PRARSON, 165. 
By THe REV, H. J. ROSE. 


Among the Spanish People. 


By tee Rey, Huai Janes Rose, En a4 Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz. 
‘Author of  Untrodden Spain,’ ete. "2 vole, large crown Bva,, 248 


. BY MR Scorr. 
Through Spain. 


eed « hy to the Cities of Merida, Rana, Segovia, Silamanca, Leon, 
and Oviedo. By 8. P. Scorr. With many Illustrations, 4to, 1 


By MR, WOOD, 


Letters from Majorca. 


By Cuarczs W. Woon, F.R.G.S., Author of 'Through Holland." Demy 
Bvo., with nearly 100 Illustrations, 148, 


By MR. BEAUCLERK. 
Rural Italy. 


An Agricultural’ Survey of the Present Condition of the Ktalian Peninsula 
and Sicily. By W. NertHorre BEAUCLERY, late of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Embassy at Rome. Demy 8vo., with Map, gs. 


By DR, WALTERS, 
A Lotos-Eater in Capri. 


By ALAN Watters, Author of ‘ Palois and Pearls,’ ete. Large crown 8vo., 
with Sketches, 108. 6d. 
By MR. EDWARDES, 


Sardinia and the Sardes. 


By Cuarzes EDWARDES, Author of ¢ Letters from Crete.’ Demy vo. 145. 
By MR, BICKFORD-SMITH. 


Greece under King George. 
‘Population — Agriculture— Industries—Commerce—Internal Communication 
Finance—Public Order—Edacation—Archzology—Religion—Army and 
‘Navy—Constitution—Climale—Panhellenism. By R. A. H. BickForp- 
SMITH, M.A., Barrister, late Student of the British School at Athens. 
Demy Svo,, with Map, 125. 
By MR. MALLOCK. 


In an Enchanted Isiand. 


A Visit to Cyprus in 188. By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘ Social 
Equality,’ ete. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 68. 
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Books of Crabel—(Continuea). 
By MR, WOOD, 


Through Holland. 


By CHanzes W. Woon, F.R.G.S. Demy 8¥0,, with 57 Illustrations, 125, 


M. HAVARD. 
Picturesque Holland 


A Joumey in the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Drenthe, Overyssel, 
Guelderland, Limbourg, etc. From the French of M. Heri HAVARD, by 
ANnrE Woop. Demy’ 8vo., with to Tilustrations and Map, 165. 


In the Heart of Holland. 


From the French of M. Henat Havann, by Mrs. CASHEL Ilory. Demy 
&vo,, with 8 [Mustrations, 15s. 


MRS, J. H. RIDDELL. 


A Mad Tour; OP, Rambles on Foot through 
the Black Forest. 


By Cuantorze B. L. Rinbett, Author of ‘George Geith of Feo 
Large crown 8¥0., 105. 64. 
“The authoress of,“ George Geith of Feo, Court is here seen. at her best. For a huliay 
‘book “TA Mad Tour” cannot easily be beaten,’ =7he Manchester Examiner. 


By MR. WOOD. 


In the Black Forest. 


By Cuanies W. Woov, F.R.G.S., Author of * Through Holland,’ ‘ Round 
about Norway.’ Small crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 65. 


Under Northern Skies. 


By CHARLts W. Woon, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through Holland.’ Demy 
8vo., with Sixty-eight Llinstrations, 143. 
‘ BY MISS DE FONBLANQUE. 
Five Weeks in Iceland. 
By C. A. De Fonstanque. Small crown 8vo., 3s. Gd. 
3 By MR. WOOD, 
The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron. 


By Cuaxtes W. Woov, F.RG.S., Author of ‘Through Holland,’ et 
Crown 8v0, with 60 Illustrations, 6s. 


By MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Sport in the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
By Cue PAR HETEWOLLEY. F.R.G.S,, late British Vice-Consul at Kertch. 
7 Bee. 148 


Savage Svanetia. 


By Clive Puatuiprs:Wottny, FRG 
wcasus.” 2 vols, crown Bo 


Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea 
Tlusteations, ars. 
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Poetry and the Brama—(Continuez). 
By MRS. WOODS. 


Lyries and Ballads. 


By Marcaner L. Woons, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ Small 8vo., 
Printed on hand-made paper, 45. 


By PROFESSOR ROGERS, 


Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams. 


By James E, THoxorp Rocens, Crown 8vo., 65. 


By MR. NEVILLE, 
The Stage : 


Its History in Relation to Art. By Henry Nevittr. Deny 8v0, 58. 
Enrrep ay TOM TAYLOR, 


Charles Reade’s Dramas. 
Feap, 8vo, Sold separately. 1s. 6d, each, 
Hiei bum,” ee ides ke, CNR AE 


By MK. DUBOURG. 


Four Unaeted Plays. 
By A. W. Dunouge. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Gait Giorin YiteaaCeraien LARS RS LTS) ARE ARSTLaTE 
Angelica. 
Romantic Drama, in Four Acts. y A. W, Dunowre, joint author (with 
Tom Taylor) of the comedy ‘New Men and Old Acres, etc. Crown Bvo., 
paper cover, 3s. 6d. 
? By MRS. KEMBLE. 
Mr. J. T. Homespun in Switzerland. 
By Frances ANNE Kempie. Demy 8vo., 1s. 
By tHe REV, A. BRIDGE. 
Poems. 


By Antatr Burpos, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
By MRS. TINDAL. 


Rhymes and Legends. 
By Mr. Acton Tinpat, Crown 8va., 58. 
By DR. DORAN. 
In and About Drury Lane. 


By Joun Donan, F.S.A., Author of ‘Their Majesty's Servants,’ ete. 2 vols., 
large crown Bva., 218, 
+, See also page 23 for Biographies of Mrs. Kemble, Mr, Sothera, Mr. and Mrs, 
Bancroft, ete. 
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Books of Travel, etc. 


Scunes mv oux own Country. 


Mr. Hissey’s Works. 


Mr. Histey has in preparation a new volume, describing a Tour by Rood in 
the Heart of England. 

Across ENGLAND IN A DoG-CarT: 

and Back. By JaMes JouN Hissey, Author of 

“On the Box Seat,’ ete,’ With twenty Illostra- 

tions from Sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo., 
165. 

AN OLD-FasHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
By James JouN Hussey. Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece, 148. 


A HOLUWAY ON THE Roan, 
An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By JAMES JOHN 
Hussey, Author of ‘A Drive through England,’ etc. With numerous 
Iilustrations from Sketches by the Author, and engraved by Gzo. PEARSON. 
Demy Svo., 185, 


ON THE Box SEAT; 
Or, From London to the Land’s End and back. By James Joun Hisszv, 
Author of ‘An Old-Fashioned Journey,’ etc. Demy 8vo., with 16 full-page 
Mastrations from sketches by the Author, engraved by G. PEARSON, 16s. 


%,* No copies now remain of ‘A Drive TaxovcH ENGLAND’ and ‘A TouR 
IN A PHAETON THROUGH THe EasTeRN COUNTIES.’ 


By H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


Diary of my Visit ta Europe in 1878. 
By Nasr-ep-Din, SHAH OF Persta, and rendered into English by General 
ScHINDLER and Baron Lovis Dz NORMAN, Demy 8vo., 125, 
By MR. BARKER. 
A new volume, describing Mr, Barker's Wathing Tours in Guyenne, will be 
ready in the Spring. 
Wayfaring in France. 


By EDWARD Hanntson Barker. Demy 8vo,, with numerous [Ilustrations, 16s. 


* As a description of modern rural France Mr. Barker's book is one of the best we have ever 
met with.'—Guarduan. 


"The principal merit of Mr. Barker's peregrinations is their unconventional independence. 
‘The ilusrteons are particularly agreeable.” Dily News Ps 


Wanderings by Southern Waters in 
Eastern Acquitaine. 


By Epwanp HARRISON BARKER, Author of ‘Wayfaring in France.’ 1 vol 
demy 8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 
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Pooks of Crabel—( Continued). 
By tHe tate CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 


Travels in the East. 


Including @ Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, the Ionian Islands, etc. By His 
Imperial and Royal, Highness the Cxows Prance Rupour. Royal Bye, 
with nearly one hundred full-page [ilustrations by PAUSINGER, 315 


By, MR, BENTLEY. 


The Rock Inscriptions in the Peninsula 
of Sinai. 


By Gronce BENTLey, F.R.G.S. Demy 8yo., sewed, ts. 
By PROFESSOR MERRILL, 


East of the Jordan. 


Travels and Observations in Moab, Gilead, and Basha, 1875-77. By SeLaut 
Mannict, Archeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
Demy 8vo., with 70 Illustrations and Map, 16s. 


By SIR C, WILSON anp SIR C. WARREN. 


The Reeovery of Jerusalem. 


‘An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. 
By Col. Sir C. W. Wnsos, K.CM.G., CB, RE, F.RS., LID. and 
General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.M.G., R.E., F.R.S._ With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Thitd Thousand. Demy 8vo., with 
0 Mlustrations, 215. 

By MR. RAE, 


Egypt from the First to the Third Khedive. 


'W, Fraser Rar. In demy 80. 16s. 
b 


eis potent ee i, by a penctised literary hand, about a country which 
imo fen fo Lng pant one uf theme tereting tthe word Tee much more 
than this iz au admirable teats on one of the meat vita aubject tn cur foreign itis 
2'StiMectign theta tok se sine go clear and eomtotngssbould sppear oa ons of tbe Gurung 
eae othe day, ys rer hoe wae ge ahoke aubjet fr hime 2nd who han come 
{0 bald very strong convictions wi Tait Mr. Rae's hook comes ats very timely moment, 
lind i is terbe hoped that i may influence widely the minds of Englishmen on the vital quesson 
of Egypt Observer. 


By MAJOR BARTTELOT. 


Diaries of Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, 


Late Major 7th Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of his Services in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Nile Relief Expedition, and on the Congo with Mr. 
Stanley's Expedition, Edited by his brother, Sir WALTER BARTTELOT. 
Demy 8vo,, with Portraits and Maps, Third Edition, 16s, 


By MR. SELOUS, 


A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa. 


‘Nine Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, with full 
Hotes upon the ‘atural history and present distbtion of all the Tange 
mammalia, and including accounts of explorations beyond the Zambesi, on the 
Chobé, and in the Matabele and Mashuna countries, By FREDERICK 
Courtenay Seious, With Map and nineteen full-page Tilustrations by 
Surr and Wavavan, Third Edition, Demy Sv, 18 
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Books of Trabel—( continued), 


By MRS. CUTHELL anp CAPTAIN BURRELL, 


Indian Memories. 


OF the Plains, The Hills, The Temples, Camp Life Zenanas, The Mutiny, 
etc. By Epira Curwet and Captain W, S. BURRELL. Crown 8vo., 6. 


MRS. FRANK GRIM\WOOD'S NARRATIVE, 


My Three Years in Manipur, 
‘and Escape from the Recent Mutiny. By ETHEL St. CLarr Grimwoon. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo,, with Plan, Illustrations, and two Portraits, 155. 


By GENERAL LE MESSURIER. 


From London to Bokhara in 1887. 


By A. Le Massunien, RE. Demy 8r0., with Maps and Sketches, 15s. 
By DR. WALTERS. 


Palms and Pearls ; or, Scenes in Ceylon. 


Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora, and the 
Ascent of Adam's Peak. By ALAN WALTERS, M.A. Demy 8v0., 125. 6d. 


By MR. WORSFOLD. 


A Visit to Java. 


By W. Bastt, WonsoLD. With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, Demy 8vo., 145. 
By GENERAL GREELY, 


Three Years of Aretic Service, 1881-84, 


and the Attainment of the Farthest North. 
By Apguenus W. Gasety, General U.S. Army, Commanding the Expedi- 
tion. With a Portrait on Steel of the Author, upwards of One Hundred and 
‘Twenty Illustrations, and the Official Maps and Charts. Third Edition, 
2 vols., royal 8ro., 425. 
By THe Hox, MRS. LEIGH. 


Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation. 
By Mrs. J. W. Leice. Demy 8vo,, Tos. 6d. 
By tHz HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


My Canadian Leaves. 
‘An Account of a Visit to Canada in 1864 and 1855. By Frances E, O. 
Monee, Day Bros se 
By MR. BODDAM-WHETHAM. 
Western Wanderings : 
A Record of Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. Bonnam. 
Wuernam, With 12 full-page Illustrations, engraved by WaYMPER, 


Demy 8va, 158. 
By MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


The Trottings of a ‘Tender Foot’ 


in SprvzpeRcEN AND Baitisu CoLumua. By Ciive Paiuires-Wol try, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus.’ Crown 8vo, 75. 
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Books of Travel—( Continued). 


By MR. BADEN-POWELL. 


In Savage Isles and Settled Lands: 


‘A Record of Personal Experiences in Purope, Egypt, Ceylon, Indi, Australia, 
New Zealand, Java, New Guinea, Bareo, ‘Tongs ‘Samoa, the Sandwich 
Istands, and the United States, in’ 1888-91. F. S. BaDEN-Powst1, 
Scots Guards, F-R.G.S. With Maps, and numerous Illustrations fram 
«Sketches iy the Author. | Demy Seo. ais 


isha bk nt Sn wething that eta in 
askin’ to wht de elaSSgclans whichis sath gives of ae rennhly 

Dahl ve tareplemtrs rsocomiaending GUL wo our pene aa ome of Ue oe ea 
Eltly wruica records of rovel dnt hive some to our notions Fat 


ANONYMOUS. 


South Sea Bubbles. 


By the EAR and the Doct (Reprinting. 
R. HS. COOPER. 


The Islands of P the Pacific. 


Being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Tdands of the Pacific, their 
Peoplesand their Products. By H. Soneumwer Coorer. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Old New Zealand. 


A Tale of the Good Old Times, and a History of the War in the North 
against the Chief Heke. Told by an Old Pakeha Maori, With a Preface 
vy the Earl iene Demy 8va., 65. 


1 PROFESSOR NICO) 


Wild Life in the Australian Bush. 


By ARTHUR Nicots F.GS. ¥.R.GS. Author of * Zoological Notes tc 
fh Eight Illustrations after Drawings made for this Work by J. T. 
Nerriestir, 2 vols,, large crown 8vo., 218. 


Standard Works on Cookerp. 
By SIGNOR FRANCATELLIL 


The Modern Cook. 


By Canio ELmi FRANcAtettt, late Muftre@Hétel to Her Majesty. 
Demy 8vo, Twenty-ninth Edition. Containing 1,500 Recipes and Sixty 
Tlusvations 7» 6d. 


The Cook’s Guide. 
By the Author of ‘ The Modern Cook.’ 64th Thousand. Small 8vo., con- 


taining 1,000 Recipes. With Illustrations, 5s. 
An admirable manual for every household.’—Témen. 


Soups, Savouries, and Sweets. 


With a Chapter on Breads. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
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Sport and Hatural History. 
By MAJOR FISHER. 
Rod and River; or Salmon, Trout, and 
Grayling Fishing. 


By ARTHUR T. FisHeR (late Major 2tst Hussars), Demy 8vo, 145. 


Through the Stable and Saddle-room. 


A Practical Guide for all concerned in the Ownership or Management of 
Horses, By AnrnurT. Fisuen (late Major 21st Hussars). Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Farrier; or, No Foot, No Horse. 


By AnTHUR T. FisueR (late Major 21st Hussars), Author of * Through the 
Stable and Saddle-room,’ "Rod and River,’ ete, Small crown 8vo., 2s, 


By MR. CORBALLIS. ° 


Foriy-Five Years’ Recollections of Sport. 


By James Henny Cornatuis. Edited by Artur T. Fisek (late 21st 
fussars). _Hunting—Shooting—Deerstalking—Salmon and Trout Fishing— 
Falconry—Golf, etc, Demy 8vo., with Frontispicce, 165. 


By MR. LOWNDES. 


Camping Sketches. 


By Gxonce Rivess Lownnes, Author of «Gipsy Tents and how so ue 
them.’ In large crown 8vo., with upwards of Fifty [lustrations, 4s. 6d. 


By MR. DAY, 


The Horse; and How to Breed Him. 


The Thorough-Bred, Hunter, Carriage-Horse, Cob, Farm-Horse, Dray- 
Horse, Pony. By Witam Day. Second Edition. ‘Demy 8v0,, 16s. 


The Autobiography of William Day. 
* With Recollections of the principal Celebrities of the Turf during the present 
reign. Third Edition, Crown 8vo., paper wrapper, 1s, ; cloth, ts, 6d. 
By COLONEL CORBETT. 


An Old Coachman’s Chatter. 


By Couonet Coxserr. With Eight Full-page Coaching Sketches on Stone 
by JOHN Stuxcass, Second Edition, Demy &va., 155. 


By MR. HARRIS. 


The Coaching Age. 
By STANLEY HARRIS, Author of ‘Old Coaching Days.' With Sixteen spirited 
Full-page Ilustrations on Stone by Joun Srurcxss. Demy 8yo., 185. 
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Sport awd Hatural Historp—( Continued). 


2 By MR. BLACK, 
Horse- Racing in England, from the 
Earliest Times. 


By Ronent Brack, Author of Home Racing in Francs,’ ‘The Jockey Club 
and its Founders,’ ete. Demy 8vo., 158. 


By MR. WATSON. 


Racecourse and Covert-side. 


By Ateneo ET, Warsox, with Ihstrations by Jouw Sroxorss, Demy 
70.5 155. 


By tHe REV, J. G. WOOD. 
The Dominion of Man over Animals. 


By the Rev, J. G. Woon, Author of Common Objects of the Sea-shore,” 
cic. Demy 8vo,, with numerons Illustrations, 158. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND, 


Curiosities of Natural Histor ry. 
By Francis TREVELYAN BUCKLAND, late Her ajay 's Inspector of 
Fisheries, Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. Each: Series cemittchy 
in small 8vo., price 25. 6d., as follows :— 
sat See— Ray, Serpe, Fishes, Fog, Monkey 
eh Cuts Bape Hedgshogs Ee, Heng, Wiles 


Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. 
maids, Wonderfill People, Salmon, etc 


“These most fascinating works.’—Morning Post. 
By MR. DIXON. 


Our Rarer Birds. 
By Cuaries Dixon, Author of ‘Rural Bird Life.’ With numerous Ilus- 
uth uy Cuanias Wavnarnes Deep bro gue 


By MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


A Sportsman’s Eden. 


A Season's Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia, and Vancouver, 


By Clive Purutires-WotLey, Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea and Cau- 
asus,’ ete, Demy Bv0., 95. 


WILD LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 
See page 32. 
SPORT IN THE CRIMEA AND THE CAUCASUS. 
See page 29. 


A HONTER'S WANDERINGS. 
See page 30. 
ANONYMOUS. 


A New Book of Sports and Games. 


By Various Writers. Crow: 
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orks on Divinity and Peliet.* 


+," See also pages 16 and 17. 

ee eee ae Se ee ee eee 
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TU of Fart Bere, Semana ot Chehetes hee oe eee 
‘Conversations of Dr. [gnatius von Dollinger,’ etc. 


x 


Br DEAN HOOK. 


The Church and its Ordinances. 
Sermons by the late WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


Edited by the Rev. Water Hoox, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols., demy 8v0., 
tos, 6d. 


4 One of the clearest, most logical aid moat eloquent expos 
and the trae natore of prayer that have been before the yea of men, 


Parish Sermons. 


By the late WALTER FARQUHAR Hoox, D. 
by the Rev. WaLte® Hook, Rector of Porl 


Hear the Church. 


A Sermon by the late Dean Hook. Reprinted in demy 8va, sewed, 15. 
By BISHOP THIRLWALL. 
Essays, Speeches, and Sermons. 


By the late Connor Tarmiwatt, D,D., Bishop of St. David's, Edited by 
Dr. Prrowne, Bishop of Worcester. Demy Bvo., 158 


By DR. KENNEDY, 


Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. 


With an Appendix containing the chief Textual Changes, By B. H. 
Renweoy, BD ite Conon af Ely, Honorary Fellow of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, ete. Crown 8vo., 45. 

By DR. McCAUSLAND. 


Adam and the Adamite ; 


Or, The Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By DOMIN1ck MCCAUSLAND, 
QC, With Map, Crown 8vo., 35. 


‘ > P By PREBENDARY STEPHENS. 
Christianity and Islam: 


Tue Bre axp THe Koran. Ry the Rev. W. R. W. Steriens, Author 
of ‘The Life of St. Chrysostom,’ ‘Life and Letters of Dean Hook.” Crown, 


Bvo., 58. 
By CARDINAL MANNING. 


Modern Society. 


A PASTORAL for LI 


us of the value of ordinances 


'—The Daily Telegraph. 


., Dean of Chichester. Edited 
k. Crown 8va, 3s. Gd. 


NT. By His Eminence Carpinat MANNING. 15, 
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Works on Dibinityp— Continued). 


By DR, CUMMING. 


Works by John Cumming, D.D. 


‘The FALL of BABYLON FORESHADOWED in HER TEACHING, 
in HISTORY, and in PROPHECY, Crown 8vo., 55. 

‘The GREAT TRIBULATION COMING on the EARTH. Crown 
8vo., 35. Fourteenth Thousand. 

REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, The Great Preparation. 
Crown 8v0., 58. Seventh Thousand. 

The MILLENNIAL REST ; ot, The World as it will be. Crown 8vo., 
5s. Fourth Thousand. 

READINGS on the PROPHET ISAIAH, Feap. 8v0., 55 


By LADY HERBERT. 


Devotional Works by Lady Herbert. 


St. FRANCIS of SALES in the CHABLAIS. Post 8vo., 65. 

LOVE or SELF-SACRIFICE. Crown Bvo., 10s. 62. 

WIVES and MOTHERS in the OLDEN TIME. SS. PAULA and 
OLYMPIAS. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 


ANONYMOUS. 


Letters from Hell. 


Newly translated from the Danish. With an Introduction by Dr. Georcr 
Macponatp, Twenty-fith Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“tea avefol desctiptns are Inceosely realistic, und old you by a powerful spell—Christiam 
Guardian, Toroata. i ee ae 
By MR. MALLOCK, 


Atheism and the Value of Life. 


Ry Wittias HurreLt Mattock, Author of ‘Is Life wosth Living?’ ete. 
Crown 8vo,, 6s. 


By M, RENAN, 


Studies in Religious History. 
‘The Experimental Method applied to Religion — Paganism — Comparative 
Mythology—Buddhism—The Translations of the Bible—The Teazi 
Persia—Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel—Francis of Assisi 
Monastic Idyl of the Thirteenth Century—Religious Art—The Congregation 
* De Auxiliis’—A Word upon Galileo's Trial— Port Royal—Spinoza. Fram 
the French of Ernest RENAN. Crown 8va., 6s. [Xepriating. 


Roots : 


A Plea for Tolerance. A New Edition. Small post, 2s, 6d. 


ANONYMOUS. 


By tHe REV. F. ARNOLD. 
Turning Points in Life. 


By the Rev. Freperick ARNOLD, A New Edition. Crown 8v0., 65 
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Essays amd Miscellaneons Works. 
By MISS HILL, 


English Dress. 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern, By Grorctana 
HILL.” With Illus-rations, Two vols., demy 8vo., 303. [See page 8.] 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Thoughts in My Garden. 


Selections from the Papers of Mortimer Coutiss. Edited by Eowunp 
Yares. With Notes by Frances Couns. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 215. 


Pen-Skeiches by a Vanished Hand. 


Selections feom the Papers of MORTIMER COLLINS. Edited by ToM Tavtor. 
With Notes by Frances CoLtns, 2-vols, crown 8vo., with Portrait, 215, 


By MR. SAUNDERS. 


Pastime Papers. 


Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects, Ry FREDERICK SatwnERs, Author of 
*Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” ete, Small crown vo, 45. 


Salad for the Solitary and Social. 


Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. © Uv FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of 
“Pastime Papers,’ etc. A New Edition, 4to., 7s. 6d. 


By MRS. L. LINTON, 


The Girl of the Period, and other Essays. 


By Exiza LYNN Linton. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 248. 
By MR. MALLOCK. 


Social Equality. 


A Short Study ina Missing Science. By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘Is 
Life worth Living etc. Second Edition, crown 8vo., 65. 


By MR. TIMBS. 


Doctors and Patients. 


By Joux Tits, F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo,, 6s 
ANONYMOUS. 


Conversational Openings and Endings. 


With Hints on the Game of Small Talk. in paper wrapper, 15. 
By EDEN WARWICK. 


Notes on Noses. 


By Even Warwick, A New’Edition. Feap. Svo., 26. 
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Recent Works of Fiction, 


IN LIBRARY FORM. 


Miss Latimer of Bryans. 
By Eczaxor C. Paice, Author of ‘Red 
Towers; ete. In 3 voln, crown 8vo. 


Some Married Fellows. By 


the Author of “The Dailys of Sodden Fer.” 
Ina vols, crown BvD, 


In a Promised Land. By 


(M.A. BexGoun, Author of *So Near 
Akin? In} vols, crown Bvo. 


The Last of the Dynmokes. 


By Gravor Bray, Author of 'To Save 


Himself! In gvols, crown Bvo, 


Through Thick and Thin. 
‘By Manaaav Hots, Author of ‘Anthony 
Flirlany ete, In 3 vals, crown 8v0, 


Elsie’s Art Life. By A. M. 


‘Dirwt, Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,’ 
ete. Ing vols, crown 


Dual Lives. By J. C. Cum. 
rnatow, Tn 3 7ols, crown Bo. 

Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum. 
By M. 


‘Stavensow, Author of ' Mrs, 


Severn.’ Ing vols, crown Bvo, 


i 


Who Wins—Loses, By 


Borate Mane Looks: In 9 ela, crown 


x 


Mrs. Finch-Brassey. By Mrs. 
‘Awpsew Dean, Author of “A Splendid 
Gousdn, ete. “Ta 3 vols, crown Bo, 


The Bishop’s Wife. By 


Davagit Txatawney, In 1 vol crown 
Bv0. 6. 


Perdita. By Mary E. Mann, 
Authoyel A Taat Estate ate. 182 al, 
x 


The Transgression of 
Terence Clancy. By Haro.pVaLtines, 
Reiter of the gla of Beret 
vols, crown By. 


The Courage of Sylvia 
Polgect.By H. 8, Fimay Keiser, 
Author of "A Giri with a Temper,” ete. 
in's vole, crows fvo. 


wv. 
Dr. Mirabel’s Theory. By 
Spon Ross Dec Author Gira, 


Undergraduate” ete. In 5 vole, 


The Swing ofthe Pendulum. 
By Franct Many Peano, Author. of 
"Fae Baroness,’ "The Country Cousin,” 
Paul's Sisters etc. _Inz vols, crown Bro. 


xvi 
Diana Tempest. By Mary 
CirotwonoeLey,, Author of +The Dan- 


vere Jewels” “Sir Charles Danvers,’ etc, 
Second Edition. In vols., crown Bro. 


Tempe. By Constance 


Corrapact, Author of 'Sange Gols 
Ing vols, crown v0, a 


A Heroine in Homespun. 
By Fauprnic Dretom, Author of ‘The 


Gmc of Maunsell Grange,’ ct, In 2 
vols,, crowa v0, 


“ 
Britomart. By Mrs. Hernert 


‘Manrin, Author of ‘ Bonnie Leslie,’ etc. 
In'3 vols, crown Bro. 


we 


Molly and her Man-o'-War. 


Dr, Annan Kenan, Autor of 
Mine of Havlgy “Streets In 
ted comntrars. e 
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— 
Fiction. 
SELECTED FROM AMONG THE BEST WORKS OF 
FICTION OF EACH YEAR, 


Bentleys’ Favourite Movels. 


Each volume can be obtained separately in crown 6v0., cloth, 
price Gs., at all booksellers’ and railway bookstalls in the United 
Kingdom, and at all the leading booksellers’ and importers’ in the 
Colonies, and at the railway bookstalls in India and Australia, 


By “MRS. ALEXANDER.” 


u THE WOOING O'T. 

St charming story with « charming berotne."—Fanicy Pair. 

Misingularty tnt ‘while the ensiuess and flow of tho style, the naturalness of the 
conversation, and th ‘with individual character are euch that the reader ls charme: 
from the beginning to the very end." —7he Morning Pout. 


“ HER DEAREST FOE 


plMigy Altuandar as writen nothing better. ‘The book altogether abounds in bright and 


ene 
Se ee a Naa vl acd id Sas 
vat cenie, able ears at at TA ae 


. LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
rwqmimag Ife ney deer isbn eter ne hgh age extely 
toitval aight but tp aro oxtemly 
i topthon and ihe Gotpcnicna aro original ant genta Thea 
PS S'Shcming ale Paeh we aeer ior ore! sven fre moment Daly 


a WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

No one gan road this book without being struck by the moro than ordinary ability that 18 
dieglage The character of adeno throughout eof peat ychologtoa power and the way 
fn Enlch, warped by varions kinds of ontward teaching, she trembles on the eonfines of 
evble tue but ane by godnem of nature whigh cannot whlly be soll, snows a 
Power! diecrimination notuual in nora. Madatae de Foutare tle id suterly sesh 
WR decidedly clever novel"—The Spectator. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
“ EMMA. 


“a gua ral rede, bot Landon rad Geran of Fue nom The carats 
are bo at delight isto reed Raginh novela partiouany thave waitien by wosten, 
Goat toute une éole So aerate’ ioe Austen, Mine Potion ott, forans wheal what tatoo 
essen St reanon ln produetton noeinben She nid of dma pts of Shogrest 
oles age” Guiaor 

“ishakospeoce bas aeiher equal nor seoond, But among the writera who have approached 
aearett tp fie agnor of ret naar we bare ov alain in pong dane Runen, © 
‘oq of whos Hogan is fwaly ‘Unctalay' Bessy 

hired Teunyeout lnlced ety plouantly that oveciog fo ranks Thackeray, He apoke of 
sag vig Baton Spoiig dos, art to Shaanperes Hwy Taper 
a 
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40. BENTLEYS’ FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By JANE AUSTEN (Continued). 


= LADY SUSAN.—THE WATSONS. 


‘With « Memolr of the Author by the Rev. J. %. Austen-Leigh. 

‘<Lbaro heued Sytney Sonlth, more then once, del with auquence on the morta of Mist 
Austen's novoln. ould bare anjogat elsing ber the, astra of ring Bot 
fram in Ee * Edlncurgh Heviow-"“Farmy Price’ wan oe of Mis prime favourioas.T 
Fomember Mina Mitford's saying to me: "I would almost cat off ont of my hands, Uf it 
‘Would enable me to wita like your aunt with The other, Tax Hav. J. H Avermy-Lison. 


4 MANSFIELD PARK, 

“7 have the plotura still before mi of Lord Holland lying an his bed, when attacked with 
gout, bis eater, Mist Fox, beside lim roading aloud, an abe always did on thee occasions, 
Soms one of Miss Austen's novels, of wbich he wan never wearfed, I well recollect the time 
‘when there charming novels, almost unique fo thetr stylv of humour, burst suddenly on the 
World, It was wad ist thelr weiter did uot live to witness the growth of her fame,"— 
‘Sir Henry Hollands Recolection 

‘All the groatest. writers of Sction are pura’ of the sin of writing to a text-—Chancer, 
ake, Gath ane aes a A Sot theao prectely the writers who do most ‘good 

“Tio” Auato' fine wil outlive the genarations hat dd not apprclat br and her works 
vil berapiod wit the Koglish cate i log as the ino me if 
finer fealing a any others cf this age."-SoUrngs. Py ei an 


NORTHANGER ABBEY.—PERSUASION. 

“Whom I was at Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Whewall, then « Fellow and afterwards 
Master of the Collage, often spoke to me with admiration of Miss Austen's novela On 906 
‘ocoaalon I maid that T hed found ‘Persuasion’ rather dull, Fe quite fred up in defence of It, 
Tneisting thet it waa the most beantifil of her works, Thia secompliahed philosopher waa 
dooply versed in works of Action, I rocolloct his writing to me from Caeraarvon, that he was 
a of his elay, for'ho had road the clreulating brary twice through." sis Dexia Le 


* Hard Times" und another book of Fly's Lettera’ Reed ‘Northanger 
rerorts Mt Dickens cod Eloy together,” Yok it waa the work of « gis, Se 
"pot more tian twonej-ix. "Wonderfl creature F—Macantay's Foursal, Abgust 12, 


bas PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
Forder and Austen have givan aot rent noctey fa 

baa prodol o tin xg tafe "IGuveraid again and for tne ibid tone Mian Aa 

weltou naval of Pride and Prajadicay “Thai young losy hed 'tstont for Sevcribing 
fhe fovelvementa and teolings and ‘characters of oniinary fife, which in to me. the moet 
‘wonderfal 1 ever mot with, Her exquisite touch, which fender commanplacs things and 
Ghatwcters {ntereating from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is dented 40 me. 
‘When ply so ged a croavure det so caly Bin Waitin Scorr 

One of the boxt of Mins Austen's unoquallod warks. How perfectly it te written I"—The 


prctater. 
a SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

Thave now read over again all Miss Austen's novels, Charming they are, There are tm 
Be tari no compenitons wbich spyronch nearer to puroeon.”—lkacentays Jownal, 


May tat, 1851. 
‘rat and foromont lat Jane Austen be named, the greatest artat that ban ovar_wrlttan 
using the term to algnity the most Perfect wanter ovar the mesna to her end. Life, ae lt 
avila to aut English geotieworan, peacoluly yet aciivaly engaged 12, be 
Withage, fa antrored i hor works, with a purty and Bdollly that tat endow tem with 
Interest for all trae, "To rend one of her books a ike an actual experience of Ufe, You kaw 
th poopioan if you har lived with them, aad ou foal something of prsoual nection toward 
them. ‘The marvclious reality aud aubtie distinctive traits notieenDle in hee portratia haa lod 
‘Mnosulay {0 ball ber a prose Shakespoara”—Gronne L107, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
bd ALAS! 


stp aa tn st ta te oo 
cannes boos nuda ta anyother her Setions: He interes wok oaly well taabtaand 
Een rea 

erie tuted Safed tut ieee era 
neamiaa munca wi seca arate 
debe teri to fs agen The Morning Pan 
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By RHODA BROUGHTON-—(Continued). 
A BEGINNER. 
[This Story ia jst added to the Series.] 

‘ BELINDA. 
sce een seer aay at 
sacha Sassari Se pas 
7m COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

ca nn ete fe an me ae ae 


‘in the soliloqutes, sometiines quaintly humorous, aoe yaloally bitter, sometimes 
‘The Times, 


ine DOCTOR CUPID. 


«Doctor Cupid’ ts & vory clover book, and only just esoapes being beautiful one. Tt + 
‘cartatnly the bast book that Ming Broughton haa pat written. —The Spectator. 
him Brucghton's now novel tn Litaly to hare, a sven grevter wogue than any of tt 
leceeeors. IL has elvinents both of umaur and ef pathos, mnt once taken ‘up wil retain 
aitention of reader te th clon” The Gee, 
“Bright and fall of movement aa are usually Mins Broughton's novela, few, if any of thom, 
hhave attained the degree of pathve Which yivoe aa eapecial charm to er laleet worl, 
“Doctor Cupld.'*"Phe Morning Poet. 


- GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 


Wo are more impressed by thle than by uny of Miss Broughton’s provious worka, It la 
‘more carefully worked out, aud conceived in a iouch higher apirit. Miles Broughton writes 
from the very bottom of her heart. There lam terrible reallaia about ber, 

“ 


JOAN. 


There ia something vory distinct and original in ‘Joan.’ Tt a mora worthy, more noble, 
‘caaro unaaléah than any of ber prodocemors, while the story is 10 the fall aa bright aad 
‘Satertaining aa any of Wioee whict! Orat ansio Allee Broughton famous."-—The Daily Mert 

"W Wera there over taore delightful figures In Getion than “Mr. Brown and hia fellow dogglea 
in Miss Broughtou's "Jona T —The Drily Kews (ox onadber occasion). 


ae MRS, BLIGH. 
“Nu one of Milan Beoughton's stories lies given ua eo much pleasure as this: not even 


‘Nuney, which ts probably her best; wot even "Dootor Cupld,’ whieh is no deube the mont 
e form of an analyals «f womens 


a: NANCY. 

“1 unmeasadbfllaney of sgl, pctureaque dverpHon, humorous and oritaa daly 
and Looe tig ats hea gutta cas abbas nove popula, tier leno dente whatrret 
fiat" Napey’ wil ako higher placo then anytlag wiieh ind Broughton ia J written. 
is adinrsas fromm dna Shane Phe Sandor 


* NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, 
act Byatt alle doce te ote tetas ae 


thor that tn some remote Arctic lattiudes en ice-bound mountain waschristaned Mcant Rhoda 
sits teknowojgment of the pleasure which hr talat had given to the offers of the dle.” 
rhe World. 
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ra BENTLEYS' FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By RHODA BROUGH TON—{(Continued). 


= RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
“There are few readers who will not be fascinated by thls tale.”—The Timea, 
a SECOND THOUGHTS. 


~{ love the romances of Misa Broughton; T think them much truer to nature, tha 
‘Outde's and mere tr an ‘Bliots." Mine Broughton's heruines are Mein 
beings, having not ouly fleas and blood, ut alac erprit and seul: in. word, they are real 


‘Vinlmn,nolthee animals nor angola, ue lied to beth"~~awome Tuxvnene 
: By ROSA N. CAREY. 
a BARBARA HEATHCOTES TRIAL 
“Bem oly, and, thanks to the ell with which the hero's charter la drawn, rally 
‘ettgimord of a srt whieh does aot appear too often tn any oxe season, abd which 1 would 


wali aae ee 

a tPA PERSE ae etn ny lg Dae 
so FTI SLT era ogee Steere Ma te 
a 
FOR LILIAS. 

"rm man we na pe pare man tae 
sip a saa ois met en 
satan ag fe rei aves ea 
eer tinh lw oes mgt" Ul ee at 
eaten te sat ors ie at 
Segiciric Sacra 

RS at UGE bn erly 4 trina gee 
ieee lee lant Oa a oa oe ae ers 

seo te ne 

aS Pari lean Gt wit ee cig ain 
agen onc el ert RADY Te ah aan 
Are neaineacy Mrufttsrdeataigrroies one ruta 


al HERIOT'S CHOICE, 
“Everyone should read ‘Hertot's hole.’ It ix thoroughly fresh, healthy, and in. 
ting, "—The Tort House Papers. 
"Horkit's Choley” doserven ta by oatenalvety known and rund, Te is bright, whlovome 
story of « quiet but thoroughly interesting class, and a suoh will doubtles find as many 
‘Sdenbrera as roadern.”—The Morning Pot. 


LOVER OR FRIEND? 

“Toe refinement of style und delicacy of thought will make ‘Lover or Friend t Je 
with all rouders who are not too deeply bitten with a desire for things improbable fn their 
ghtar Mtoratnte."—Guancian, 

“Tt isa good novel, of tho home-tif, family-goasip clans, in the production of which lady 
writers apoctally exodl, .... This lan sopsibly and aicifally written Dook, and the aituations 
St tin ond chow a good deal of dramatic power." Pall Malt Qneetia, 

‘Written with all that dalicate charm of wiylu which iivariaily malas this writer's works 
Pleasantreading, No one outld say they are ever dull or eumunpluoe.”"—The deademy. 


ad MARY Sr. JOHN. 
“a tale of true love of self-meritice, of loyalty ad unveliabnens, ‘The story ta w len 
pe; bat told with ach grace and with uaatected pathos, "We aro not aahathed to 
That we have ouresives fouower ihe almple and unatlected warmtive with an iaterest aad & 
plotgure which citar more exciting and seumtioual works bare filed to arouse ta ua." Thie 
reine bersoit is a noble wom, aod it is with a sensation of rollet that we find her 
Fowarded in the god for tho aelfancritice which is foreed upea her.” Dollie Maynard, too, 
n'a faacinating young personage, and tho way in which sbo aradually awakens t tho 


morita af her sorawhat grave and old-fashioned laver is charmingls deplotad. But the ‘meet 
atriking and original portralt in the book iu that of Janet St, Jol. This ia a mat 2 
‘and tho bandaomo, worldly woman, 20 hard of heart in every rear. Thor love for het 


Exhighlnnd or gerap i.e ao rk among te lev ow crete ofthe modern 
w NELLIE'S MEMORIES, 

* 4 prot, qulet atry of Bogle, fos trom sentation Incidents, witout the shadow 
ofa Spear ova au fran setae evry plimaing, “sn Caey bes Soa 
gift of writing uaturally and sizaply, ber pathos Is trua and unforced, and her conversations 
SDSS dapplly 1d docostie story whch rominda ut ite mfsue and pleasant decry 

eRe ba ese story whlch reminds ust ta mt . 

focaly a, of Misa Bremer'e ales." ~The Bvening’ Sta. 
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By ROSA N. CAREY—(Continued). 
bs NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


“Tho threo heroines are quite delightful, and thelr mother, an exceDent person with irre- 
Proschable manners and a heart of gold, ls also good. Phills,'the second daughter, the brats 
Of tha family, In ux naturel an amusing, and as generally satisfectory & young women aa we 
‘baya mot with in fiction for a long time." The deactemy. 

We bave a specially grateful recollection of this story—the author's masterpiecs.”—Jokn 


Bull, 

“Tho atory is one of the swostoat, daintiest, and most interesting of the searca's publice- 
Hons. Threa young girla fitd themselvea penntlom, and thelr mather has delicate health. 
Terolates, ia charming faakion, how thoy xrned thelr bread and kept themsalyen together, 
fend left upon the feld of strife netther dead nor wounded." —TAe New Tork Howe Journal. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


“The novel is for those wha Uke stories with something of Jane Austen's power, but with 
more intonaity of feeling than Jane Austen displayed, who are uct inellned to call pathos 
bwaddlo, and who care to wee life and human nature in thelr coat beautitul forma."—TAe Pot! 
‘Malt Gasette, 

‘One of tbonwectaatand plauuntost of Mise Carey's bright, wholesome, ment, etorts.” 


a QUEENIE'S WHIM. 


It ls pleanant to be able to placa at tha head of our notice auch & thoroughly good and 
wholesome story aa ‘Queenie Whirs.' ‘The plot ia very simple, aud shows how fair and 

‘web may be wove by akiil and art out of the alightost materia, Iv is almost 
Seapostible to ley the book dovn without ascertaining what fappans to Quovots,  Porhay 
the subtle charm of the tale lle as much in the delicate but fem touch with which. 
characters are drawn as in the clever management of the story." —The Guardian, 


a ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT, 


“A most delightful book, vory at na to ite story, but very at in charactor, and 
sntinctive wit tat douesia pothia which ia the alVint polst of al fe wrvings ol the 
SE ai eete t einer 

oor ec pn tart apy aang ene 
ued a caso nee te eta ase et 
Ha Te ea acu tegnaet Storie ares a 
aa Secale essa 


UNCLE MAX, 


“In thia book Mise Oarey baa made very distinct advance ; she haa cleverly allowed « 
wloked, selfish, mlechlef-maling woman to reveal heraalf by her own words and aote—a ver 
Sifferent thing to describing hor and her tuchinatious from outaide, Villains and 

fominias countarparta are Tot charactera In which sbe usually deals, for ehe soon the beet 
aide of human nature, ‘She ine male an interesting adaition to current fetion, and it lam 
ntrinaleally gous that the world of novel readere cught to be genuinely grateful The Lady. 


im WEE WIFIE. 


"Mins Rosa Nouchette Cuey tn one of our expectal favourites, he has a great git of 
‘pleasant and lovable young ladies.""—Jokn Bult. bi 
“idles Guroy’t novels aro slwaye welcome; thoy are out ofthe compion run, feraoulstely 
pure ad very high in tone.*-"Pke Za, 


a WOOED AND MARRIED, 

“There te plenty of romance in the heroine's life, But ft wonld not be falx te tell our 
readora wherein that romange consists or how Lends. Let them read the book for them: 
sclves. "Wo will undertake to promise that they will like 1t."—The Siandord, 


By MARY OHOLMONDELEY. 


ci SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
eqn igrle ea amusing, so beghtly wotian, so full of slmplenanme and witty oteerration 28 
‘8te Chaos Danors Fars not fou ovary = charming love atery, lightened wp os 
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By MARY CHO! LMONDELEY—(Continued). 
DIANA TEMPEST. 


"Diane Tompest ts a bock to be read. It is moro—it is a book tobe Kept snd read ayain, 
{fur ita charactors sill not pase into limbo with thir year’s fenbiuns. It will stand in thefeunt 
Funke of ction for suuiu lina to cone," St, Jumuta tacit, 

a this charuilag book 
‘essential to the nclaevemerit af ccmmpleteness in a anodel work of fctiin. 


fe combined ull ce qualities, narrutive ad gonatructive, dhatare 
jaty Teltgraph, 
‘Oue of tho brightest navcls of moxiorn Iife that hae over bean wrlttan."—Lady. 

“31a Cholmondcley writes with a brightucan which is tn tuclf delightfal. . . « Let every- 
one why cau enjoy un excellent uovel, full of humuur, touched with real pathos, anct written. 
with finished terte and will, read ' Diana Tetupent.'"—Athewran. 

“A romarkally clover and amusing wovel."—sulurday Aeview, 


By MAROUS CLARKE. 
w FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE, 


ons us to the horrible fusclnation uf tae book. 


is, moro terrible than ‘Oliver Twlat,” or Victor 
startling effocta, for the simpla rauunn that It is more real. Ithae all the solemn ghaatiness 
of tru" —Tax Ean, or Roveneny. 


By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
is) AUNT ANNE. 


“Mtr, Ciford han achtoyed a auccons of a very nimanaal and remarkable lind So this book, 
‘sho haa lait the exteeme daring ta take for tho subject of her atory the romanee af an old 
worn sty Bor gaurantee ope Spare She and be ietmene pr ite 
Srigiual and new, She ie often laughable, but always touching! lier ttle figure t full of ax 
Shdtfashioned ruc, Liwngl grace combined with laity; her ammev of he “postion, her 
uscoptiiitiea mn that reepost, her boundicas oueruaty, aro sways delightfuly Indeed, we 
Aonot kin when wo hace met Wen m more Loving Wud Fecogutaabo, aa Wola attraett¥ey 
etaunaga iu Betion *=—spernen 

‘"Ouetul the mort @etoratie cronticns of raodern felon. The character uf Auut Anve ia 
nota uiere fourdsvorce. It iv cue of Lne-—oue Se uluoat tagtod to may auortal —ereations 
‘how trath situate o lunotauty with tw clara evry touch toate hard toeay 
‘whether it in ta trth which makes te charm ar the charm which persuades you into beloy- 
fg tn its truth "—Suenday Sen 


By MARIE CORELLI 
im ARDATH: Tae Story or 4 Dean Serr. 


“14 daring imaginative conception enthodted vith marvellous success. ‘The splendoure of 
the elty of ‘the Magnificent; the luxurious, foveriah, scl6ah, hueteotua life of the 
MWollsod laureate Sal-fuimd the gorgeous faxchous of Zopboriulm, the stil more gorgeous 
‘but gimetly wid josthsouue teativilice promod aver by tat Dengiifal Geud tho High Prteetom 

in, the varied phenomena of the exlatenco in w community given over utterly to the lust 
of the leah, the lust of the eye, and the pride of Life; the cnaeos sich among all the gloriea 
foretell catastrophe und rut; the catautropbe Itaslf, witn all ta tuetdenta of atrange horror, 
‘aro paloted with en maginativa power which for the me holds ur rpalibound. The chaptara 
dovowd to the fall of al-Kyris have not often been equaled {x Engilah litorsture for woalll, 
‘and splendour uf lurid {uveution ; seme portious of Beckford's  Vathwkc’ approgel them most, 
hhearls, ‘but even ‘Vathok' 1s defclent iu amne of the qualilles which yive to ‘Ardath’ 
‘ta peciliar bmpremiveness."— The Spectator. 


ss A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 


“A remarkable work, and whether {t be called # novel, or x posm, oF « peycholngtoa 
romuanoe, It ean fall to Dinca e decp pression pou iutellevual innda,"—Le- 
Clever and ingouious."—Phe Gos, 
“The author las conuidomble power of dewrtptin, and not a Mile postal fling, The 
book Ia evidently the outcame of'a grest desl of torioun thoughe"—The Saturday Reviews. 
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By MARIE CORELLI-{Continued). 
ae THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


* Avwsird but faminating novel, intensely exciting, and deals with aetratiganoaa of charactor 
Uaat wil give oven thio juded and habitual novel reader a thrill and an emutlen, aud yot Ui 
Mory im one of today... . Tt fn the best Marie Gorell hae yet published." Olnerce 
‘phe daminant churactariatie of thia strange and striking Look in ite poetic quailty. 

Passages of dignity and molody are of trequent soowrence. Happy metaphor and brillant. 
Ilustration spriog readily to hand, 4 keen wenso uf bvuty aud rvénctent in the chotca of 
Tanguage and a cumplete inastory of the writers techuique are coustaut qualities 1n the 
work. The Literary World 


ao) THELMA. 


A really sdminble novel, pure in spirit, wholesome in doctrine, picturesqua, poetical, 
joatat patie The St Tamers Geet. a aay 
“The rick loa! wloariog, the glowing heat, the vivid and aubdle descriptions of surround 
Inge und scenery, ull elp fo make the Wook uae of exceptional mort, xa the hercina a ous 0h 
takegtional beally and of exceptioual aleniac™—7hr owenatt Revie 
“owing can be tore vivid aod at the sambe time more dellestely coloured than the 
plcturee of tha Tand of the Midnight Sun."—-ihe Morwing Post- 


ce VENDETTA: THE Story OF ONE Forcorren. 


"tp the woathor v0 tory cool, my dear Mr. Geonco Bentley ; is tee 20 cheap ; are Jemun 
squashes given amy for noting, tink you shuld wad ms mucha Tory tndacimatorg novel xs 
"Fendetts, by Dario Corelli?” The threo tonirs of tiie wlarming work are baimd i 
ssuguinolent crimron, snd Sygured on each ia a hand clutohing the hilt of @ digger. Blood | 
ago, blood Tam rouliny * Vendotta’ (Gguratively speaking) with a wet cloth round «ay 
head, and my foot in's basi of icod aid enmaphoratel water: but ere reach the end of the 
Biguora or Signoriea Coreli's praliing romance, drow ch 
Pomibiy, bumaa gore, Naplee, tie cholera, matrimony (very snuelt matrioon 

stiletto, sud the Stout Totab in which brigade have buried thelr troamurun | 
{ continue to reed *Veudotte,” just ue when Iwas # child, I used to shudder over the 
‘ eystertes of Udolpho.""—Gronox Avauaros Baba in The Ziutrated London News. 


ia, WORMWOOD: A Daama or Paris, 


aa grin, reteindepne = Thaetots of lor, hee 
fe grouped tegethor round the lest ‘abeimtbowr’ whom 
The Athenaeum, 

\ Liice everything heretofore written by thie gifted author, ft ia tme to nature, Ite pathos, 
rmorgover, in tuficontly powerful to mumain the roxiare otger Interent from bogsnaing 
nd." @alignani. 


By MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 
(Pauline de la Ferronays). 
a A SISTER'S STORY, 


A book which took: all France and all England by atorm."— Blaciwond's Magesine. 

TA Sister's Story’ ts charmingly written, and oxceliently tranalated. Te Ia full of 
fanctonting revelations of family Mls. Montalorabert's lettorn, and tha menting of hen as = 
Young man, are dightful, Interwovon with the wary of Alexandrine are socounts of the 
‘Giereat members of ths faully of La Forrunaya, The story of thelr lives and deaths la 
beautth;shetrlltera and dlrion abound in exquisite thoughts and tondor religious feaing.” 
A Th Adnan, 


By HENRY ERROLL. 
AN UGLY DUCKLING. 


An. Ugly Duckling" Isnt meroly «work of tht blgboet promise, a Anisbed master 
eu Author ules what a prevonibly hia debut witha wore of tho vary Rest quali 
erste, bn banoceesulyoccpied new and mremely difictit ground.” Iti & nova 
which in atrilein, at ‘original, powerful in ita reticonce, full both of humorous and varied obeer- 
Yatlons und of delicate pathon, tras to the mubtlont lights and shades of huroaa nature, sad 

Ehallingly tec lntarefng sod charming tran bagiuag wo ends The Oraphies 
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By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
a A GIRTON GIRL. 


ae eer ee eeciar ie nme oe 
wide Btcm nyo he tr ot oe ly we a lay 
nh ray of we vn maeeyaee O y l 
orp ee rebar er pone Spee 
oes get Doane thn ei emai 
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St pre mong a tr a ecg aracevea 
th neal Saag 


i 


* LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


“Leah ta the best, the sad strongost novel that wa have as yot bad In the 
swage cry Mi Baan store. "—he Word 

aia: Rdwandee's leat ‘strongest and most complete which she has 

duoed."—The Saturday Review. a 


= OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


“toa orl aan, a, rg! ofS, a igo aking 
cn Tad ase era arte a, reat de ant a eg 
SLL ana eite enfant norte 
SARE Ping ia te TENSES The tg Sve St We ot 
oe pice 


a SUSAN FIELDING. 


“Qno bas not read fur into thls novel before one feols that the weiter is by no means a 
common person 'So true and vivid ls tho conception of the varloun characters Unt wo have 
somtimes # diffculty in realising that we ro, after all, only reading tho creations of an 
author's faney, aa to the style {tis oxecllent, Te bocomoe Srinor av the story advaaices, but 
‘throughout te bua a delicate grace which ft ia linpoaatblo to define, but of wich ovary reader 
swill bo consolous. . . . We hope wo havo ald enough to show that thia le uo ordinary book. 
If our renders mae thenmmelves directly soquainted with tt they will wot conclude that we 
‘bave given Ue too hearty 0 recommendation. Tae Globe, 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
sy ALDYTH. 


“Tt 4a curtous that thia, which is the most interesting of Mlas Fothergill's novels, should 

‘Also be the least known. “ita republication is very wolovme, and there ean be uo doubk that 

it it ware wall known it would be more widely approctated then any of Mise Fothergilfs 
om Obeeree 


aut BORDERLAND. 

“Mise Fothorgll ia one of those novollata whove books we altars open. with aevared 
oxpertation, and nover close eth disappointment. We do not my that the quality 
excellence ts a characteristic of her achievement; abe La too much a writer of geniun aa dis- 
Elnguisbed from a writer of talent to work upon a dead level, In all ber work wo find the 
Gnmtistakable tanh of mantery, the imaginative grasp of the creator, not the igre craftemaan- 
tdhip of the constructor, ‘the vision aud the faculty divine’ which dlsplays itmilf In substance 

not in form, .. » ‘Borderlad "le certain to be enjoyed for Its own aake as « story full 
Of the strongest uman tntorest, told with consummate lterary ekilL”—The Manchester 


a THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


‘tthe story 1a oxtremely intereating from the fat page to tha lat, It is along time einoe 
wobave mot with anything #0 exquisitely touching en tho covcription of Eogon’s Ife with, 
Bis felond Holfen. Tein an idyl of tho purost and noblest simplicity.”—mhe Standard, 

A ‘atory of sizong and deep interest, written by « vigorous sod oultured writer. To 
‘mosh aghave Dusica sympathies an added pleasure and delight will by felt—The Durden 
‘Advertieer. 
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By JESSIE FOTHERGILL—( Continued), 
us FROM MOOR ISLES. 


‘yom Moor Tales’ fe mach above the average, and may bo read with a gonslderable 
amount of pleasure, containing, an docs, many vigorus and affecting Tassages."—Globe. 

Sho skatchea of Noruh-couiry Ife are true 4nd well hs."— Athenee 

<ctian Father haa written spother of her olarming Wories, sa obarming as “The Pirst 
Violin.”’ ‘Prom Moor Isles will distinctly acid to Misa Fotheryil's reputations a one of the 
plocsantest of our lady uuvelist,"—Patt Mull deaette 


i KITH AND KIN. 

"tn ayouking of Eith and Rin" It a not ancoenry o mg more tn the way of praise thea 
nag Mil Fotbicgt bas st len iow her wn ark. None of her ‘stat gre tara 
Sforranting, ‘The charter affere u Uke eal persoas, sad the story of tele routine and 


thetr efforts interceta un trom the beyinning to the end, We like the book—wo like tt very 
‘mulch."— The Pall Mad! Genet, 
“One of the finest Bogiish novela since the uare of ‘Jane Byre.!” Manchester Breveiner, 


me PROBATION. 

1 Ajtogother ‘Probation’ i the most intermting noral ws hava read for wma tine, We 
cloned the Sook with vary real royrot, und 4 feoling of the truest admiration for tho 
power which directed und the apirie which inapired the writer, aud with the determination, 


‘Moreover, to make the acquaintance of her other stories." The Spectator. 
“4 noble and beautiful book which no one who haa read in likely to foryets"—The Manchester 


Eouniner, 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 


iM LADYBIRD. 
a deg tener bent po htt 
Z TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

i gaye gs lo gt a en 


sith, In whlch goalus, gunineen and bouty moot togetony fn the ‘ombiaation, wits 
the additional ef cy is oS “e 


bbistorical basis." —"Eimoxact," in Noten and Guariee, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


baie THE DEWY MORN. 


1 Tha banat dneiption in which the bor abound ft what wl ond the wav tn mont 
potent share, pen of a poot and the approciativenser of m palntar be linns 
eet wor heparan of buy ia wth wack tr that oe can mr Ue Wid neo 
charming studies."—Society. ee * 

tho Dewy Mom is witten from ond to end In a kind of Rngliah which cannot bo 
{mitated, snd ha rarely boon equalled for beauty. The descriptions of tonnory and of the 

rot oky and ntmenphere wre to vitally true as to produse & batso of illusion like that 
produced by & patnting, = Panity Pair. 


By JCSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
mi THE HOUSE BY ‘THE CHURCHYARD, 


vot tarTor. 
‘over ble 


esdore nn frreeiatible fowiontiens” Phe Daily New is 
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By J. S. Le FANU—(Continued). 
es IN A GLASS DARKLY. 


““ Bren ‘ Unclo Silas,’ betng Jess concentrated, {a lees powerfully tarrible than anme talen in 
Sheridan La Panu ‘Tn p Glan Darks.” ‘Tie book waa log aa Faro uaa Sst dl oopp of 
TEs Malade Imaginaire,” Lately tt bas bean reprinted ia one volume by Mv: Bentley. ib ie 
impossible, uobappiy, for an amateur of the horrible to romain. long on friendly terme with 
anyone who ia not charmed hy “Ina Glass Darkly." "The ecrls inventions of the author, the 
Greadful) doliborste, and uneparing ealm with which he works them out, make him the 
‘ouster of all wio ride the elgitmare. Bren Edgar Poo, aven Joan Richepin, como in BME 
second and thin! te the author of "faa Glue Darkly.” His ‘Cormilla’ is the most frightful 
‘of vampires, the “Dragon Volant’ the most gruotomie of romaucon; while “A Talo of 

on toleht ight oven Bis Wiifla Lawemito a chastened devoitin to clot or bunny. 
No one need dnd Christmas mights too commonplace and darkneoa devotd of terrors if ho 
Kkoope the right booka of Le Fanu by bis pillow. ‘The author is dead, and bogond our gratitude, 
Legat Mller vay upon hie tomb—er mune sangor tnant.*—Prota a teading are tn Thr 

ily News, 


ut UNCLE SILAS, 


“We cordlally recommend Yhla remarkable novel to all who ave Yenure to reed If atised 
that for many « day afterwards the chersstors there portrajod will baunt Ure sminds of roe 
‘who have beconie’¢qualated with thom. Shaken otras fatnoun lin,“ Muchoth hath rotrderad 
Tie," trod tor the scant, tor craiy cle Aa’ hae tetera eee 
Tanya past ulght, and in Kkoly to tutder fe tn many a right to como, by that. stemge 
iistro Ht fantusios ce truths nad truths ike fantaton wbtck mca ea, ca we lee ke 
{Big perusal, aa fo bad boen uuider w wlsard'e spell The Tomew, 

ite rat characteris Uncle Silas, Uoat myateriots wan of sia; the next fe the gboul‘ke 
goblin of 5, rane governcae—tho' it nal gorerneas to Aetionben we tare the 
aplering nate 


ihe Daily New, 
By MARY LINSKILL. 


a BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 


returkuble book, tha work of a woman whose preparstion for writing has been her 
communion with books and usture. ‘This intimacy tm wide and apparent. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, Shelley, Kinysley, Carlyle, Browning, Tenoyoon, and many more are oonsvanuy 
fupplying Uluatration. ‘The beaitifil mottoes to the chaptore would make ups choles extract 
Book, and the very names of them are quotations. Her fauulliarty with navure is ax ovident 
st that sith books, “Tho grandentpascage to the story doscribes with wonderful viriduoas 
fund with eubtlo deitoscy the ablfting scouca of a gros soa starm—iee wish wa could quote 
AE bul St must net be muclated ad Up aspect of tho wild high maoriands {the ely, 
desolate, and rvedy marshes; the rare bita of corniand, the sheltored orchard, whether Uy 
night of dag, in winter or tn aummer, or im lovely cheerful pring, In the etorm or in the 


fmupehtne—all these aspects of nature on the Yorkshire moors and on ita tus shores 
aire sketched with the aume perfect knowledge, the same fine pareeption of minule differences 
14 changes, and the saran santo of baauty.”—"The Epectatar. 


a CLEVEDEN. 


sth horana'aatory is tld, ander charactor drawn with much dellacy of touch, and our 
aympaihy in powerfully eniiatod for the ttmnld and affectionate neture that leans upon fore, 
id ths Fellguouancns, rogue bint atrong, that taars her tureigh all the drearinese of het 
dewertion by ber iret lover. and ttn trant and fepodence Gwe drow her gratualy towarte 
{Re loasfonchnating, bit far deaperaut strosuer matare ofthe man wh heornes ber husbands 
{Stephen onte ckatenan of dagacuery aetna and cey tha wort of eae who oat 
auly kuowy thous tntimtely and loren thom dosriy, Out whose taste and postic feel 
Syo appreciate the minater dolicacios of warring aciaonn snd weather, and eka guthar rose 
‘Nature in al ber aspeote or doepar and higher mauningn."--Phe Spectator. 


ay) THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 


“Jn thane pages, ure desortbed many ator battles with the furlous and raging seq, whoo. 
resolute mou weet uder, aud ships. and hfe-boate wore destroyed sa'so much metehwood, 
dod the tempest of the evan Suds itn counterpart inte tampert of the heart. Dagon 
Gower, tho heroine, with bor strong poetio nabiro, and brave ant noble life, recalls the asf 
Ike ehiaractars of tha part" yA Aime healthy, breeey novel" feeders 
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By MARY LINSKILL—(Continveed). 
am IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


"Tho contral igure of the tale is the boautifal @shor.girl, Barbara Burda, . 
{tho self-reatratnt, tho qulct courage, of the Puritan herolaes of old, 
fn'an original as Well ae fascinating’ creation." —Sfarming Port, 


bot TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


“Af Ming Linsllll had written only her fine * Tales of the North Riding’ they would have 
eon suffelont tn fx hor titls of Novelist of the North, Her churwoters are portnite of 
northern folk, as thoy who have lived among them will recogni and her aceners To preckaaly 
what one's memury roca," Shepl-ld Date Teoraph. 

eWhat Mr, Luray dx to the Wessex country, Mary Linaki!! might have beeume to th North 
Riding of Yorkslire, had hor life bern aprod w Hee fougers The * Talos uf the Nord, 
Riding’ ylees suany ovtiences of Her real ability, and, in the second ptory, “Theo's Eneape, 
Sian Linekill rises to the level of her ost novel, aud in ft abe displaya the strongly artlatle 
faculty which ts nover absent from any’ of hor buoke."—AMiicheater dernier. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
* GOD'S FOOL. 


“The Story of Elias, God's Fool, 18 {8 aerao renpecta boautlfu, tp all curious, and thicksat 
‘with yutas of thought, ‘Tho pisiare of the erexcare with to cloWTet bra, ee Ilsa, 
fantom, tho pure tod holy soul aad the unerriug seumo of Hight, vlug In his deafuens an 
Serkntes by the ight and the ew of love, tsa very fine conoeption, and Yt contrat with the 
meanness ant wickednens of his Hirroundings is worked ont With high wits World 

oA very fntcrosting and charming atary. "Elias Lowell only brextno foc 
{tho renilt of am aceldent whies happen fo hita th early youth, Gradaly tho 
‘wrorktn wisdom died out for him: gradually he bghe of faa mindom davies 
Tim. The way there two lighte re opprad and. yet harmonised ia ons of the taal ste 
festgrorof the bones “Av a muita ntady of uanuaual aad yet perfect legitnte Guubinaton 
Df effet, It quite hratanter’— Guardian. 


She hae 
rota Graf to lant ale 


ue AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 
“4 plotnre of a Dutch interior. Cul sludows, fine toucues, smooth surtscen, clear outlines, 
aubdued meanings, among these alt Sumune Varelkamp, the old matd, exactly aa you may 


‘ee it a Dutch picture an old hay in a prlia room knitting watocking and fooking as if she 
ttid dist had gover Enown eich other. ‘The took te freal, rid, original, and 
Antoresting."—The Saturday Review. 


= THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 


“4 masterly treatment of a situation thet has an inexhaustible fuscinstion for novoltata, 
Dut which very fow are ntrongenough ta treat worthy. Aa aimienbl. natal, Had throngh: 
‘out the moriis of Dutch art +. - comblnad with a mast deleate lavaliness.”—The Guardian. 

‘Maartona haa Inherited mans of the spoctal gta hich once distinguished ble great 
guuniryman but that in notall) “The bin of Yoont Avelingh hua qualities of imagination 
‘whieh Dutels pictorial art hardly evor achieved, anvo on thi canvases of Remubrandh’—The 
‘Manchester Bonminer. 


From the French of HECTOR MALOT, 
* NO RELATIONS. 


+" Flow much a bonk would heve charmed us n onr youth! how many balf-boura ws should 
bare stolen to pore over the peges in which M, Mslot haa go glowingly depleted the dinnerieen 
‘and aupporiose days of Herat and hie master Vitalis, the owner of the performing ae sad 


Srontey case the famous singer Carlo Dalenni, whe, through ws of bia'ylsey was ol 
Tele fn ie gare of tho entapbured publie. "How we should have oxultod ih Romie skvokea 
igoot lnk iow we Abert hnve opt with Nim when beywope Ail hi lft oe macys 
‘uy to do who te innwn mbne a tnt in im stare for hit when be: Arne open 

saver of Wo Relations, whieh, beads tho torptiog letterprou, contains endow awerations 
Stendlogs mort. tis Meely to roach 96 many editions in Bogland sie did in ita birthplace, 
Feanoae-The Whitehall Revo, 

TX choap edition ofa ok wbtch, withtu the short pace of yoor, has reched the almost 
unprecedented sale of 260,06 copise in France, and hich bas Dae there awarded be 

hie, Acaomieal prae'of HM Sonthyon, canoe fall to taoot with eppreciaion tn this 

Sountry."— Preece, 

ra extremely teacinating story, written with unfagaing fore, and aa full of gumutne 
pation an of rincafuband daliate Gécriptlone, ‘Thin moval folly denarves tho honour thot 
Eig boon done it" Binahwonds Magraine 

*egulariy porns tory tor young People."—Tae Guardian. ceeprinteng. 
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By HELEN MATHERS (Mra. Reeves). 
2 COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 


{4 clover novel; never dull, and never hangs fre,” —The Standard. 
“nor prose del of omer 10 “omit tare the Bye” Theve tx oigtanlity 9 th 
szagis pint and/an unceaafoy’current of fan which saves the tragedy trom becotning sombre” 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
= MISUNDERSTOOD, 


incr appease very touching and truthful.”— Diary of Dr, Wilberforce, Bishop 
is feline gira us what of all thago ls the most are of fn contoupararyUtaraare 


oe tre plotare of child Panity Far, 
*. SEAFORTH. 
‘ta the marvalioun world of the pathetic comcaptions of Dickane thers is nothing more 


js a ty ee cere ts cag 
yield a ee elie earners Raa 
she frequently nts compariacns with what is at least one of the masterpieces of the 
Siren ee Caer red amma cs baer 
SaaS aa ns tc 


* THROWN TOGETHER, 


Pla chasyang tory cannot fl o plesse."—Panity Fair, 
‘A delightfal etary. Thoro ia'a thread of gold Init opin whtch are strung many Iovely 
sentiment Phe Weahingion Daly Chron 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Sd A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER 


the 
f covtain riinutoness of finish ia the depicting of poople and of econen, This story of a 
Aabural and unsopsiaticated girl fa the init of tho lutnse worldlineds of modern Wagiieh 
ocioly, sand of a marringo.defiborately viewed in advance and by both parties ea on 
‘of sotitenance, affords si wxcellont Gold for bis charscieristic modes of trostsment"— 7 
PeRccedinghy goad i a Th situation ts 
 Brcoodingly sa Mr. Norris's novels nearly alwaya aro. Tho situation ts, 90 
far an wo know, original, which isa rare merit." The Guardian. 


saad MAJOR AND MINOR. 


“The authors Sdelity of analyals throughout this clever book le remarkable, As a rule he 
‘nore deals with ordinary sontimenta, be the more complicated charactara of Gilbert Bagrave 
and Miss Huntley are drawn with the aubtle touch of the acronplished artiet. ‘These merita 
‘nro familiar to the readers of Mr. Norrie former works, but in nous of these is to be found a 
‘ain of such genuine humour asin ' Major and Minor,” Tho Lrvepreasfble contractor Huswel-, 
Mr Dubbin, and the fair Miss Julia, whore admiration for poor Brian lande him in & moto 
than awkward dilemma, aro each and all ar life-like aa they sre diverting. tn this, his latest 
book, Mr. Noreia remains the elegant and alightly caustic writer he haa svar been, while bia 
Knowledge af the world and sympathy wlth humse nature havobocome widerand more real.” 
The Morning Post 


i MISS SHAFTO, 


"Tbe books of Mr. Norrisare worth reading, not because he recalle thia or that distingu!sben, 
Bredeoame, bul Donate be has «charming manner of bls own which rendered Toole ste 
Bot by coventrlcity or whim, but by a wholesome artistic individuality, and one doos not 
owelays often road a fresher, brighter, clevoror book than ‘Misa Shafta.'"—The deademp. 
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By W. E. NORRIS Continued). 


ad THE ROGUE. 
scatter, Cabyeyents of ha.ta "the Toackbiay Of eter ays t ee, ore ee 


e ee 
UAE Konrath an art ou loymd toby ho mse th athe Gly tay 
Lady Hest aud Sint re in theie way algist equaloe and" My, Hobe, the unscrupaloas 

echt whos pratptel by his nue clon onscion iat herds ue of ikenagty tt 
free otter nat cur fpce I existed aud we tant ehatant arash with Betty Sart 
edition ct ove fib cluvarat aod urghted” nova of th seni” The Spacer 


an THIRLBY HALL, 


"Tha chamnctar of the autcblographleal hero of this novel is devoloped with the skill of = 
muastor. Tt lea book whitch, if the author had writtan nothing sles, wotld eetabllah Mr. Noreia 
‘us a mann of rare talent, and atill rarer originallty. The elder Lg Merchant, the unherols hero, 
the bewitching and heartions Lady Constance, and, above all, Mra, Farquhar, havo, aa E8¢ aa 
‘We know, no counterparts in fetion, The book le full af goo things which we have uct space 


Ee quota’ Te ina airewd ant wise eaplag which Mr Sere puta tho taouth of Max 
‘beeverno good, ait 


“Het a ran heute It can do for is isto rota facta 

taf fee epnicini, in the remake that nowadl 
Syithan may Fun away with hin neightours wile, aS rentme hle place in moiety when be, 
herman If he oil nie show ha penitence hy deaetting her. Matta Renalacn is hormedtacy 
of heroiner, yet Mr. Norrin knows hima nature far too ‘paragon of tomate 
mAlutlinune (roe from wll talnt of original ain, *Thisthy Hall” ta to be heartily enjoyed and 
thiont unresereodly rovointeuded, 1 outy for the sake of Bunoe and the butler, of whotn we 
Batve eft nureeivon na apace to apoule"—~The Standard 


By MRS. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


4 sonnational story with eeubstantlal fund of interest. It ta thoroughly exelting."—The 
‘Among the plessures of memory may be reckanoil the tmproaaton loft by a perusal of 


4 
‘olive aoa, artery maticlently powertay isan origtoal fo rela oper of stil 
= mete ra ty toe whiter of as 


‘mora excellent work fo be aolle mL rhe Bt, Jeamee't Tosti, 


By MRS. PARR. 
a ADAM AND EVE, 


acy tpat arming efter bas noverweclled so of the graphic scone ob fond i'n 

re teas orden 

Mt te laa tnt to take nip auch «capital novelan Adam and Eve." Thecharacters redrawn 

itt taro oa td elds trons Sutra a they erwonctng and the, Bal ena 
he Ts wor i dramntic power whlch Sa seldaca iat ft gemuine 

Sutboey nad Hit oote wih Tee dover wil ove tore editions than one."--The Wield 

Semen 


" DOROTHY FOX. 

smvet theo the ator ore chart wore, Thm agi nro a aabua, vigorous 
swichoue vulgaris eupie utoot sanweiacee,” Derotny os hersll te represen a, 
Tinrting si heor nest wil chara siteadoes. Wo Sink * Doutiy Fun many ema? 
The Times, (Reprinting. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
a NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


“The home Ute of the Data And the story {3 euch 
Skeroted with sloquent tovich, ‘That you'll Ad there ta much 
Forma tho scene of Miso Pourd'a latest | ‘To like in her pleasant ‘Near Neighboura."™ 
Tabours, Punch. 
“Wo moy say nt once without hesitation that ‘Near Neighbours’ is an excellent novel It 
faa story of tadore life fn tho Netherlands, and ft rumlude oneof a yuiery of Dutch plotures 
srithout thelr soaremuce.""—The Saturday Review, 
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By MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 
1m BERNA BOYLE. 


s In "Bora Boyio! thie vory clover author has broken new ground. & more Gory, panto 


azn, ditermiooty andy, Wo Sunt nda, more woocntertabie 
(Grabred out of Ube corscinueam 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 


“Rarely have wo soon an abler work than tls, or ong which more vigorously intaresta ux 


tm the pripeipal chamotersof {19 moet facinating story." —The Tara. 
tho sultr carrioe the reuler with lor fra tha iret page to tho iat. And of al the 
‘wo cat cal to uind in revent novela we vearcoly know one that plensen tke Beryl 


Tr dren, to bright, fo tencer-bearted, v0 cbaruing, aven for ber fault, thae wo fall Im lave 
Sin bet snot at fat night "Te suhordinata Characters ar nestcbed mich goat fleey, 
Ted considerable skill fa dloplayed tn the eountruction ofthe pict. ‘Wa like, to, ae 
Pithlly and eloquunlly capromed, which arv weatlered. througlimt the relume."--The 

plu Review. 


By MAJOR HAWLEY SMART. 
* BREEZIE LANGTON, 


“4 capital novel, full of awoet English girls and bravo, open-bearted English gentlomen. 
Ip abounds wlth stirring scones on the raceenursa and to the camp, told with a rare andi a 
‘Hun, and a thorough knowledge of what the writer la tallelng about.”—-Tie Quantian. 

"We predict for this book a dcelded auocews, Hud the author omitted bis tnrao from 
title-page, we should unboritatingly have credited Mr. Whyte Melville with his bahoure - "Tb 
foroo and truth of the hunting and racing weatches, the Lively chat of the club and He 
Derracks, the pleasant Glrting scones, and the gencral tone of quod society, all cary ua buck 
to the daye of Kate Coventry’ and * Digby Orabd.”"—Tae Saturday Review. 


By the BARONESS TAUTPHUS (née Montgomery). 
a THE INITIALS. 


(Ons of those spoctal and individual tales tha coming of which ia pleasantly weloamed. It 
‘must plea all who love character In pernone lower than Autonya uid Cleopatras, No better 
‘Tumolred of loss earieatured ploture of Life in Germany haa over boen executed by an Engilr 
panel," The Athenerwn 


x QUITS! 


‘Quite wan admimablonoral, Witty, sententious, graphic full of brillant peture of 
lite and manners, 1¢ fe poulticely one of tha boat of mosern atéries, and rauy be road wit 
olightful Intoredt from cover to cover,"-=The Morning Pott. 

“ Gnterosting in the bighent degree." The Observer. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS, 


11, Teollope’s next novel wan ‘Tho Throo Clerks,’ which we lave always greatly 
admired and enjoyed, but which we fancied had come before the eoclesiariieal fetivnt, The 
orroms, the tlireatened yaoral degradation of poor Charlie Tudor, the persecution leader: 
‘went from the low money-lender—all thosa things soemed very nctuld to ua, aud Sow we 
Enow thot they were photographs reproduced from Wie life, The oval ssvras to Ms : 
specs favourite of Its wuthor’s, aud ortspe ho places elmost higher tha wa ehould. be 
Frelined to do the undoubtedly patietfe loveacenun of which Kale Woodward ip the heroine, 
oolarys elsowhere, If we remember aright, tat ono of there scenen wan the moet tt 
‘ho over wrote, And ba nays here, ‘Tho pauage in which Kato Woodward, thinking abe 
lo, trian to take leave of the ld eho luvs, stil brings toarn to my eyes whon I read it, had 
Thever euild do thut. Abd Tdonot doubt but that they are Ulring. 


‘of the moet graceful aud 
touching pictures of fomtnine heruinm ta the whole range af modera novdla,"—Tne John Bul 
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From the German of BE. WERNER. 


Dl FICKLE FORTUNE. 
114 taocnas The Bt ames’ Ounce, 
“Warner ae 5 “Stttibined ber cat to rane with thooe very few weiter whoge works aro 
ra of {nteroat to all readers of culeleation throughout Eurupe,"-Tas Orephie, 
the iy resemblon "Romeo and Juliot, in sofar'as the hero and heroine fall 


was perly s obero 
love aimoat at frst aight, and discover that thoy belong to families which are at deady toad, 
‘but auch deadly feud‘ an ‘can be carried on by means lamers and lamauite.” The tpl al 

‘weariness and 


“ SUCCESS, AND BOW J HE WON IT. 
rd Hin Told ita dlcay wale soak Ie ePeastliy fancowling and atctive oR 


Slaneard. 

“Ti bonk which can bardiy be too highly spoken of, It 1 full of interost, it bounds tm 
azotting incidents, though & contains bathing peunational: itis arvllouny patois, the 
‘harcore ‘astrly tile, and’tho dueciptive poruonn are dali’ Tar 


By the HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
s LADY GRIZEL. 


“00 patting down Dart 1‘ Rmond wa nem to oome back suddenly from the dara 
a Gran sue cnet tempted to ocete tat oe Baa 
AZ Morning Ps 
Tig author han caatback toa vary tarible and avery AScult 
gbesland vistd prewntsentl sccety anit wasn Ghatbans 


BENTLEYS’ 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had eoparately, uniformly bound, price 68. 
The Recent Additions to the Series have been: 


FROM MOOB ISLES. By Jzsste Formenoms. 

LOVER OR FRIEND? By Rosa N. Caney. 

“QOD'S FOOL.” By Maaurex Mantes. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. By Mansy Consutt. 

AUNT ANNE. By Mrs, W. K. Cuirrorp, 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. By Many Livsuma. 

FOR LILIAS, By Rosa N. Caney. 

MBS. BLIGH. By Ruova Buovouroy. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By Mary Lixexrx. 

AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. Ly Masnrex Maantes. 
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(54) 
Standard Works of Fiction. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
(Mesors, BENTLEYS' are the ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS) 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
You. {SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. | Vol. V—-NORTHANGER ABBEY, ano 


a; TE MANSFIBED PARE, vee Gin a Memeit and Bor: 
IV. EMMA. | trait of the Authoress.) 


In Six Vols., crown 8v0., 36s. 

“have now read over again all Miss Austen's novels. There are in the world ne compositions 
svbich approach neater to petfeciot."-facanday. 

“ Ferrier and Austen have given portraits of real society far nuperioe to anything vain man has 
produced of like nature. "Mian Austen had a talent for describing the jolvernents and fecings 
End characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonde‘Ul T ever met with.” Her 
‘quisite touch is denied to me.!—-Sir Walter Seott, 

Jane Austen's novels are more true to nature, and have for my sympathies passages of finer 
fetng than any othe of his age Soucy ve 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


{usloding kis Novels. Wigltre Plate, Posint, Critigsms, axe Tabter Wy Si 
Henry Cott, K.C.B. With Preface by Lord Houcuon, and a Biographical 
Sketch by EvITH NIcoLts. 3 vols, crown Syo., 318. 6d. 


HEADLONG HALL, | MAID MARIAN. CROTCHET CASTLE. 
MELINCOURT. | isrorrowes or | GRYLL GRANGE 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY. ELPHIN, re. 

"iis fn wt i cha he nea ote 


Makes such a wound the knife is Jost 
A-strain too learwed for a hallow age 
‘Too wise tor selfish bigots; let his page 


ity | Fold Reelfup fora serener clime 
(OF years to come and find its recompense 


In that just expectation, — Shelley. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 


(Tue Epinsurow Epittoy.) 
Six Volumes, small crown 8vo. The Set, 30s., or separately as under :— 


MARRIAGE - zvols., 10s. THE INHERITANCE - 2-vols., tos. 
DESTINY - 2 -vols., 10s. 


‘This Edition is prioted from the Original Edition corrected by the Author, of whom a short 
'Memoit is preiaed sa Marriage, 

‘Mins Perrier’ novels are thicket with specimens of sagacity, happy traits of nature, lashes 
of gnu sale, iy humour sling eed pve, an abwye Ged only ws where ae 
iced ie pin nature and periect knowledge of the world —/-refssar Wilton, 
PerEOn te day of he ctwalton of Parhament inte conical Rona tween twelve and thee, 
1 was employed in reading " Destiny.” My mind was s9 completely oeeupied on your colony i 
Argyleshice that Tid not throw away a thought upon Kings of Pavitamerts, and wag not moved 
bythe general curiosty An sti shad wie T had fiched ‘would have bees 


you had so agitated x youth of genius ainl aineeptibilly, icrary nibs, 
Ut each e uktory over an obd hack le worthy of Saue notice,” ARacRinfok (We Mis Ferrier) 
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Cheap ditions of Works of Fiction. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 
The Bishop’s Wife. 
ASketch. By Davre.. Treawnry. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“A dlver sketch very wale and ental characte Let Maree. 
By DR. KENEALY. 


Molly and her Man-o’- War. 


By ‘Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of ‘Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” 
Crown 810., 6s. 


ANONYMOUS. 


An Australian Girl. 


By ‘Mrs, Avick MACL¥oD.' The Second Edition in crown 8v0., 6s. 
By MISS BETHAM EDWARDS. 


The Parting of the Ways. 


By M. E, Beran Evwanns, Authoress of ‘ Kitty.’ In crown 8v0., 68. 
W. H. MALLOCK, 


The Old Order Changes. 


By Wruttam Hureett. MaLtock, New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 6s, 


By MISS MONEY. 


A Little Dutch Maiden. 


By E. Exnue Mower. A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., 63. 
By MR. LISLE. 
The Ring of Gyges. 
By CHARLES W, Liste. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Ry MISS BLYTH. 


The Queen’s Jewel. 


The Little Duke of Gloucester. By M. P. Biyrx, Author of ‘Antoinette.’ 
‘With Ten Ilustrations by WitLIaM LAXcE, quarto, 6s. 


By MR. JEPHSON. 
He would be a Soldier. 
By R. Mounreney Jenson, Author of ‘The Girl he left behind him,’ etc. 
Eighth Edition, with’ Four Illustrations, crown 8vo., 28. 6d. 
i By MRS. ORLEBAR, : 
H. S. Limpness the Moonfaced Princess. 
By F. St, JouN ORreEBAR. With numerous Illustrations, quarto, 3s. 6d. 
By MISS: WARDEN, 
Those Westerton Girls. 
By Florence Warpen, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,” etc. Third 
we oe omer ie 


PUBLISHFRS in ORDINARY to HER MAJESTY. 
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Cheap ditions of orks of Fiction—(Coninwed). 


By MRS, WOODS. 


A Village Tragedy. 


By Mazcaret L. Woops, Author of ‘Lyrics and Ballads.’ Second Edition. 
‘Small post 810. 38. 6d. 


By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


Melmoth the Wanderer. 


By the Author of ‘Bertram,’ Reprinted from the Original Text, with 
Memoir and Bibliography of MatugiN, In 3 vols., post 8v0., 248. 
*Célthre voyagear Meimoth ia grande création sacanique du révérend Matorin. Quoi de 


andy gush de plus pussant reativement & la pauvie humanité que ce pale et gon 
mae oe Sea ms 


By THe Hon, MRS, HENNIKER. 
Sir George. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8v0., as, 6d. 
By 4 NEW WRITER. 


A Chronicle of Two Month s. 


Reprinted from Tae Teri Bax MaGazixs. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
By COLONEL BURNABY. 


Our Radicals. 


By the late Col. Frao BURNABY, A New Edition. Crown 8vo., 28. 6d, 


a By MR. GOODMAN. 
Too Curious. 


By E. J. GoopMan. A New and Cheaper Edilion. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
By THE Auruor or ‘Stk Cuartes Danvers.” 
The Danvers Jewels . 


Feap. 8vo., paper wrapper, 15. 
By MR. HARDINGE. 


Out of the Fog. 


By Witttam Movey Haornce. Feap. 8vo., paper wrapper, 15. 


Florence Montgomery's Stories. 


1M 
MISUNDERSTOOD. Twenty-fourth Edition. With 6 Illustrations, by 
‘Du Maurier, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THROWN TOGETHER, Twontieth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 6 
SEAFORTIL. Ninth Thousand, with Frontispiece, Crown 8yo., 65, 
TRANSFORMED. Fourth Thodsand. Crown Bro., 55. 

THE BLUE VEIL, AND OTHER STORIES. Small crown 8v0, 38. 64, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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SALE BETWREN ONE AND Two MILLION CoprEs, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The 3s. 6d. Edition. 


BAST LYNNE. (Three Hundredth Thousand.) 
THE OHANNINGS. (One Hundred and Tenth Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. (Eighty-cighth Thousand.) 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
LOED OAKBURN'S DAUGHTERS. (Fifiy-eighth Thousand.) 
VERNER'S PRIDE. (Forty-ffth Thousand.) 
EOLAND YORKE. (Seventieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series, (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
MILDRED ARKELL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. (Forty-ffth Thousand.) 
THE RED COURT FARM. (Forty-second Thousand) 
WITHIN THE MAZE. (Fifty-fitth Thousand.) 
BLBTER’S FOLLY. (Thirty-filth Thousand.) 
LADY ADELAIDE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
OBWALD CRAY. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
ANNE HEREFORD. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
DENE HOLLOW. (Thirty-fitn Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
A LIPES SECRET. (Thiry-fifth Thousand) 
OOURT NETHERLEIGH. (Twenty-sixth Thousand.) 
LADY GRACE. (Sixteenth Thousand.) 
BESSY RANE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
PARKWATER. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
THE UNHOLY WISH, etc. A New Edition. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. (Thirteenth Thousand.) 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. (1 hirtieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series, 
ADAM GRAINGER, etc. (Tenth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Seri 
5 The power to draw pinay and caret each character wth charac aiegaliy 
and action i Mrs. Wood's copecial gif Thin endows her pages with avieity which caries 
1 Ieares hon with the feeling that the vell which In eeal life teparates ma 


nd thac he Bas for one sen and Enown eran people av eematcy 
angel, ‘This isa grest fascination. —The Ai 


Each Volume is in crown 8vo, size, scarlet cloth, lettered on the side 
and sold separately, price 3s, 6d. 
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Albert Smith's Stories. 


ETCHINGS BY LEECK. 


The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. 


A New Edition, with upwards of Twenty humorous full-page Illustrations on 
Steel by JOHN Lezctt, Royal 8vo., 215, 


The Marchioness of Brinvilliers. 


A New Edition, with Fourteen spirited full-page E:chings on Steel by Joun 
Luecu. Royal 8vo., 216. 


Epirep sv JOHN RUSKIN. 


Portraits of the Children of the Mobility. 


‘Drawn from Nature by JOHN Lence. With Portrait of Leech, and Prefatory 
Letter by Joun Rusxrv, Reproduced in Autotype. Quarto, ros. 6d. 


ETCHINGS BY CRUIKSHANK. 


Old ‘ Miscellany’ Days. 


Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted from ‘Bentleys’ Miscellany.” Royal 
Bvo., with 33 full-page Ilustrations on Steel (only once worked fifty years 
go) by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 218. 


BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


‘The price of each Volume is Half-a-Crown, bound in cloth. 

By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 

By MRS. EDWARDES, 

A BLUE STOCKING. i A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 

AS HE COMES UP THE STAIRS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
THE MUDFOG PAPERS, ¢te. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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"The ever readable“ Tauvin Bax”'—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


(With which is incorporated “BENTLEYS' MISCELLAMY.’) 
Large demy 8vo, From 144 to 168 pages, Monthly, of all Booksellers, 
price Oue Shilling. 

+ Whe docs not welcome * Trin. BAR?’ —Jokn Bult. 

Votumes and Back Numsers can also be obtained, with a few 
exceptions, 


+ Always bright and clever, Tasrue BAR’ is a magazine which can only he judged by its 
‘own standard, One number ay be hetter than anather, bat every numer core fhe good. 
Sefamers Gasctte. 


Cases for Binding the Volumes 1s. each. 


An InDex ta the Title of Articles which have appeared in the first ninety-nine 
volumes of *TxMPLe Bar,’ 1860-893 inclusive, in demy Sro., price 25. 6d. 
(Forming the tooth volume of the Magazine.) 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—All MSS. must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR 
of TemPLe Bax, 8, New Burlington Street, Landon, W. 

To ADvERTisrRs,—All communications respecting Advertisements anit Tills should 
bbe forwarded by the 16th of the month to Messrs, RATCLIFFE, DENBAR and COL, 
3 George Yard, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Days oF PUBLICATION are shown on page inside cover al beginning. 
‘The Volumes for 1894 are Nos. ror, roz, and 703 (sie). 


NEW SERIAL STORIES 


are appearing in 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


‘A BEGINNER,’ by RHODA BROUGHTON, 
‘AN INTERLOPER,’ by Miss FRANCES M. PEARD, 


and 


‘THE ADVENTURESS,’ by Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Serial Stories from the pens of the fallowing Writers appear in the 
pages of this Magasine. 


Mrs. Alexander, Maarten Maartens. 

Miss M. E. Braddon. The Author of ‘Mehalah’ 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. W. E. Norris. 

Miss Mary Cholmondeley. Mrs. Parr. 


wWilkla Collin: Miss Peard. 

“Carmen Sylva. Lady Pollock. 

A.W. Dubourg. Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Mrs. Annia Edwards Charles Reade. 
Albany de Fonbiangu: Mrs, J. H, Riddell. 
Miss Jescla Fotheraill. W. Ciark Russel 
Mra. G. W. Godfrey. Géorge Augustus Sala. 
J. Sheridan Le Fanu. Hawley Smart. 

Lady Lindsay. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Florence Marryat. 

Lady Margaret Malendie. 
Helen Mathers. 
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Eprrzp sy CHARLES W, WOOD. 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


Monthly of all Booksellers, 6d. (the December anil Jane numbers, 1.). The 
Bfidsuinmer numbers, published each year from 1884 (6 1892 inclusive, 6d. each. 

Tue Back NumBens, with exception of the undermentioned, which are out of 
print, can be obtained at the same price :— 


Nos, 1t9.24, December, 1865, to November, 1867. | No. ta3, October 1872 
77. 


No. 51, February, No. 83, October, 1872. a» 4a, November, 1 
»§, April, 1871. ay 88, March, 1873. »» 157, December, 1878. 
ty Thy October, 1871. | 5, 97, December, 1873, | |, 172, March, 1880. 


5 Tap Januacy, 1872, | oy 135, December, 1876. | 21 180; November, 180, 
3. 75, February, 1872. | 3) 135, February, 1877. 

‘Tus Volumes (of which there are two in each year) can be obtained, price ss. 
each, with exception of Vols. t, 2 (for 1866), 3,4 (for 1867), 9 {in 1870), 11, 
30 Mar 1871), 13, 14 {for 1872), 15, 16 (for 1873), 22 (in 1876}, 24 (in 1877), 26 
(in 1878), and 3o {in 1880), which are out of print. 

‘Cases for binding the Volumes can be had, price 15. 6d. each. 

To Corgesroxpenrs.—All MSS. and Communications must be addressed to 
the SUB-EDITOR of Tux Axcosy, 8, New Burlington Street, W. From the 
large number of Articles received, it is impossible to return them unless eccom- 
panied by stamps.” The Pablishers will not be responsite or Amtcls acidcntally 
ost. 


To Apverrisers.—Advertisements and Bills are requested to be forwarded tu 
Mr. Nexso, Advertisement Contractor, 23, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon 
Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 


The Publication days are shown om page inside corr at beginning. 
The Volumes for 1894 are Nos. 57 and 58. 


LIST OF SERIALS IN ‘THE ARGOSY! 
1866.—GrlGith Gauat, by Charles Reade. | 12 —Mra, Raven's Temptation, by Mrs. 
1867,—Robert Falconer, by Dr. George Freie Mayo, 


Mocdonald. .—Winlfred Power, by Miss B. Duly. 
1868.—Anne Hereford, by Mrs, Henry Wood. | :884—The White Witch, Anonymous 
‘Buried Alone, by C. W. 


‘89. —Roland Yorke, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
1870.—Bessy Rane, by Drs. Henry Wood. 

1871.—Deoe Hollow, by Mra. Henry Wood. 
Within the Maze, by Mex Henry 


strs-—The Master of Greplands, by Ms 
i ‘Henry Wood. eu) 


tyaccln the Dead of Night, by Thomas 
Bpeighe. 
v8ys.—The, Secret of the Seay by Thomas 
ais Spee Pavkwater Oy Mes, Hemry 


s876.—Biding, by Mrs. Heory Woot. 
itr—Gabrie’'s Appointment ty Mia 
ses ‘AH Duy if 


3878. ~Pomeroy Abbey, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

sig —Called (0 the Reseus, by Miss AH. 
Drury. 

‘fila —The Mystery of Heron Dyke, by 
Thome Speghe ps 

ams Netherleigh, by Mrs Henry 


its —The Mystery of Allan Grale, by 
‘Mrs. Fyvie Mayo. 


1886.—Lady Valeria, by Major Moberly. 
1687.—Lady Grace, by Mrs, Henry Wood 
The Missing Rubles, by Miss Sarah 


Doudoey. 
1808.—The Story of Charles Strange, bi 

Me tevey Woods * 
tty —The Vilage Blackgmith, Anonymous 


eatberston's % 
Hens Wooh Diviied by Washarine 
Hers by 


x6go-—The Hope of Halliwell, by M 

ee Beary Wont, “ind Stores by Jousy 
alow. 

Higt.—The Fate of the Hara Diamond, 


Boab Bik, Hany Wood sad 


1893—The Eagagernent of Sussa Chase, 

ci ae deca! of Su Te, Wass 
Paes” Metical Practitioner, (As 
Bid Sry retail) 

ipuc-The Grey Menk, by the Author of 

eo Te it datey of elon Dyke, 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, LONDON. 
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